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Preface M 


This book has been written out of the experience of practical school 
counsclors and administrators. It has been written for graduate students 
and for the in-service growth and use of those who organize and 
administer guidance services. 

School administrators may implement the functional recommenda- 
tions of this book by organizing and administering guidance services 
Which contribute most to children and youth. The practical school 
administrator must consider what his guidance program should be, why 
such a program is important enough. to justify. expenditure from the 
school budget, how the program should be organized and administered, 
who should plan and administer the program, and to what extent the 
program meets the needs of pupils. | 

Тһе fourteen chapters indicate that the school guidance program 
should include the following as a minimum: (1) an individual informa- 
tion service, (2) information about vocational, educational, social, and 


егѕоппе]. 
Or revised guidance 


program for his school, he should thoroughly justify the program in 


the minds of members of the board of educati 
Parents, representatives of community guidance 
and other Broups of school patrons. 


Techniques for justifying the guidance program will differ from 


v 
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school to school. A presentation of factual data concerning the great 
range of pupil interests, abilities, needs, and aspirations will be useful in 
most cases. Problems of pupil behavior, educational achievement, voca- 
tional placement, and social adjustment may be brought to the attention 
of board members and parents when apropos. Such groups as PTA, 
service clubs, character-building agencies, and businessmens’ associa- 
tions are always interested in plans which will help young people. 

How to organize and administer the program. Various chapters deal 
specifically with organizational and administrative procedures. 

In general, it will be well to remember that the total organization 
and administration of the guidance program should always contribute 
to one objective: tbe better adjustment of all children and youth in 
the school. To accomplish this objective, organization must be stream- 
lined, facilities and supplies must be modern and effective, personnel 
must be well qualified, and sufficient time must be available. 

Pupil adjustment is everybody’s job. All certificated school personnel 
are guidance personnel. In organizing guidance personnel the admin- 


istrator should assign guidance functions to persons in accordance with 
their training and ex 


perience as well as their opportunities to contact 
and 


influence pupils. Each person on the staff should perform the 
guidance function for which he is best qualified, and for which he is 
strategically located in the school. For exam 
may be thoroughly qualified in guidance pro 
proper contact with pupils to be an 
teacher, on the other hand, has соп 
may lack proper training. The admini 
personnel are qualified and have 


ple, the business manager 
cedures, but he seldom has 
effective guidance worker, The 


ty and assignment should be the adminis- 
trator’s goal. 


The school administrator should continuously evaluate his guidance 
organization and revise the program as often as it can be refashioned to 
better serve pupil needs. This is not a one-man job but should be shared 
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by all guidance personnel, just as all guidance personnel should par- 
ticipate in planning. Outside consultants are often valuable. Whatever 
techniques are used, the administrator must give attention to evaluation 
and revision if he hopes to have an up-to-date guidance program. 

This book, designed for graduate students and those who help ad- 
minister guidance services, is a storehouse of basic principles and tech- 
niques for successfully organizing and administering pupil guidance. 
Each chapter should be carefully studied and adapted to meet the needs 
and conditions in each school. Every guidance program must be tailored 
to meet the needs of pupils in a given school. With this in mind, the 
authors have outlined basic principles and procedures which are flexible 
enough to meet the needs of schools in all parts of the country. Тћеу 
hope this book will be used by school administrators to improve the 
educational, personal, social, ethical, civic, and vocation: 


: al adjustment of 
American boys and girls. 


Етету Stoops 
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Organizing the 


Guidance Program 


THE PLACE OF ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
Needed Guidance Organization 


Elementary and secondary schools are offering more different kinds 
of guidance services than ever before. These guidance services must 
be organized and administered with greater efficiency and economy. 
А few of the chief services to be organized are getting informa- 
tion about individuals; getting information about educational, voca- 
tional, and other opportunities; counseling; placement or readjustment; 
and follow-up. "These require the organization and administration of 
Such activities as testing, record keeping, Scheduling, coordination of 
agencies, interpreting, evaluation, and the like. 

Тһе need for guidance services has greatly expanded because of in- 
creased opportunities and of the remoteness of individuals from these 
opportunities, During the nineteenth century, rural children and youth 
participated in farming, clothes making, building, cookery, buying and 
selling, hunting, and food processing. They observed the family phy- 
sician, the postmaster, the train dispatcher, а 
at their daily tasks. It was firsthand and 
contrast urbanization brought the isolation 
sembly lines, and laboratories. Guidance c 
riences to organized classroom activities. 


nd the justice of the peace 
participatory learning. In 
of activities in offices, as- 
hanged from direct expe- 
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Purposes of Guidance Organization 


Guidance organization and administration should exist to promote 
better individual adjustment and greater group welfare. The guidance 
services, such as counseling, placement, and follow-up, should make 
happy and successful individuals. Individual adjustment, however, is 
not enough. Some individuals may be happy and successful when they 
are preying upon the resources of their neighbors. A second purpose 
must be to guide the individual's contribution toward the welfare and 
success of his group. Never before has America been so conscious of 
the need for national strength and freedom. The role of guidance or- 
ganization and administration is to help the individual learner achieve 
his happiness and success through activities which make his com- 
munity, state, and nation strong and free. 

Directing the individual in ways which contribute to his group im- 
plies greatly increased guidance services for all pupils and adults. In 
World War II more American young men were rejected from mili- 
tary service for physical and educational reasons than were deployed 
in the entire Pacific operation. To remain strong and free, this country 
must stop the wastage that comes from poor individual health, il- 
literacy, delinquency, and occupational inefficiency. Every individual's 
contribution is needed regardless of his race, family background, re- 
ligion, or IQ. The proper organization and administration of guid- 


ance services can do much to increase the percentage of free, suc- 
cessful individuals in a strong nation. 


Recommended Organization and Administration 


By delegation, the Superintendent is responsible for the entire school 
system and the principal is responsible for what goes on in his school 
plant. Guidance services are good or poor depending upon the train- 
ing and vision of the superintendent and principal. Guidance programs 
under strong leadership are invariably good; they seldom, if ever, rise 
above the level of а mediocre leader. 

Superintendents and principals should consider the five P's when 
designing guidance organization and administration: 

Personnel 

Program 

Proper budgeting 


| 


| 
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Physical facilities 
Public support 


Individuals must be selected because they have good training, ex- 
perience, and personal qualifications, not because they have gained 
seniority in the district. The program must be carefully planned upon 
à cooperative basis: all who are affected by the program should have 
à part in its planning. Proper budgeting should be set up for guidance 
Services; they should not be "bootlegged" through as a part of cur- 
ricular or extracurricular activities. Physical facilities should be planned 
for the guidance services needed in the school; the counseling staff 
should not be assigned to whatever nooks or closets remain when the 
rest of the school program is housed. Public support requires under- 
standing and cooperative attitudes upon the part of several publics, 
Such as the faculty, student body, parents, governing board, and tax- 
payers. If the five P's are well handled, guidance organization and 
administration will be good. 

Briefly, the superintendent's role is one of choosing guidance- 
minded principals, organizing them into democratic planning groups, 
including guidance items in the annual budget, reviewing the adequacy 
of space and equipment, and reporting guidance purposes and pro- 
cedures to the board and the public. The principal should select and 
train teachers in service for guidance activities, utilize them in planning 
for better guidance, provide supplies, equipment, time, and working 
Space, and draw faculty, pupils, and parents into guidance activities. 
Elementary school administrators should organize and administer ac- 
tivities designed to emphasize personal and social adjustment; secondar 
school administrators, while continuing personal and social adjustment, 
should focus more attention upon educational and vocational guidance 
activities. Health and citizenship should be of major concern at all 
levels. 

The continuing tension between East and West has brought in- 
creased emphasis upon mathematical and technical learning. Тһе Edu- 
cational Policies Commission stresses math-science instruction as a 
Rus of training technicians and giving all persons an appreciation of 

the scientific revolution.” To do this, pupils must be guided and 


“Тһе Contemporary Challenge to American Education,” Bulletin of tbe Edu- 


pe Policies Commission, National Education Association, Washington, 1958, 
р. 12. 
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stimulated from kindergarten through college. The Policies Commis- 
sion concludes: ? “То motivate and guide all students to fulfillment of 


their promise, guidance programs must be expanded to include all who 
teach, and reach all who learn." 


The Role of the Principal 


Guidance literature abounds with such statements as: “Тһе guidance 
program is a direct responsibility of the principal" “Тһе principal 
should participate actively in planning the guidance program as well 
as assuming the major responsibility." *A chief determinant of the 
success of the guidance program is the principal's degree of interest." 
Most principals are glad to accept their "direct responsibility," “раг- 
ticipate actively," exhibit the proper "degree of interest," and exert 
leadership in developing the guidance program. But almost all princi- 
pals face such mundane problems as finding time, listening to other 
people's problems, interpreting the educational program to the com- 
munity, planning a budget, and supervising a construction program. 

This chapter includes two situations, one rural and one urban, in 
which the principal worked with his teachers to improve the guidance 
program. Attention is given to problems faced by principals in or- 


ganizing the guidance programs and to ways of meeting these prob- 
lems. 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR IN AN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Lester Harsh is Superintendent апа Teaching-principal of the 
Running Springs Elementary School District, about one hundred miles 
from a large city. His faculty numbers seven, including himself. The 
Running Springs School District enrolls 165 pupils їп kindergarten 
and the first eight grades, most of whom have lived all their lives in 
the Running Springs Valley. 

Тһе teachers, too, are long-time residents of the Valley. Several of 


them have taught in the same rooms for over fifteen years. The teach- 
ers hold the basic teaching credentials required 
little or no training beyond their original college 
are earnest, conscientious workers and res 
community. 


? Ibid. 


by the state, but have 
work. However, they 
pected members of the 


m -- 
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Superintendent Harsh attended the state university several summers 
ago. There he took courses in organization and administration of 
guidance programs and in elementary school administration. He re- 
turned to Running Springs with a desire to apply what he had learned 
in improving the guidance and instructional activities of his school. His 
philosophy of education could be summarized in two statements: 
"Never underestimate the power of a teacher" and "One dedicated 
person can transform a community." 

Besides enthusiasm and confidence in people, Superintendent Harsh 
had patience. During the past three years, the following things were 
done in the Running Springs School District: 

1. Superintendent Harsh talked with his teachers, pointing out that 
many of the activities which they had been doing for years at Running 
Springs were described as good guidance techniques in the university 
classes. 

2. He emphasized, above all, that the teachers knew their pupils. 
Although there was not then a comprehensive cumulative record for 
each child, the teachers had visited the homes of their pupils many 
times, had talked with parents, knew their work, their concerns, and 
their hopes for their children. 

3. He talked with the teachers especially about the pupils who seemed 
to be causing them concern. Where he and the teacher were unable to 
work out a satisfactory solution, he arranged to have the county psy- 
chologist stop by to make a special study of the child. 

4. He found the psychologist from the county office a helpful re- 
Source. Early in the year he helped the teachers to use sociometric 
Or "best-friend" charts, and thus to discover the children in the class 
who were most frequently selected by their classmates as friends, offi- 
cers, and other leaders, and also the children who were seldom or never 
selected by their classmates. The teachers and Superintendent Harsh 
met several times with the psychologist to discuss ways in which these 
"isolates" could be helped, and over a period of time the faculty re- 
ported progress in bringing the isolates into more active group par- 
ticipation. 

А 5. Additional help was provided by the psychologist in administer- 
ing group tests of intelligence and achievement and in extracting from 
the results valuable information about which children were most 
likely to achieve success in academic learning, which were working up 
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to their expected level of accomplishment, and which were working 
below expectancy and needed special help. 

6. Another result of discussing the test findings was the development 
of procedures for grouping children for learning experiences within 
each classroom. 

7. Two teachers joined a child-study group along with the repre- 
sentatives of neighboring districts, and through systematic study of one 
child in their classes, they gained skill in observing characteristics 
and needs of all children, learned how to record significant informa- 
tion, how to interpret the effect of a child's community upon his at- 
titudes, and how to use the child's daily classroom work to diagnose 
strengths and special needs. 

Superintendent Harsh's quiet, democratic leadership and the ге- 
sponsiveness and hard work of his teachers have transformed the Run- 
ning Springs School from “just another rural school" to one which 
provides an interesting, constructive, and significant school experience 
for each child. 

Many of his methods would be equally applicable in a larger cle- 
mentary school of ten or more teachers. An organization for guidance 
in such a school is shown as Figure 1. Figure 2 illustrates an organiza- 
tion for guidance in a high school. 


THE ROLE OF THE ADMINISTRATOR IN A SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Alice Jackson Jones is the new principal of the Bear Valley 
High School, a rural school of 450 pupils, many of whom travel as far 
as thirty-five to forty miles round trip by bus each day. There are 
twenty teachers, and the guidance activities are supervised by the boys’ 
vice-principal. The school has not been noted for its guidance program. 
The former principal, who just retired, was rather strongly opposed 
to some of the “new theories of psychology” which were taught in the 
universities. 

Dr. Jones, who had been a popular teacher in the school for ten 
years before taking a two-year leave to complete her doctorate in 
guidance, had been brought back by the superintendent with the ex- 
press responsibility of developing a more adequate guidance program. 
The steps she followed in helping to develop an excellent guidance 
program over a three-year period are worthy of study. 
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1. She began very slowly. Most of the first year was occupied with 
informal talks with individual teachers and pupils to help ascertain 
work already being done, special interests, types of training, unusual 
qualifications. 

2. Interested. persons were enlisted to make special studies or do 
special jobs. Two of the ninth-grade teachers wanted to know more 
about the characteristics of their pupils. They summarized intelligence- 
and achievement-test data sent by the elementary schools and ad- 
ministered an interest inventory which revealed areas of interest of 
individuals and trends of interest of the entire class. A twelfth-grade 
teacher wished to make a survey of occupations open to graduates. 
He undertook the study with the assistance of the boys' vice-principal, 
who also saw the need for such information. 

3. These studies were reported to faculty meetings and to grade- 
level meetings of teachers. The need for additional information came 
out in these meetings, e.g., data regarding reasons for pupils dropping 
out of school, the number of children with special handicaps, the 
number who could be classed as “rapid learners,” and the num- 
ber not achieving up to their expected level as shown by intelligence 
tests, 

4. A special institute was arranged to permit teachers in nearby 
elementary schools to visit high school classes. A return session was 
arranged to permit high school teachers to visit elementary classrooms. 
From this exchange of visits came a request to organize a cumulative- 
records committee with representation of elementary and secondary 
teachers. 

5. Through the central office, arrangements were made to have a 
well-known guidance specialist serve as consultant to the high school 
faculty at a series of three workshop-type meetings in which data on 
their pupils were reported. 

6. From these meetings came a staff request to organize a guidance 
council which would serve as an advisory committee on guidance. The 
council, as recommended by the faculty, included the principal, vice- 
principal, two teachers from each grade level, the school nurse, and 
the guidance consultant from the county office. Others were brought 
їп according to the problem to be discussed. 

Much has been accomplished during Dr. Jones's three years at 
Bear Valley High School; much remains to be accomplished. Through 
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the guidance council, she expects that there will ultimately come 
recommendations to the superintendent that additional time be as- 
signed for counseling; that arrangements will be completed for an 
integrated cumulative-record system from kindergarten to grade 
twelve; that the testing and evaluation program will be broadened to 
include more measures of interest, aptitude, and adjustment; that 
teachers will be encouraged to study pupils’ growth in relation to such 
objectives of education as good citizenship, critical thinking, personal 
and social adjustment; that a closer relationship between school and 
community will be established; that a work-experience program may 
be developed; that guidance data will be used to improve curricular 
offerings; and that there will develop the many additional activities 
that make possible the adaptation of the school program to the needs 
of children in a democratic society. 

The type of guidance organization which was developed under Dr. 
Jones’s leadership is shown in Figure 3. Figure 4 shows the guidance 
organization of a large junior high school in Los Angeles. 


THE IMPORTANCE OF ORGANIZATION 


A natural question is: “Why organize guidance services?” Organi- 
zation is important for several reasons. It makes possible coordinating 
work of many staff members so that instead of divergent, unrelated 
types of activity, the work of each person will relate to that of others 
in an integrated pattern. A second reason is that organization facilitates 
the use of skills, training, and interests of individual staff members. 
Recognition of these special interests and skills will mean that the 
teacher who has attended summer school to take courses in educational 
psychology and in principles and techniques of counseling may have 
an opportunity to use these skills in the guidance program, and that 
the person who has been a member of a child-study group for several 
years will have an opportunity to share his learning with other faculty 
members. A third value of organization is the economy of time and 
effort by the principal as well as the staff members involved. Finally, 
an organized approach to guidance should result in increased staff unity 
and morale, because each staff member is able to know the responsibili- 


E of others as well as his own and can participate as a team menr 
er. 


l————— 
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PROBLEMS IN ORGANIZING A GUIDANCE PROBLEM 


What Is a Good Guidance Program? 


Accurate and comprehensive knowledge is essential to good leader- 
Ship. Even though in large schools the principal usually delegates 
much of the responsibility for the guidance program, it is still im- 
portant that he become acquainted with the general background and 
fundamentals of a good guidance program. For instance, the principal 
or superintendent who is endeavoring to organize a guidance program 
in the elementary school will want to know the following essentials: 

_ i. A modern guidance program is keyed to the purposes of educa- 
tion in American democracy. Four groups of objectives are: 


a. The objective of self-realization 

b. The objective of human relationships 
с. The objective of economic efficiency 
4. The objective of civic responsibility 


Each of these is related to each of the others. Each is capable of 
further subdivision. To help children attain the major objectives of 
American education is the responsibility of the public school. 

_ 2. This guidance program assists children to resolve conflicts aris- 
ing from modern society. Among the many problems which affect chil- 
dren as well as adults are the following: 


- Changes in the role of home and family 

. Shift from rural to urban modes of living 

; Intermingling of races, nationalities, cultures, and creeds 

- Improvements in transportation and communication, bringing 
the world close together 

€. Rapid scientific development and the lag in adaptive social 

processes 


п о сл 


3. It is an integral part of the education program. 
4. lt helps the school staff to understand better the characteristics of 
all children. Emphasis is placed upon: 


а. The general characteristics of growth—physical, social, in- 
tellectual, and emotional 
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b. Тће needs of all human beings—the need for affection, the need 
to belong, and the need for a feeling of personal worth, as well 
as the physical needs of food, rest, and activity 

c. Individual differences—physical, social, emotional, and intel- 
lectual 


5. It supplies information which may be helpful in planning ex- 
periences for all. 


6. It helps teachers to understand individual children better through 
such devices as: 


Observation 

. The interview 

. Special study 

. Measurement and evaluation 
Cumulative records 

f. Sociometrics 


Ss AS SA 


7. It uses guidance data in promotional policy and practice, in 
grouping within the classroom, and in special placement of individuals. 
8. It emphasizes and applies principles of learning. 
9. It improves classroom relationships and emotional climate through 
emphasis upon democratic procedures. 
10. It provides for children with special needs. 


а. The physically handicapped 
(1) Seriously handicapped 
(2) Slightly handicapped, e.g., speech defects, sensory de- 
fects, low vitality 
b. The intellectual deviate 
(1) The gifted child 
(2) The slow-learning child 


11. It is dependent upon the contribution of many staff members. 

12. It stimulates the professional growth of all personnel. 

13. It improves ways of working with parents and community. 

14. It utilizes community resources which can contribute to the 
welfare of children. 


15. Finally, it focuses attention upon the importance of evaluation, 


and uses appropriate techniques of evaluating the educational program 
of the school. 
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The principal or superintendent of a secondary school should be 
equally conversant with the essentials of good guidance in his school. 
In addition to the elements of good guidance in elementary schools 
listed above, a good modern secondary guidance program should: 

1. Provide techniques for gathering data about pupils of junior high, 
senior high, or junior college age. 

2. Provide trained personnel in addition to time in the daily schedule, 
space, and facilities for individual counseling. 
| 3. Make available to students a library of information about educa- 
tional and vocational opportunities. | 

4. Supply other means of utilizing guidance information appropriate 
to the age of the pupils and to the readiness of the pupils, faculty, and 
the community. 

What are the community's needs and wants, 
community support in а guidance program? The problem of learning 
What the community needs and wants, and what it will support is of 
Paramount importance to the principal or superintendent. He can get 
Suggestions about what the community needs by analyzing information 
about the student body: the types of homes from which they come, 
the aspirations of parents for their children, the interests of the pupils, 
the economic status of the community, the vocational opportunities, 
etc, E 

Much of this information can be secured through objective test data 
and from follow-up studies of graduates and drop-outs; most will 
heed to be gathered by the principal through talking with the citizens, 
the real estate operator, the barber, the early settler and the recent 
arrival, the presidents of the service clubs and the women's club. 

What are the criteria in selecting new staff members who can con- 
tribute to q developing guidance program? Probably no responsibility 
Tests more heavily upon a principal than that of selecting a new staff 
member, Although he may involve members of his staff in the selection, 
Че responsibility is still his. 

What special resources and consultants are available? No matter 
how outstanding a leader the principal may be, and how dynamic the 
staff, there will be times when the development of a guidance program 
wall be most effectively advanced by utilizing an outside resource. The 
Principal should be alert to the right time to bring in such a resource. 

Sually the staff will give him leads by requesting help on a particular 


and what will the 
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topic. Sometimes he will have to read the signs himself to determine 
the right time. Such evidence of need as the use of a new test, concern 
of the staff regarding the problem of “remedial reading,” a desire to 
improve the library of occupational information—these and similar prob- 
lems may suggest the need for bringing specialized help to the faculty. 

The principal should also be on the lookout for the right consultant. 
His contacts at colleges and universities will be helpful in locating 
well-qualified persons. In a number of states the county office or state 
department provide a staff of well-trained, broadly experienced guid- 
ance workers who can serve as helpful consultants on both specific 
and general problems of the guidance program. 

The following program of services provided by secondary research 
and guidance consultants in one county office may indicate to a princi- 
pal the kind of help the staff can utilize. 

The Division of Research and Guidance, Los Angeles County Super- 
intendent of Schools Office, has the function of providing service and 
leadership in conducting and coordinating research and guidance ac- 
tivities. There are four coordinators of research and guidance to serve 
the secondary schools. Types of service they may render include: 

1. Assisting secondary school districts in planning and conducting 
surveys of intelligence, achievement, personality, interests, and apti- 
tudes. 

2. Consulting with administrators, teachers, and counselors on the 
results of individual and group tests, and their implications for student 
guidance and evaluation of school program. 

3. Providing aid to administrators and teachers in setting up and 
maintaining an effective cumulative-record system. 

4. Consulting the district psychologists on individual psychological 
case studies of students with problems such as reading difficulty, mental 
retardation, speech, personal and social adjustment, and interpreting the 
findings in conference with the school staff. 

5. Assisting with the in-service education of teachers in research 
and guidance techniques through faculty and other meetings. 

6. Assisting school districts in relation to the following aspects of 
vocational guidance: (а) planning Career Days; (0) conducting com- 
munity occupational surveys; (c) collecting, organizing, and using 0C- 


cupational information; and (d) planning placement and follow-up 
procedures. 
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7. Interpreting the guidance program to teachers, parents, and lay 
groups by means of institute programs, study groups, and professional 
meetings. 

Other guidance problems. Many other problems will confront the 
principal who endeavors to improve the guidance service of his school. 
For example, he may well ask himself, “How can I provide the facili- 
ties—offices, files, clerical help, telephone service, tests, records, etc.— 
needed for a good guidance program? What are the best ways of col- 
lecting information about students? How can I establish and ad- 
minister an information service about environmental opportunities? 
How can I prepare the schedule of classes to include guidance serv- 
ices? How can I establish and administer the counseling service? How 
can І establish and administer the placement and follow-up service? 
How can I budget for the guidance program? How can I interpret the 
guidance program to the community? What is the best way to plan 
physical facilities for guidance? How can I use community resources 
and agencies in the guidance program? How can I evaluate the guidance 
program in my school?" These and other problems are discussed in 
considerable detail later in this book. 

Тһе administrator who solves these problems most successfully 

will be one who blends sound practical knowledge with a friendly, 
tactful, diplomatic way of working with people to achieve mutually 
agreed upon goals. He will have achieved the “art of management" 
as described by Е. C. Hooper? 
The art of management arms itself with sciences, and it is an important 
part of the art of management to bring about conditions, particularly in the 
handling of experts and in human relations generally, which make the fullest 
use of all that the science of management has to offer. Moreover, the science 
of management rests squarely for its successes upon the art with which its 
findings are applied. 

The school administrator, as he works with his staff to develop and 
improve the guidance program, will need to apply his knowledge of 
the art as well as the science of management. 

Stoops and Wahlquist give six basic principles for organizing a guid- 
ance program which will aid the school administrator in this task. 


EKG: Hooper, Management Survey, Pitman Publishing Corporation, New York, 
1948, 


ы Emery Stoops and Gunnar L. Wahlquist, Principles and Practices in Guidance, 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1958, pp. 5-8. 
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PROJECTS 


1. List the advantages of an organized guidance program as contrasted with 
the absence of organized guidance. 

2. Analyze the problems you face as principal, or which your principal 
faces, in improving the guidance organization of your school. 

3. List in sequence the steps you would follow in meeting these problems. 

4. In what ways may a principal or director of guidance improve the guid- 
ance program without increasing the staff? What advantages and what 
disadvantages may your plan have? 

5. List the criteria which a superintendent or principal should use in select- 
ing guidance workers. 

6. What resources for improving a high school guidance program are there 
in most communities? Which of these are in your community? 

7. What consultant and other resource services are available to you from 
a central district office or from the county office? How can these re- 
sources be best utilized? 

8. As principal or director of guidance, how would you facilitate the use 
by teachers and supervisors of data gathered by the counselors? 
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СНАРТЕК 2, 


Organizing the Guidance and 


In-service Training Program 


In-service training is the link between planning and doing. It is a job 
that never gets “done,” one that takes continuous doing. It pays off two 
ways: deepened human understanding and sympathy in teachers as pro- 


fessional people and increased personal security and sense of direction 
in the pupils with whom they work. 


THE LEADERSHIP ROLE IN IN-SERVICE ACTIVITIES 


Тһе Principal—the Key Person 


Leadership of in-service training in guidance, whether direct or 
indirect, is usually the responsibility of the building principal. It is 
more directly assumed in smaller elementary and secondary schools 
where a Significant percentage of the principals time is devoted to pupil 
personnel problems and where the teachers consider the principal the 
key resource person available on such problems. 

The principal’s leadership role in guidance is more indirect and more 
frequently delegated in medium-sized and large elementary and second- 
ary schools. In these schools there is a steady trend toward employ- 
ing specialized guidance personnel part or full time. Because there are 
more small schools in the United States than there are medium-sized 
or large, it is still true that, on the whole, the continuous day-to-day 


guidance leadership role remains with the building principal, who, in 
20 
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turn, may receive supplementary support from the increasing number 
of specialized guidance personnel. 


Helping Others Reach Their Goals 


Since many principals do wear this complex mantle of guidance 
leadership, along with other highly professional and equally complex 
duties, it is helpful if they take a quick look at some of the psycho- 
logical elements in leadership of any type. 

Leadership has been defined as a "name for the activities of people 
Who are perceived by an individual or group as providing maximum 
help, actually or potentially, with the means which the individual or 
Stoup desires to use to attain its goals.” 1 This definition might be 
paraphrased roughly as helping people to do better what they want to 
do in the first place. Members of the educational profession, no matter 
what their specific jobs, work constantly with people. As a result, they 
are constantly seeking to understand and relate thems ves better to 
People, consciously or subconsciously. One of the obvious character- 
istics of all human beings is their active seeking of goals. From birth 
until death, everyone relentlessly searches for something better. 

Whoever is perceived to have the understanding, skills, or material 
Means considered necessary for goal achievement is sought for leader- 
Ship. Paraphrasing this statement somewhat, if one or more individuals 
Perceive a person as helping them or being able to help them achieve 
their Purpose, this person becomes а leader for the individual or group 
involved. This gets us back to our definition: a leader is a person per- 
ceived by an individual or group as being able to control or provide 
the Means which they desire to use in achieving their goals. The activi- 
"es Engaged in by this leader define the leadership function? 

teachers turn to the principal for help on pupil personnel prob- 
lems, he functions adequately when he directly helps them, or in- 
directly helps them by referring them to specially trained persons who 
are his delegated agents. 


62 Irving Knickerbocker. “Leadership: A Conception and Some Implications,” 
Journal ial Issues, 4:23-40, 1948. | : 

2 ordon Ni M UM E Stephen M. Corey, “А Conception of Educational 

Leadership,» Bulletin of the National Association of Secondary-school Principals, 


Vol, 36, no, 183, 1952. 
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Scope of Leadership in Guidance 


It seems important here to define the leadership role in developing 
the in-service training program in such a way that whoever takes it— 
whether building principal, a faculty member, or faculty group with 
specialized training and delegated responsibility—will have some idea 
of the scope of the problems involved. One of the most compre- 
hensive efforts to define training procedures in guidance was reported 
by the U.S. Office of Education in 1950.2 The following sequence of 
activities was identified in the context of this excellent report: (1) de- 
termining levels of readiness for in-service training in guidance; (2) 
determining needs for in-service training; (3) planning the in-service 
program; (4) operating the in-service program; and (5) evaluating the 
in-service program. 


DETERMINING READINESS FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING IN GUIDANCE 


Just as the spark kindles the flame, so, too, the interest and en- 
thusiasm of the person or persons in the leadership roles in guidance 
and human relations activities have a stimulating and motivating effect 
on other members of the staff. If teachers are convinced that it is im- 
portant in their school to be interested in children and to be con- 
cerned about their abilities, interests, achievements, and goals, they 
will be more ready for in-service training programs labeled guidance. 


If the superintendent and principal are guidance-minded, the stage is 
set for a successful program. 


Surveying the Existing Guidance Program 


Assuming there is interest and enthusiasm on the part of key ad- 
ministrative personnel, probably one of the best starting points in 
determining levels of readiness of the staff is in looking at the existing 
guidance program. Faculty members like to feel that they are being 
given credit for the guidance functions they are already performing 

2 In-service Preparation for Guidance Duties, Part 1, Series of Committee Reports 


С + H К 
m Bp ou U.S. Office of Education, Federal Security Agency 
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in their regular activities. If the guidance leader * starts with the view 
of "Let's take a look at some of the guidance functions we are perform- 
ing," he establishes a positive basis for discussion. This approach also 
enables the staff to become more aware of the scope and function of 
the existing guidance program. During this initial stage, the guidance 
leader may be a resource person to the faculty in identifying the оп- 
going pattern of guidance service, or he may work with a committee 
of interested faculty members on a tentative and informal survey of 
the current program. 


Pooling of Ideas through Informal Conferences 


It is the function of either the guidance leader or the survey group 
to talk with teachers and other members of the staff to determine the 
activities, strengths, difficulties, and problems which they identify in 
the ongoing guidance program and then to pool all their positive ideas 
for improving the program and their personal interests іп participating 
in guidance activities. In these contacts the guidance leader or the 
leadership group should be alert to variations in readiness among the 
faculty for recognizing guidance needs and for expressing willingness 
to participate in guidance activities. 

Not all members of the faculty will be equally enthusiastic, nor will 
all be interested in developing special competencies in guidance. The 
unique backgrounds of training and experience of teachers dictate 
their professional interests and attitudes toward activities involving 
human relations. The advisability of a questionnaire to determine in- 
terests and needs is raised in any study of readiness for training. There 
is some evidence that in developing professional training units indi- 
vidual and small group discussions are more valuable than a question- 
naire. Following the pattern of leadership previously described, this 
would suggest that the guidance leader within a school would make 
an opportunity to discuss personally with each faculty member the 
guidance program and their mutual interest and training in guidance. 
Such discussions may be more productive after an orientation-type 
meeting where the faculty have an opportunity to think about the 

“The term guidance leader will be used to describe the person who through 


training, interest, and professional job responsibility takes the initiative in ofganiz- 
ing and activating the in-service training program in guidance in the school. 
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guidance program and to consider some of the clements generally 
identified with guidance. 


Getting Set with an Orientation Meeting 


А guidance orientation meeting might spotlight guidance activities in 
the particular school and provide a basis of understanding among the 
faculty about present activities. Recognizing ongoing contributions of 
staff members tends to increase faculty interest in future plans and 
roles of the guidance program. In addition to spotlighting specific ac- 
tivities of staff members, the following points might be clarified in 
such an orientation meeting: (1) description of existing guidance 
activities in the present school program; (2) discussion of questions 
and problems raised by staff members as to their functions in the 
guidance program, including problems of over-all planning and spe- 
cific practices and techniques; and (3) introduction of suggestions by 
staff members on areas of guidance training for which they feel a 
special need. 

Such an overview-type meeting will not only tend to show the na- 
ture of the ongoing activities of the school; it will also tend to lessen 
the impression that some new burden is being placed, or about to be 
placed, upon the faculty. From research in industry 


group participation, there is evidence that 


staff members in a training program is in proportion to the degree that 
the members understand an 


d accept at the outset of the training period 
the existing program and recognize its strengths and its weaknesses. 
Individual and small group discussions following an informal orienta- 
tion and problem-census meeting often bring out real concerns and 
active professional interests of faculty members. Previous training and 
interest backg 


rounds of the faculty аге а potential reservoir for im- 
proving the guidance program of the school. 


on the vitality of 
active give-and-take by 


Using Teacher Questionnaires and Pupil Inventories 
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niques, professional library usage, control procedure, etc.—can be pro- 
ductive. 

Additional techniques for ascertaining needs might include the 
following: 

1. Have teachers keep a list for one week of the questions and 
problems which pupils bring to them and for which the teachers do 
not have satisfactory answers. 

2. Use a pupil-inventory form on which pupils will record their in- 
terests, problems, and needs. 

3. Use with students simple, open-ended questions, such as *What 
two problems or worries concern you most?" and "How could the 
school help you with them?" 

4. Discuss one or more case studies of pupils generally known to the 
faculty. An outgrowth of these discussions might logically lead to 
more organized sessions on pupil-study procedures. 

Тһе activities suggested above will help to determine the level of 
readiness of the staff for іп-вегуісе training in guidance and will, at the 
same time, serve as a basis for preliminary planning of the program. 


DETERMINING NEEDS FOR IN-SERVICE TRAINING 


Teachers Are Professionals 


Closely related to the problem of determining readiness for in- 
service training is the task of establishing specific training needs. Here 
again, the problem is not so much the imposing of preconceived train- 
ing patterns on a faculty group, as logically organized and as needed 
as they may seem to be, as it is spending the necessary time to de- 
termine levels of faculty training. Perhaps the most useful starting 
position in determining in-service needs is the assumption that all mem- 
bers of the staff have specific competencies for various types of guid- 
ance activities, As the result of their experiences, training, and per- 
Sonality organizations, various faculty members have the potential for 
playing varied roles in the school's ongoing guidance activities. The 
responsibility of the guidance leader, usually the principal or director 
of guidance, is to devise some manner of establishing the backgrounds 
and interests of faculty members so as to set the scene for next Steps 
in training. 
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Making a Survey of Staff Training and Interest 


Although no formula can be prescribed for quickly and accurately 
determining the backgrounds of staff members and their training needs, 
there exist a few methods of appraisal that have wide application. Some 
of these were suggested in connection with determining readiness. One 
is a survey of the previous education and experience of faculty mem- 
bers. Here it is important for the guidance leader to consider non- 
academic training or experiences which may have implications for the 
guidance program. For example, a person with experience in an em- 
ployment office or in industry may contribute discussions on place- 
ment techniques. Being a parent is a highly complex experience which 
often is lightly valued by members of the profession who may be both 
teachers and parents. Training in child growth and development con- 
fronts parents every day. If the experience of faculty members can be 
enlisted, increased interest may be expected for at least two reasons: 
first, in making these contributions they will have a greater sense of 
belonging to the group; second, persons in the group will be more 
interested because of an understanding with other faculty members. 

Probably one of the best means of surveying experiences and train- 
ing is through discussions at early orientation meetings. Self-introduc- 
tions, with leading questions by the director, are often helpful. In some 
instances a personal-data sheet completed voluntarily by the faculty 
will serve to identify persons who have special contributions to make 
because of their experience, training, or interest. 

In almost every school there will be one or more faculty members 
who have special knowledge or skill pertinent to the guidance program. 
Sometimes merely discussing the unique roles in the guidance program 


of the librarian, home teachers, and coach will stimulate interest and 
cooperation among the staff. 


Gaining Faculty Cooperation 


hich a staff participates in any type of guidance 


rgely on the understanding and acceptance of the 
ffective guidance 
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the program is not possible. It is also extremely important that faculty 
members see that the guidance services which they render will in- 
crease their teaching effectiveness without necessarily increasing their 
teaching load. 

Since teachers are quite human, their sensitivity to the possibility of 
increasing their teaching load cannot be overlooked in the discussions 
of an in-service training program in guidance. Several of the guidance 
specialists who have written on in-service training have carefully 
pointed out that certain “teacher blocks" 5:67 should be anticipated. 
It might be well to review briefly several factors, real and imaginary, 
which may operate against the training program. Some of the most 
common “blocks” to the program are the following: 

1. Teachers may resent a program which they think will add то 
their already overloaded schedules. Administrative attention to re- 
vamping the record-keeping systems and clerical-type activities will 
provide additional time for teachers to take part in a guidance training 
activity. In some instances there can be little doubt that many teachers 
who enter in-service training programs with a high level of interest 
will end up with a "What's the use?” attitude unless steps are taken 
by administrators to facilitate the regular work, rather than add to it 
by increased duties. 

2. Many schools have in-service programs because they think, “It is 
the thing to do.” In such situations teachers justifiably resent participa- 
tion. They will, however, be interested in programs built on the guid- 
ance needs identified by the staff and developed in an atmosphere of 
friendly and cooperative planning. 

3. Many teachers are frustrated because they do not know what is 
expected of them in projected in-service programs. There is a con- 
tinuing need in any faculty group for a clear understanding of staff 
responsibilities and administrative policies connected with getting any 
type of in-service training program under way. This is particularly 
true if there is a great deal of discussion about members of the faculty 
doing guidance without a clarification as to "what" and “whom.” The 


5 Clifford E. Erickson and Glenn E. Smith, Organization and Administration of 
Guidance Services, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., New York, 1947, p. 209. 

5 Clifford E, Erickson (ed.), А Basic Text for Guidance Workers, Prentice- 
Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1947, рр. 401-402. 

" United States Office of Education, ор. сй., pp. 9-10. 
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need for sensitive leadership is most critical in the devclopment and 
operation of in-service programs. It is here that administrative direc- 
tion, purpose, and enthusiasm are most keenly felt by members of the 
teaching staff. 

4. It is not always possible for schools to provide time during the 
school day for faculty members to participate in training programs. 
Most teachers realize that it is usually impossible to conduct in-service 
programs completely on school time. However, they do appreciate 
compromise efforts which seek to schedule some in-service activities 
on school time. 

5. In-service training should not be considered as a group procedure 
exclusively, although each faculty group will have several common 
training needs. Some faculty members will have training needs not 
common to their group. It may be necessary to provide for them on 
an individual basis. For example, a teacher new to the system may be 
particularly ill at ease with parent-conference reporting employed in 
many modern elementary schools or may not be sure of his interpreta- 
tion of some of the newer tests of educational development being used 
at the high school level. In such cases it would appear that greater in- 


terest and more active participation could be secured by providing 
some individualized help. 


PLANNING IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Planning for Leadership of the Program 

Identifying potential leadership among the faculty is associated with 
appraising the group's level of readiness and training needs. Before 
any faculty member is ready for a protracted in-service training pro- 
gram, it is necessary for the principal to determine the minimum re- 
sources available to the group. This would include faculty members 
who are sufficiently interested to take an active part in a more profes- 
Sional study of existing conditions, It would include also the availability 
of out-of-school leaders to conduct organized training sessions and to 
Serve as consultants on specific problems. Valuable resource persons 


are state supervisors, counselor trainers, county school guidance staff 
members, and members of college faculties. 


From information gathered through orientation meetings and other 
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preliminary activities, there are a number of activities that can be 
carried out before setting a series of in-service training meetings. 
Planning these activities may be the responsibility of the guidance 
leader or may be delegated to a small committee. Тһе activities of this 
person or group might include: 

1. Planning an agenda for one or more of the initial in-service train- 
ing meetings 

2. Arranging for and securing leaders and consultants 

3. Gathering and arranging materials and equipment facilities to be 
used at various times during the training session 

4. Surveying and compiling faculty and pupil responses as to needs 
and desires relative to ongoing guidance services 

5, Preparing bulletins, newsletters, and book reviews to stimulate 
interest in guidance 


Administrative versus Group Planning 


After plans for preliminary activities have been developed, the 
guidance leader faces the problem of the over-all content of the in- 
Service education program. There are two points of view about the 
Content of in-service programs. Some guidance specialists hold that such 
programs should be carefully planned in advance to cover the essential 
topics. Their programs are designed to meet needs as recognized by 
the administrative planners. Others believe that the needs recognized 
by the program planners may not be those recognized by teachers and 
Others for whom the programs are planned. From their point of view, 
training needs which are unrecognized by trainees cannot be used to 
build a successful training program. They contend the group should 
formulate the topics. They would limit preplanning to such items as 
Securing working facilities, identifying consultants, and arranging of 
Other administrative matters relative to schedules and the like. These 
two viewpoints are diametrically opposed. In most training situations 
Probably а middle course is most common. 


Preparing Topics for Discussion 


After the orientation meetings, personal conferences, and small group 
Meetings, it is often possible to set up general topics, such as: 

1. How сап pupils’ personal problems be resolved through the 
Suidance program? 
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2. How can teachers use tests for guidance purposes? 

3. How does the guidance program influence curriculum planning? 

4. What are the elements of a functional cumulative-record system? 

5. How can test results improve classroom teaching? 

6. How can a school organize so that staff members have time for 
guidance work? 

7. How can resources in a community be utilized by the school in 
guidance work? 


8. How can schools utilize results of follow-up studies of pupils? 
Initiating Guidance Surveys 


It may seem that considerable time is being devoted to the preliminary 
Steps in the in-service program. This impression is true because ex- 
perience shows that human beings move slowly toward new growth. 
Determining their readiness to grow and the extent of their needs and 
involving them in the planning of the growth experiences are basic 
to the success of any program. The key function of guidance leader- 
ship is to be sensitive to the slow-moving nature of the learning process 
and not to rush or overwhelm participants with a neatly planned but 
possibly frustrating program. It is the recurring theme of this discus- 
sion that probably it is safest to initiate an in-service program follow- 
ing numerous exploratory personal and small-group meetings in which 
the staff has had an opportunity to participate in problem identifica- 
tion. Generally, such mectings and conferences result primarily in a 
survey of the needs and facilities of a particular school. Surveys of 
school guidance programs have grouped themselves somewhat around 
the following points: 

l. Determination of the availability of guidance services in the 
present school organizational pattern 

2: Development of an inventory of pupil interest, problems, and 
needs 

3. Determination of the 
teachers felt they were un 

4. Analysis of questions 
their function in the guida: 

5. Appraisal of the exte 
or planned by members o 


questions and problems of pupils to which 
able to give adequate assistance 

and problems of staff members related to 
nce program 

nt of guidance training already completed 
f the school staff, together with suggestions 
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regarding areas of guidance education for which they feel a special 
need 

Although time-consuming, these surveys provide guidance leaders 
with a real measure of security, giving them at least an approximation 
of the level of readiness for in-service training of their group. They 
also can feel that they have a relatively reliable basis for planning a 
training program on real, rather than assumed, needs of the group. Тһе 
Survey process indicates a logical starting point and establishes some 
idea of a means of evaluating the program once it is launched. 


OPERATING AN IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Sampling Blueprints for Guidance Training 


The leadership task in guidance training is complicated by the 
Necessity of seeing to it not only that the in-service program is made 
to fit the needs of each local school faculty, but also that it is not of 
the “boom and bust" variety. This means, therefore, that activities 
must be worked out in a relatively gradual sequence so that there will 
bea continuation of training rather than an elaborate start with a vague 
future. It is not possible to draw an over-all blueprint for in-service 
training, There are, however, some ideas which һауе been developed 
Out of the experience of other situations that may be suggestive to 
those responsible for the guidance plan. Possibly these will provide 
Some index of the type of plans which the local group might evolve. 
‚1. At the outset, it is important that the faculty conceive of the 
M-service training program as contributing to the improvement of 
their personal relationships with pupils, other faculty members, pars 
ents, and administrators. They also should recognize in the outline of 
the program an opportunity to develop skills in the use of guidance 
techniques and thereby to improve their classroom teaching pro- 
Cedures, "The in-sefvice training program should hold promise for 
the faculty of also developing a better basic understanding of the 
Point of view апа purposes of the school. 


2. As the in-service program gets under way, 1 5 
Continuous program of information and interpretation be made avail- 
able to the entire staff and interested members of the community. 


it is important that a 
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Through general faculty meetings and staff bulletins, teachers and the 
public can be more aware of the progress being made. Every com- 
munity has opportunities which permit members of the faculty to re- 
port on their activities and contributions. Service clubs frequently 
like to have educators speak to them. These opportunities, if shared by 
the entire staff rather than by those with specific guidance leadership, 
increase staff interest in the program. The same would be true con- 
cerning opportunities to serve on county or state committees or to 
participate in educational conferences and other means through which 
information can be shared and faculty members can receive recogni- 
tion. 

3. Teachers should make use of intra- and interschool visiting. It is 
desirable for them to grow through on-the-job training. It is stimu- 
lating and reassuring to feel that other professionals are concerned 
about some of your problems and have taken steps toward solution in 
their specific situations. It is important that plans for teacher visitation 
be worked out by faculty members instead of being dealt with solely 
as a responsibility of the guidance leader. Although it is desirable ex- 
perience to see firsthand how other people are meeting their problems, 
teachers are sensitive about being singled out as needing this type of 
experience. A volunteer basis established by a teacher’s committee 
is nearly always more acceptable to a faculty group. 

4. As in-service programs develop, the question of an adequate 
professional library is often raised. Information which applies to the 
problems being covered by the in-service training program is best 
utilized when it is located in an area easily available to the total staff. 
Those participating in the training program should participate in the 
selection of books, films, and other materials for this professional 
library.8 

5. Systematic surveys of pupil problems by both locally constructed 
and commercially developed tests or attitude scales provide an excellent 
basis for getting started on an in-service training program. An analysis 
of the responses indicates the extent to which the more pressing prob- 
lems of pupils are being met through the school program. Such an 
analysis makes an excellent basis for working on specific problems as 
a regular part of the in-service training program. 


8 See bibliography for: (1) "mini ee е у 
and (3) guidance Blimp пита bibliography,” (2) guidance pamphlets, 
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6. As the in-service program develops, a follow-up study of what is 
happening to the specific pupils is a valuable procedure. Analysis of 
the problems of specific pupils and definite techniques for helping 
them solve their problems can frequently be facilitated by the use of 
the case conference method. At times, a more generalized analysis can 
be made by periodic surveys of students and by follow-up studies of 
youngsters going on to high schools from the elementary school or 
those graduating or dropping out of the high school program. Studies 
of specific pupils and types of pupils can become a means of helping 
children and of advancing the in-service education program for the 
faculty. 

7. In the upper grades of the elementary school and in the second- 
ary school, analysis of pupil participation in extra class activities 
often is a valuable in-service activity. Answers to such questions as 
"Are certain pupils contributing too little or too much?” and “Is the 
problem of over-participation centered in the pupil or in the choice 
of activities open to him?" are the first step in evaluating the co-cur- 
ricular program and can become the basis for planning to meet any 
needs which may best be uncovered. 


Planning Training Methods 


Once the basic starting points in the in-service training program 
are identified and plans are laid, the question of training methods is 
the next logical step. The methods available include formal course 
Work, offered as extension classes by local universities, or less formally 
organized programs, such as workshops, conferences, field observa- 
tions, demonstrations, teacher institutes, faculty meetings, and child- 
study groups. These activities generally involve a group approach to 
in-service training. Since not all needs are group needs, it is im- 
portant to consider the possibility of individual assistance being pro- 
vided for some staff members through the services of state and county 
guidance personnel, as well as by specialized personnel within а large 
district's central office staff. There are growing opportunities for 
university-supervised internships in guidance activities in larger school 
Systems. Nonacademic work experiences provide valuable firsthand 
knowledge of the world and individual insights into the needs and goals 
of the people. Well-planned summer work experiences may be among 
the most valuable training opportunities open to certain staff members. 
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Utilizing Guidance Consultants 


Тһе individuals or groups assuming leadership in the guidance train- 
ing program must themselves be well oriented. Because of the techni- 
cal nature of the subject and because of the complexity of the prob- 
lems in human relations which will be raised, a successful in-service 
training program cannot be projected on the basis of the “blind lead- 
ing the blind." It is important at the outset of the program to survey 
the possibilities of available specialized leadership. In some instances 
there will be a highly trained guidance person available to the faculty 
as a member of the local school staff, or possibly as a member of a 
central staff of the district or a member of the county or state guidance 
division. If such training personnel are available, their knowledge and 
leadership should become a part of the planning. This does not mean 
that the activities of the faculty group may be dominated or directed 
by trained guidance personnel. It means only that their knowledge 
or skill should be available as a resource to the group. 

Better working relations result where teachers are permitted to or- 
ganize their own groups and to select their group leaders rather than 
having their groups or leadership set up for them. When study groups 
are controlled and directed cooperatively by their members, teachers 
are likely to acquire a deeper insight into personnel practices, even 


though they may not cover as broad a field of information as if their 
experiences were outlined for them. 


Using University and College Professors 


When local resource personnel are not available, and even in in- 
stances where a highly skilled staff is available, it is extremely important 
to consider utilizing faculty members from nearby universities and 
colleges. Most colleges and universities now include extension classes, 
Summer courses, workshops, seminars, and supervised internships deal- 
ing with guidance and pupil personnel. Taking formal courses in 
guidance enables faculty members to develop competencies in special 
areas and at the same time have an opportunity to work toward ad- 
vanced degrees which are often requisite to salary considerations. 


Much time and duplication of effort can be saved if the faculty group 


can make careful appraisal of the types of guidance training offered 


in nearby training institutions and possibly plan courses which they 
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could take that would contribute to the several aspects of local school 
guidance planning. 

Extension classes and summer courses permit extensive training in 
particular phases of professional work. For counselors, such courses 
provide opportunities for more specialized training. They also give the 
counselor trainees an opportunity to associate with people interested 
in the same field seeking self-improvement. There is a growing trend 
for the large universities to bring training programs to school districts 
through off-campus classes. It would seem important that in this situa- 
Чоп the school district and the cooperating training institution realize 
the value of permitting faculty members to have some time beyond 
their regular class time to visit the school in which they are offering 
Courses and to become acquainted with the problems and organiza- 
“onal concerns of that school unit. This type of in-service training 
Seems ideal in many ways because it permits a problem approach to be 
developed under the expert leadership of college instructors. 


Organizing Workshops 


Besides formal course work in guidance as a means of in-service 
training, there are several informal procedures of great value. These 
Include Workshop sessions where the emphasis is upon promoting 
teacher activity and upon establishing easy, cordial relations between 
teachers and administrators. Although workshops probably rely more 

Сауу on participation of members of the group than do formal 
courses, it is still quite important that skilled leadership be available 
2%, Workshop sessions. Workshops can be organized for one or two 

ays Ор fora week, or they may meet for several hours each week over 
* Period of time, Usually the purpose of workshops is to develop 
giving and interpreting tests, 
e group to work together on 
devising а cumulative-record 


ag Competencies—pupil counseling, 

a Scie Provide an opportunity for th 

orm 4 Project, such as developing or 
m. 

tig опора are advantageous because they aed eiae d 

fud топ, are less formally organized, and are usually sm se d 

are m, They can be organized easily around local problems an 1 
aoe readily coordinated into other local activities. They permit 


Pooling of talents and ideas by the participating faculty group and 


“ely less heavily on the knowledge of the guidance leader. They do, 
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however, require considerable skill by the leader in techniques of work- 
ing with groups, combining ideas, and furthering discussions. Unlike 
formal courses, workshops can start only after an awareness of prob- 
lems has been developed and there is a concern for solving these 
problems. Again the problem of skilled leadership in workshops is quite 
real, the degree of skill by guidance leaders largely determining the 
maturity, conclusions, and the level of productivity of the sessions. 

In addition to workshop sessions, conferences may be planned 
around the specific objectives developed through the problem-defi- 
nition activities of the group. A single conference or a series of con- 
ferences attended by relatively small groups of people can cover a 
specific guidance activity, such as planning pupil programs. They 
are flexible to provide an opportunity to devote maximum attention 
to specific problems of such a small, homogeneous group. They per- 
mit informality, the free exchange of ideas, and a pooling of experi- 
ence. Like workshop sessions, which are usually attended by a some- 
what larger group and may not have such specific objectives, 
conferences do need careful leadership to provide continuity and 
direction in pooling recommendations. 


Spotlighting Good Practices by Observations and Demonstrations 


Observation by field trips of successful programs and practices has 
the advantage of dealing with live situations and situations in which 
there is objective evidence of success. Both of these aspects of ob- 
servation provide excellent promotional and motivational value. Field 
trips to other schools or to nonguidance centers frequently serve as 
excellent in-service education opportunities. It is important that the 
observers are briefed to know what to look for. Follow-up evaluations 
with the observing group are of real value in picking out the key points. 
iu observation of successful practice sometimes carries with it the 

mptation to copy another school's program because it is successful. 


Тһе guidance leader will һау i 
- е to provide s 1 ь 7 
especially where the situation of ike шабақ Faa problem 


SN observers is quite similar to the 
situation of a successful school : 


In s о! program that they have observed. 
be ae guidance worker usually comes to 
school group, using 1 x а ка 1 uo дань i dire 
ізі А: Б loca records, information, and additional ma- 

orking with local pupils. The demonstration, as an in- 
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а procedure, brings examples of good practice to a school, in 
= А the observation technique in which a person or group goes 
idi — to study successful practices. There is a growing 

a с specialized guidance workers to identify demonstration 
work as one of their essential activities. The procedure of case study 
conferences of pupils is an excellent approach because demonstrations 
can be adapted to local situations with minimum difficulty. 

With demonstrations, as with observations, it is important that the 
guidance techniques and situations are in line with the present level of 
eis де! operation of the school staff. Techniques observed or 
saa ror should be presented in situations where local persons 
м: es are prepared to carry on, and where plans have been de- 

Oped for postobservation and postdemonstration activities. 


Insti 
Stitutes, Faculty Meetings, and Study Groups 


oe both before school starts and throughout the year, pro- 
мц b. Paid of arousing interest in guidance activities which 
through « f — to later meetings. For example, the introduction 
Broupin dcs hers institute session of sociometrics techniques for the 
meetings Aes could set the stage for several subsequent in-service 
grouping 4 м ен ѕоте teachers might follow through their own class 
Within Е rx a study of the existing relationships and group structures 
handling = classrooms. Faculty meetings | provide one means for 
eñce techni atively brief topics. Sociodrama illustrating recent confer- 
Cher ee has been used successfully in such faculty meetings. 
Seems to be most significant trends in sia training of teachers 
of teabhars organized child-study programs ^^ in which small groups 
P A with trained leaders once or twice a month for one 
Analyze а "e years. Here teachers have an opportunity to study, 
and at he interpret the behavior of children in their own classrooms 
child aoe time develop a background of scientific inf 
fields, cM and development, psychology, sociology, and related 
increasin м аге indications that child-study programs will become 
gly significant aspects of the teacher in-service programs 


ormation in 


Withi 
in the next few years. 
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Using Consultants 


Trained guidance workers on the staffs of local, county, and state 
offices can provide valuable help and direct assistance in solving cur- 
rent problems faced by the ongoing guidance services of the local 
district. Because their job responsibilities require that they operate in 
a great variety of situations, consultants often can bring experience and 
insights developed around one set of problems to bear upon the prob- 
lems of a local district. They are excellent resources for assisting in 
planning the evaluation of guidance programs. They can make real 
contributions as participants or as resource leaders. They are excellent 
Sources of information on current training materials and in many 
cases can provide up-to-date suggestions as to films, books, pamphlets, 
etc., that may be of real value in local training problems. 


EVALUATING THE IN-SERVICE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Appraising the Ongoing Program 


The theme of this chapter has been that the in-service training pro- 
gram should be geared to the levels of readiness and needs of the 
training group. Only by periodic evaluations in which the trainees 
have an opportunity to state their feelings about the program can it 
be determined whether the needs of the group are being met. Con- 
tinued interest and participation by any training group depends upon 
the opportunity to evaluate the program and redirect, if necessary. 

In many instances group atmosphere will be sufficiently relaxed to 
make it possible for the evaluation to be a part of the ongoing discus- 
sion. Sometimes topics such as "How can our procedure be altered 
to suit our needs better?" or *Are the problems we are discussing the 


same as those we face in operating our guidance program?" will set the 
stage for informal evaluations. 


Where the grou 
fear of reflecting on the leadership, 


Е program planning and modification of the training 
plan, if needed. The basic point in informal evaluations of this type 
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BRUN bs determine the extent to which the interests of the par- 
are being served rather than to determine how much they 
are learning. 

Since the purpose of an in-service training program in guidance is 
the improvement of guidance services in a specific school, one means 
of evaluating in-service training would be to evaluate the total pro- 
Bram and its effects "before" and "after" the program is inaugurated. 
Obviously, the evaluation of the total guidance program is a technical 
o E: св problem. Chapter 5 deals in detail with steps and procedures 

Mine "m the total program. | . 

dim viaa education can be evaluated in terms of (1) its effects, 
ch as professional development of the staff, improvements in the 
т program, increase in student ability to make satisfactory per- 
fum Og wai and increases in by-products of the guidance pro- 
d de. improved teacher morale, administrative rapport, curricu- 
ion); and (2) the specific characteristics or activities of the 


сене d" 
егуісе training itself. 


Ev Р 
luating the Blueprints 


T е. Ойсе of Education и has summarized eighteen points 

Service e orm against which to check characteristics of a local in- 

адо Pais program. They merit careful consideration by the 

evaluatin садег. All phases of the program- planning, operating, and 

veloped dien probed. These questions pinpoint the basic ideas de- 

evaluatio this chapter and illustrate how aims become the basis for 
n. 


118 қ 
гам the program spring from local needs and problems? 
3 у y content evolved on the basis of these local needs? 
оса. ре i ‘bility in planning the details of the 
Program? persons given responsibility in p g 
4. . . x" B . 
Че; Dy the procedures stimulate maximum individual thinking a 
pation? 
5. Is . 
Solutions i opportunity given to evaluate points of 
іп te 4 "m АТ 
Conditions) rms of applicability to local conditions, 
6.1 a | 
and p м the training carried out in light of a sound philosophy of the nature 
"In Ce of guidance services? 
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у, Washington, 1950. 
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7. Is the training coordinated and integrated into the supervisory func- 
tion of the guidance program? 

8. Is adequate use made of resource persons in the state or district? 

9. Are adequate resource materials available and used? 

10. Are adequate physical facilities available for both group and com- 
mittee study? 

11. Is adequate coverage provided so that training is available to groups 
and individuals who need it? 

12. Is interest in the program sustained so as to maintain a constant level 
of participation by members? 

13. Are adequate records kept of decisions and recommendations evolved 
in the in-service program? 

14. Are permanent records kept of all in-service education activities, 
showing topics covered, method of training, dates and training time, and 
persons enrolled? 

15. Does the program concentrate on evolving details, forms, and pro- 
cedures for organizing and operating the local program? 


16. Is opportunity provided to study programs and to handle operational 
problems of individual schools? 


17. Are persons participating in the program given opportunity to cvalu- 
ate the training program? 


18. Are suggestions obtained for improving subsequent training? 
Studying the Effects of Guidance Training on Persons Involved 


Тһе people involved in an evaluation of training include the students 
as well as the staff. An evaluation of the effect of guidance services 
on students should include the following points: (1) the number of 
students becoming adjusted more satisfactorily in their personal prob- 
lems; (2) student ability to face and solve personal problems; (3) 
student evaluation of help received from guidance services; and (4) 
student concern about plans for additional education and vocational 
placement, 

Since guidance services involve relationships between staff тет- 
bers and students, over-all improvements in the services сап be ex- 
pected as staff members better their attitudes and increase their skills 
to perform specific roles in the guidance program. A change in think- 
ing and feeling is basic to change in action. Such questions as the fol- 
lowing have been suggested 1? as providing leads for determining the 
existence of changes in attitudes and abilities of staff members: 

12 Ibid., p. 94. 
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1. Науе Staff workers shown interest, appreciation, and participation in 
professional guidance activities? 


2. Is there increased voluntary reading of professional guidance literature 
by staff members? 


E Do staff members reflect greater understanding of the nature and sig- 
nificance of the guidance program? 

+ Do guidance workers indicate improved knowledge of guidance tech- 
niques and improved skill in carrying on various phases of the guidance 
program? 

5. Is there improved sensitivity of staff members to student need for 
Counseling service? 


Evaluating the By-products of the Guidance Training соңга. 


When in-service training works with the problems of the local 
school situation, it often leads to important changes in curriculum and 
School organization which are independent of changes which may be 
effected in the guidance program as such. Interest in student problems 
by the school staff often reveals a need for greater emphasis in certain 
areas of the curriculum or possibly for modification of administrative 
Procedure in handling discipline problems, revised curricula, and re- 
Organized administrative procedures. 


Guidance Services and Basic Assumptions 


In Setting up some “basic assumptions” for the discussion of guid- 
ance services in smaller schools, Clifford Froehlich !? developed three 
guiding principles which summarize the views expressed in this chap- 
ter and give orientation for all guidance leaders who have the responsi- 
bility of promoting and fostering the development of guidance services 
at the local school level. 

1. Guidance services cannot be superimposed upon a school but must 

“come through a process of gradual growth an integral part of the school 
Program. 
22. When establishing a guidance program, 


iin j Ле forme 
sonny, 10 functions which ean ре perfon 


the range of services should be 
d adequately by available per- 


к) 
whi 'à he development of the program is dependent upon the speed with 
Ph the staff acquires skills in handling additional guidance tools. 
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Со Clifford Froehlich, Guidance Services in Smaller Schools, McGraw-Hill Boo 
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PROJECTS 


1. Prepare a list of definitions of educational leadership. А 

2. Make an analysis of the principal’s leadership role in small, medium-sized, 
and large elementary schools. Do the same for the secondary field. 

3. Prepare a list of points which could be used in determining readiness for 
in-service training in guidance. . 

4. Make an analysis of the faculty in your school to determine specific 
training for a well-functioning guidance program. 

5. Prepare a personal-data sheet that you could use to identify persons who 
have special contributions to make in the guidance organization. 

6. Assume that you have been appointed guidance leader. You have а small 

committee. Plan an agenda for the first two or three in-service meetings. 
. Make a list of objectives in the guidance in-service training program. 
. Prepare a statement appraising the in-service training program in your 


district. Evaluate the program against the eighteen points of the US. 
Office of Education. 


оо ~ 
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CHAPTER 3 


Preparing the Master 
Program to Include 


Guidance Services 


The term master program is used to describe the curricula or sequence 
ОЁ courses in a secondary school arranged within the framework of the 
daily schedule of classes. Some educators refer to the master program 
as the “daily schedule of classes.” However, it is more than a “schedule 
of classes,” for it involves the total curriculum plan of a school devised 
to meet the educational requirements ‘of its pupils. State, city, and 
School requirements for graduation as well as teachers’ skills are con- 
sidered in constructing the master program. Guidance plays its role 
In the process, since pupil interviews, test results, and other data indi- 
Cate pupil needs which are considered in constructing a master program 
designed to bring about pupil growth. 

The point of view from which the master program, or schedule, is 
Conceived determines if it is guidance-centered. Prepared from the 
guidance viewpoint, the master program is a plan which may utilize 
the creative and unique abilities of the teaching staff to accomplish 
the educational needs peculiar to pupils as individuals. In this sense the 
master program can express the philosophical values of individual free- 
dom and responsibility inherent in democracy. 

. The administrator can make the master program a basic guidance 
istrument by (1) an intimate knowledge of the background, training, 


Xperience, preferences, and special aptitudes of teachers; (2) a com- 
45 
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prehensive knowledge of the personal, social, and educational needs 
of pupils, as well as their aptitudes and inaptitudes; and (3) a working 
knowledge of school and community facilities. 

Thus, preparing the master program is more than a clerical, mechani- 
cal job of fitting teachers, pupils, and classrooms into a balanced pat- 
tern. It remains a guidance function—a broad operation employing 
every tenet of good, democratic personnel administration, of teacher 
aptitudes, interest, and training, combined with pupil needs, school 
facilities, and community resources. 


BASIC PRINCIPLES TO BE OBSERVED 


The principles or standards that should be observed in constructing 
the master program involve careful thinking and consideration by the 
administrator. Who shall be responsible for preparing the master pro- 
gram? How can it be a democratic procedure, providing participation 
for pupils, teachers, counselors, and administrators? What type of pro- 
gram, or schedule, will best fit the needs of the school? These are some 
of the vital questions that must be satisfactorily answered before work 
can begin on the more mechanical, routine operations involved in the 
process. 


The Master Program—a Major Responsibility of the Principal 


Many studies have shown that it is best for the principal to be re- 
sponsible for preparing the master program. There are many important 
reasons for this: (1) many personnel and management decisions must 
be made, such as placing teachers in classrooms and assigning certain 
types of classes to teachers; (2) many decisions requiring an over-all 
view of curriculum planning for the schools have to be made; and (3) 
if such decisions were made by the counselor or teachers, they would 
be placed in the role of administrator, which would be contrary to 
their training and particular functions in the school organization. Е 

Although the principal should retain the main leadership responsi- 
bility, in practice it is often delegated to other administrative per 
sonnel, namely, vice-principals—especially in larger schools. When the 
responsibility of preparing the master program is delegated to 006 
person, it is generally given to the girls’ vice-principal, the boys’ vice 
principal, and, in some cases, to the counselor. When the responsibility 
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pr e e is, „Соттоп combinations are principal and 
Where Ea : len vice-principal and counselor. 

all күледі P e ility is shared, the administrator assumes the over- 

ing 5 dn 4 > program and makes the weightier decisions concern- 
he “фиш ше assignments, curriculum planning, and class sizes. 

cording я 2 іп many important ways: grouping pupils ac- 

grouping ires жаға pupil choices, securing test data for 

ha an ове a her similar work of a technical or guidance, rather 

strative, nature. 


T 
he Democratic Approach 


Е, қытта of the master program, or schedule of classes, should 
ministrare [o enterprise of pupils, teachers, counselors, and ad- 
Permit бін қ 15 means that some plan of action must be devised to 
Purposeful] а participation of all factions in the тесу!!! 
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Critica] jude the master program through an exchange of -— 
Concerned T E Counselors and administrators should s ж: 
NSure true d не educational process—pupils, teachers, and pare 
rep ue participation. e. 
i ve plan is suggested for several principal reasons: (1) by 


Ting} 
оро t 
> 18 together а representative group of teachers, counselors, and 


Inistra : 
at В А : " 
teach 018, a great source of information 15 made available; (2) 


cerning hs n Counselors can participate in administrative decisions з 
and Couns ase of school activity often closed to them; (3) = E 
Ministrat 918 can gain insights into the reasons for the peoe 
into м. We decisions from an over-all, rather than an 11 т " 
With ¢ tew; and (4) administrators can grow in the exchange of 1d¢ 


€ st. 
Th aff members on a mutual problem. 
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suggestions for 
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1. The principal or vice-principal, to whom the responsibility of 
preparing the master program is delegated, shall be the chairman of the 
committee or workshop group. His duties as leader shall consist largely 
of directing the planning of the workshop and organizing it to func- 
tion effectively. He shall reserve the right to make administrative de- 
cisions that will be outside of the scope of the committee or group. 

2. The head counselor, or director or coordinator of guidance, and 
grade counselors shall act as a technical staff to provide the informa- 
tion, resources, and data required to solve the problems arising in the 
joint enterprise of preparing the master program. The counselor will 
collaborate with the principal in planning and presenting the песез- 
sary information to the group. Counselors will also bring to the com- 
mittee the results of pupil requests and needs, as expressed in guidance 
interviews and recorded and tabulated on program interview cards. 

3. Department chairmen and coordinators of health, attendance, 
student activities, and the like shall act as a semitechnical staff to give 
the group special data within their provinces that will be required 
to ensure proper decisions. Department chairmen will contribute plans, 
suggestions, and ideas regarding their segment of the master program. 

4. Teachers will constitute the source of information, reaction, and 
suggestions to the preparation of the master program from thc grass 
roots, or the classroom, point of view. They will add their wisdom, 197 
formation, and technical observations to democratic decisions arrived 
at by the group. 

The workshop or committee on the preparation of the master pro- 
gram can proceed best in two ways: (1) through general group meet- 
ings in which all members participate in broad policy-making de- 
cisions, under the leadership of the principal, and (2) through special 
committees working on certain aspects of the preparation, such 25 
collecting estimates concerning pupil enrollment, age, sex, and the 
like. 

The following outline, which has been used in one of the majo" 
cities, is suggested for an in-service training workshop. 


Master Program Making 
А = а ая е 
А workshop in master program making has been initiated to creat 


an opportunity for faculty participation. The project will prove lod 
cessful, valuable, and interesting to all who participate. Addition 
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Subtractions, and adjustments will be necessary before the actual 
Schedule is acceptable. 


чл 


‚ Set up basic blocking. 


Step Sequence 


- Determine axis—vertical or horizontal. 


SR 


Faculty horizontal 
. Periods vertical 
с. Determine subject sequence on basis of requirements 


(1) Physical Education 
(2) English 

(3) Social Studies 

(4) Math-science 

(5) Fine Arts 

(6) Practical Arts 


+ Provide for physical equipment. 


4. Prepare board 
b. Determine color tabs for grades 
с. Number pockets 


4. Provide maximum flexibility 
b. Eliminate conflicts 
€. Provide color guide for time schedule 


+ Establish fixed subjects in relation to basic blocking. 
- Determine general variables. 


а. Teachers’ preferences, credentials, abilities, health 
b. Pupils 


(1) Curriculum requirements 
(2) Grade level 

(3) Electives 

(4) Index 

(5) Health 


+ Prepare faculty-preference sheet. 
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7. Determine enrollment by grade and by boys and girls to decide 
number of needed sections. 


a. Tally pupil elective sheets 
b. Estimate number of sections per grade and subject 


8. Prepare color tabs for required sections of subjects by grade 
(core curriculum). 
9. Place teachers names on board by departments in proper 56- 
quence (refer to 1c). 
10. Place fixed subjects on board. Consider basic blocking (refer to 
5a). 
11. Place tabs in proper pockets indicating teachers’ preference for 
grade and department. 
12. Place Physical Education tabs in terms of basic blocking. 
13. Place tabs by departments in terms of subject variables (refer to 
їс). 
14. Balance grade enrollment by periods. 
15. Prepare room-assignment sheet. 
16. Experiment with sample programs. 
17. Prepare work sheets by grades from the board. 
18. Prepare individual programs from work sheets. 
19. Adjust master program in light of changing conditions—e"” 
rollment, teachers’ allotment, rooms, etc. 


Master Program and Guidance 


Guidance should be of primary consideration in preparing the mas 
ter program. Careful study and analysis should be made of the re 
sults of interest inventories, aptitude- and achievement-test data, m 
counseling interviews as an expression of pupil needs. From such „> 
а pattern may clearly indicate curriculum needs for pupils of магузто 
degrees of individual aptitude and achievement. For example, there may 
be an emphatic need to develop a program for any of the foll 
groups of pupils: (1) the slow learner, (2) the retarded, ог (3) и 
bright, or superior. Without due consideration of guidance informa" 
tion and its implications, the master program can be a dogmatic, ee 
trary instrument which may result only in frustration and failure 
pupils, teachers, and parents. 


É 5 = A he 
Other sources may contribute in a valuable way in preparing : 
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master schedule from the viewpoint of a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram. Parent thinking regarding pupils’ educational choices and voca- 
tional aims should be included through guidance in group meetings and 
Pupil-parent interviews. 

Classroom teachers should contribute information from their daily 
Contacts with pupils through anecdotal records emphasizing the ad- 
Justment and occupational aspects of their subjects, and pupil evalua- 
tions based upon teacher judgments, test scores, and subject grades. 
Home-room teachers should greatly influence the guidance aspects of 
making the master program in their role as "parent teachers,” acting as 
friends and close confidants of their pupils. They can do much per- 
Sonal and vocational counseling through discussion of methods of ac- 
quiring good study habits, the value of education to the pupil as a 
Means of becoming a happy, adjusted citizen in a democracy, and 
Choice of elective subjects in the guidance program. Counselors, of 
Course, are in a key position to help parents, pupils, teachers, and ad- 
Ministrators to understand the full importance of using information 
Obtained in the guidance process. They can indicate through the inter- 
pretation of guidance data how it can be a directive force in prepar- 
118 a master program to be built around the individual differences and 
changing aspirations of pupils, as well as the community occupational 


and civic opportunities afforded them. 


Considering the Pupil 

Providing each pupil with means of expressing his choices in the 
educational program is a cardinal principle in good guidance tech- 
niques, Pupils should be interviewed by their counselors each semester 
Зебоге the master program is made. Such an interview presents two 
Important aspects: (1) it gives pupils an opportunity to make their 
9Wn decisions under guidance, and (2) it gives essential data from 
Which the master program is constructed. Programs made without 
Consulting pupils in a face-to-face relationship lack a sound psychologi- 
Cal basis Since, without this experience, the pupil is deprived of the 
Chance of understanding and making choices which may lead him to a 
Sense of democratic responsibility. То the counselor and administrator, 
үе Pupil-counselor interview is an important method of determin- 


ба еренә pupil needs and teacher assignments, especially in elective 
S, 
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Considering the Teacher's Qualifications 


Тһе principal should have a thorough knowledge of the teaching 
qualifications of the staff to prepare the master program adequately. 
Sources of such knowledge are (1) teacher personnel cards, including 
data regarding teacher certification and major and minor teaching fields, 
hobbies, and special interests; (2) reports from department heads and 
supervisory visits concerning teacher strengths and weaknesses; and 
(3) forms stating teacher preferences and special abilities. 

By careful consideration of such data, the administrator can put to 
optimum use teacher abilities as needed in fulfilling both pupil desire 
and requirements for graduation of state, city, and local school au- 
thorities. The facility with which the principal can work successfully 
with the master program will largely depend upon his knowledge and 
use of the important factor of teacher qualifications. Developing the 
master program through the teacher factor demands administrative skill 
in balancing pupil needs and desires, graduation requirements, and 
teacher skills and abilities. А 

Іп a large school employing many teachers the principal may find it 
easier to solve the above problem. In smaller schools with fewer 
teachers the administrator's task is more difficult. Here the program 
offerings will place extensive demands on the versatility of the limite 
teacher staff. For example, a single teacher may be needed to teach 
in widely different fields calling for several lesson preparations, thus 
violating the principle of equalizing the teacher load in master program 
making. 


Equalizing Teacher Load 


When making the master program, or schedule, the principal should 
be sharply cognizant of the problem, previously mentioned, of equali 
ing teacher load. Strong consideration should be given to all facto M 
contributing to every teacher's load: (1) the number of lesson prepar? 
tions, (2) the kind and number of extracurricular activities, (3) health» 
(4) the size of classes, considering the varying problems, such 
special classes, and (5) the provision of a classroom, if possible, ge 
if not, some means of rotating rooms, traveling teacher assignments, me 

In balancing the master program the principal must also consider * 4 
subjects teachers prefer to teach and those less desired. This prob à 
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is best solved on a broad policy level requiring rotation of strongly 
preferred subjects and a balanced distribution of those less preferred 
among all teachers. Here the principal must work diligently to under- 
stand the aptitudes, interests, and qualifications of the teaching staff, 
thinking of the delicate personnel and morale problems tied in with 
meeting pupil needs in constructing the master program. On one hand, 
the principal must work to achieve teacher satisfaction of his fairness 
in distributing the load; on the other, he must provide for the needs of 
pupils taking subjects in a master program chosen under guidance. 


Utilizing Space, Facilities, and Equipment 


Тһе person who prepares the master program must (1) know the 
School plant very well and (2) have a well-developed understanding 
of the material requirements for the teaching of the various subjects. 
The former is a management function that involves many important 
decisions affecting pupil and teacher morale. The latter is a skill de- 
veloped through experience in teaching and supervising teachers. 

In making the master program, the challenge to the principal is to 
achieve а maximum use of space, facilities, and equipment that will 
render the school program, as expressed in the master schedule, of 
utmost value to pupils and teachers. The principal will find assistance in 
the accurate use of blueprints of the school plant, teachers’ reports on 
T(0m conditions, and direct observation. However, the most im- 
Portant criterion in the selection and assignment of classrooms and 
equipment is provision of the best possible conditions for the education 
of each pupil. 


Determining & Suitable Type of Master Program 


There are three basic methods of master program making: (1) the 
block, (2) the mosaic, and (3) the combination of block and mosaic. 
It is the principal's responsibility to make the choice, considering such 
local factors 25 which procedures will be effective in a given situation. 
This section is presented here as an aid to the understanding and se- 
lecting of the right procedure according to a given set of factors. There 
1S, as mentioned previously in this chapter, an opportunity to use the 
Workshop or committee approach in solving one of the problems in 
Master program making. Led by the administrator in charge of guid- 
ance, the group should study (1) the type of pupils and their needs; 
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(2) the curricular and extracurricular program of the school; (3) the 
goal, or objective, of the school program, as indicated by the com- 
munity, parents, and pupils; (4) the qualifications of the instructional 
staff; and (5) the plant facilities and equipment. With this data and 
considered judgment based upon a sound philosophy of guidance, the 
appropriate choice of type of program can be made. The three types 
of program-making procedures may be described briefly as follows: | 

1. The block program. This system places large numbers of pupils 
in given combinations of subjects. For example, all pupils in a given 
grade will take a schedule, or program, of classes as follows: 


Period Subject 


I Mathematics 
II English and Social Studies 
Ш Science 
IV Electives 
У Physical Education 
VI Industrial Arts for boys 
Homemaking for girls 


Each class is programmed in similar blocks throughout the school 
day, and the subject blocks rotate through the periods. The master pre 
gram thus becomes a series of subject blocks. All pupils in a given 
grade have the same schedule of classes except for electives, industrial 
arts for boys and homemaking for girls. Л 

"This type of program has few strong points. Іп the main it provides 
each pupil and teacher with as simple an arrangement of classes 25 105 
possible to devise. From a purely administrative point of view. chis 
may be excellent, but there are many objections when the schoo 
program is to be broadened by including more than a minimum 
curriculum offerings. The block system becomes ironclad, making и 
exceedingly difficult, if not impossible, to enrich the program choice 
of both pupils and teachers. Elective offerings are extremely curtailed 
since they are generally confined to only one period for each class. Con" 
flicts, therefore, occur at every grade level for pupils who may wie 
to pursue certain electives beyond a single semester experience. А sug 
gested block-plan pattern is shown on page 55. | 

Perhaps the block system of program making is most useful in 512 
junior and senior high schools. In such schools, because of the ш: 
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instructional staff and, in some cases, limited plant facilities, the block 
system may provide all of the curriculum offerings that the school can 
assume. However, in a large school, a straight block program would 
seem to be too circumscribed, and thus inadequate to permit the use of 
multiple teacher talents, in addition to the extensive needs of pupils. 
A listing of the advantages and disadvantages of the block system may 
serve as a helpful check for considering the choice of method for 
master program making. 


Advantages 


„А. The block system of programming is easy to construct, control, 
and administer. 

В. It adequately fulfills the curriculum needs of small schools un- 
able to offer more complex, enriched programs. | 

C. It is better suited to small junior than junior and senior high 
schools. 

D. It provides a simple, regular schedule of classes for pupils and 
teachers, reducing sources of tensions. 

E. It provides physical education classes made up of a single grade, 
and thus offers an opportunity to develop a graded program. 


Disadvantages 
TNI TUNE e 
4. Тһе block system of programming is too restrictive in сош$ 
offerings. 4 
- 4 : ӨШТІ 
B. It sacrifices enriched course offerings for talented pupils 2! 
teachers. 
С; 


From the standpoint of guidance, it limits pupil adjustment ђе“ 
cause of the small number and variety of classes offered. 
D. It restricts a remedial program. 


2. The mosaic plan. This system offers many varied courses to pupils: 
The master program has several sections of a given course in sever? 
different periods. In this way pupils are afforded many different com 
binations of program offerings. A pupil's program, or schedule 0 
classes, is thus made on an individual rather than a group ог class basis 
as in the block system. A suggested mosaic-plan pattern is show? ge 
pages 58-59. 


This type of program making has many advantages for the ind" 
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vidual pupil. It perhaps comes closest to answering the basic guidance 
principle of complying with the heterogeneous needs of all pupils ac- 
cording to their interests and individual differences in ability. 

For the administrator, the mosaic method of programming is more 
complex and difficult to manage than the block program. Neverthe- 
less, especially in large Schools, the method is capable of fully releas- 
ing the potentials of a talented instructional staff. Pupil and teacher 
adjustment under guidance and good administration are more readily 
accomplished through more extensive and varied course offerings. For 
small schools, the mosaic plan is helpful only to a limited extent. Small 
faculties, meager plant facilities, and fewer pupils make the more com- 
plex mosaic plan, or method, although necessary to provide extensive 
course offerings, impractical. In the smallest schools it is almost im- 
possible to set up, even in a modified form. 

Summarized, the advantages and disadvantages of the mosaic plan 
are as follows: 


Advantages 


А. The mosaic system is flexible in meeting the curriculum needs of 
pupils without schedule conflicts. 

B. Its flexibility is a strong factor in providing the possibility for 
pupil adjustment under guidance. 

C. It provides the means of using the varied talents and aptitudes of 


teachers. 

D. It can provide a broader enrichment and exploratory curriculum 
program. 

E. It is best adapted to large schools requiring varied and complex 
curricula. 

F. It enhances the opportunity for providing remedial program 
scheduling. 

Disadvantages 


А. The mosaic system of programming is more difficult to con- 
struct, control, and administer than the block. 

В. Itis not good for schools of small enrollment because it increases 
the complexity of scheduling. 

C. It makes it difficult, if used in programming physical education 
classes, to conduct successfully a graded program. 
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i i г an entire 
D. It rarely provides an opportunity to bring together а 
class of а given grade for meetings and group guidance а 


3. The combination of block and mosaic plans. This и 
bining both plans of master program making, wena ap Бө ni 
advantages of the block and the mosaic systems. It is used in Fon e 
ferent ways in both junior and senior high schools. Many a E 
tors, counselors, and teachers believe a balance of the combine T 2 
can be used to best advantage in junior high schools, because o ks 
transitional and exploratory nature of the educational program in n 
level. In general practice the lower division, consisting = T$ pon 
B8, is programmed under the block plan; the A8 Mp ! E x 
are set up under a combination of both plans, with. emp ipsis P 
the mosaic. Core subjects, such as English, social studies, күле. ж 
mathematics, are block programmed, and the electives are sche ve 
according to the mosaic system. This type of modified block m + 
is varied in a great many ways in junior high schools. The gui mo 
viewpoint, the educational philosophy of the administration, and с i 
sideration of the kinds and numbers of pupils and teachers and typ 
of school plant act as determinants in each school situation. е 

Іп senior high schools, especially those with larger pupil gn ы 
the tendency is to use the mosaic plan to a great extent, with a ia 
selected classes being blocked into the program. The more _ 
curriculum offerings presented in senior high schools, especially mae 
guidance, require a master program constructed with a major emphas! 


Я " isad- 
on the mosaic System. Listed below are some advantages and di 
vantages of the combined plan. 


Advantages 


А ; ck 
4. Тһе combined System retains some of the advantages of the blo 


E 3 given 
System, such as the ease of construction and the location of g 
classes for group guidance. 


B. It contains some of the advantages of the mosaic plan, such Fr 
flexibility and plasticity to adjustment of program and рор 
needs, 

с 


It meets the needs of the 


as it develops from fewe 
program. 


6223 А ell 
Junior high school program very W ву 
т to more offerings in the explorato 
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D. It is excellent for senior high schools, especially in meeting the 
complexities of larger schools presenting many varied courses. 


Disadvantages 


А. Тһе combined block and mosaic plan is difficult to construct 
and to administer because of the necessity of planning to avoid 
conflicts. 

B. Pupils, teachers, counselors, and administrators do not experience 
the fecling of security of a regular, simple pattern of organiza- 
tion of the block plan. 

C. Conflicts result in pupil programming when selected courses are 
blocked in with the mosaic plan. 

D. Department conflicts arise and administrative problems increase 
when one department, for example, physical education, is blocked 
into the program, causing other departments to lose pupils they 
would otherwise have in their classes. 


Preliminary Steps to the Master Program 


After general policies basic to planning and making the master pro- 
gram are carefully settled, the next consideration is to take the pre- 
liminary steps necessary to the construction of the schedule. This 
phase of the development of the master program, in practice, is achieved 
by any one or combination of the following: (1) the administrator 
in charge, working with the counselor and department heads; (2) 
the counselor, grade counselors, and department heads; or (3) a work- 
Shop group or master-program committee, consisting of the director 
of guidance, counselor, grade counselors, coordinators, and teachers. 

As a guide to accomplishing early considerations prior to making the 
master program, the following preliminary steps are suggested: 

1. Estimate the enrollment by grade and sex. This is a very important 
step, which should include every source: (4) the school counselor, 
registrar, and reports of principals of schools which contribute pupils; 
(5) the community census-tract reports, church membership, building 
permits, housing managers, builders of new tracts, chambers of com- 
merce, and other business organizations, and (c) studies of past trends 
of pupil enrollment and drop-out. 

2. Estimate the number of groups by grades. How many pupils 
should be in special training, remedial, average, and bright groups? 
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This data can be secured by the counselor from scores of intelligence, 
achievement, and diagnostic tests. 

3. Estimate the number of teachers required, based on individual 
pupil enrollment and pupil norms. This information should be secured 
for elective, required, and special subjects. Attention should be paid to 
the different pupil class-size norms. 

4. Teacher-preference sheets should be issued, collected, and tabu- 
lated as to subject choices. 

5. Pupil program cards for tentative choices of major, course, and 
subject should be prepared for program making. 


Individual Responsibility for Pupil Programming 


Pupil programming involves individual and: group guidance activi- 
ties. The individual approach is to hold a face-to-face interview with 
each pupil concerning his educational choices. Often, as a supplement 
to the interview, group guidance meetings are held with large groups 
of pupils to explain the course offerings, including constants and 
electives from which the pupils must choose their next program. 

It is common practice for the head counselor to plan individual pupil 
programs in most schools. However, there are many schools, depending 
upon the organization, in which the responsibility is shared by others. 
Some other individuals who are assigned the task are grade or assistant 
counselors, home-room teachers, and English and social studies teach- 
ers. Programming of pupils to be assigned to special classes, such as 
corrective, remedial, or special training, is usually done by the coun- 
selor or grade counselors. In large schools the health coordinator gener- 
ally recommends pupils who are to be assigned to lip reading, speech, 
and corrective physical education classes. 

Two methods of pupil programming suggested are by grade coun- 
selor or home-room teacher. Both methods are widely used, depending 
on the size, organization, and philosophy of guidance of the school. 

In a school where home-room teachers are a fundamental part of 
the guidance organization, they often, under the direction of the grade 
counselor, assume the responsibility of pupil program making. The 
methods of both group and individual guidance are used in the process. 


In extended or lengthened home-room periods, the teacher will lead 
discussions on the curriculum of the school, e 


mphasizing constants 
and electives and vocational implications for ea 


ch course. Pupils can 
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be given an opportunity to understand the school offerings in the 
light of their personal interests, aptitudes, and ambitions. Under the 
direction of the home-room teacher, pupils make required and elective 
choices for their programs. As mentioned, the grade counselor works 
with the home-room teachers in a supervisory capacity, directing and 
aiding the teacher-counselors in the performance of their tasks. 

Some schools with more time allowed for guidance use the grade- 
counselor approach to pupil programming. Group and individual 
guidance procedures are carried on by each grade counselor for the 
pupils assigned to him, usually by grades. Grade counselors in such а 
plan generally have from three periods to a full day allowed for guid- 
ance activities, and pupil programming is only one responsibility of the 
guidance program. They usually provide one or more program inter- 
views, preceded by group guidance meetings for each individual pupil. 
The interview may include (1) a review of the pupil's past scholastic 
record, including test data and teacher appraisals; (2) a discussion of 
all information regarding the school offerings; and (3) a selection, 
tentative or final, of the subjects to be taken for the next semester, ac- 
cording to the course requirements and clectives. 


BUILDING THE MASTER PROGRAM 


With preliminaries completed, including the guidance activity of 
pupil programming, several administrative. and management details 
remain. The following steps will serve as a guide to complete effectively 
the preparation of the master program: 

Step 1. The secretary tabulates the pupil choices by subjects and 
grades. This count is obtained from the pupil program cards (Figure 
7) in which the required subjects and electives are indicated. The 
tally can be conveniently made by having cach grade counselor 
furnish the choices of the pupils for whom he is responsible. The 
counselor can then complete the process on a master tally sheet. A 
sample of a master tally sheet is shown on page 65. 

Step 2. The director of guidance, working with the counselor, next 
determines the subjects or courses to be offered and the number of 
Classes in each field of study. This step is based upon the pupil-teacher 
load or norm which is used in a particular school, and the number and 
skill of the available teachers. 


Figure 7. Pupil's Card (front) 


Last Name First Name Grade H.R. 


FALL SEMESTER PROGRAM SPRING SEMESTER PROGRAM 


Room Subject Grade Subject Grade 


Read. Grade 


Figure 7. Pupil’s Card (back) 


— ————————— Ит 
Last Name First Name Grade H.R. 


PLAN FOR PLAN FOR 
FALL SEMESTER SPRING SEMESTER 


1. Physical Education 1. Physical Education 
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Figure 8. Master Tally Sheet (sample portion) 
BUS. EDUC. 


ENGLISH 
[ Ге] іе [Ne[Netes|Rm. Class _[No.| Notes 


С 
20 32|Closed |110| Top Г |49 |Closed |106| 8, -3 
215|B, Qt |57 IIS | Bus. Erg- |20 
214 [st Gatt |55 
22 
27 пој Typ. 2 |3! 
22 IL Clea. Pact. |27 


The following sample indicates the process involved in this step. 


| | ART 


А7 Program 


к 


. Enrollment—414 
204 boys; 210 girls 
12 sections at 34 each—17 boys; 17 girls 


2. Required subjects 
Physical education Period VII 


English-social studies (double period) 24 classes 6 teachers 
Mathematics 12 classes 6 teachers 
Art (71 in music organization now) 9 @ 34 3 teachers 
Music—1 class (39) 1 @ 34 1 teacher 
Industrial arts (10 weeks each) 

General wood 4 classes 2 teachers 

General electricity 4 classes 2 teachers 
Homemaking 8 @ 23 
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Figure 9. Teacher's Request Form 


То: Faculty 
From: Principal's Office 
Subject: Program requests 


1. Your choice of program for next semester: 


4. Room 


b. Conference period 


c. Lunch period 


d. Extra assignments 


€. Subject choices and grade levels: 
First choices __________ Second choices 
к. 
ВЕ 


РЕЗ 


2. Miscellaneous suggestions or remarks 


3. Return to department chairman by 


Name 


Step 3. Department heads are given the necessary information tO 
work out the master program according to the needs indicated. Four 
important factors are considered by the department chairmen: а) 
teachers’ choices of subjects, as indicated (Figure 9) on their pref- 
erence sheets; (2) the names of all teachers who might be available 10 
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work in the department; (3) the classes to be taught; and (4) the num- 

ber of teaching periods required to fulfill the needs. With this informa- 

tion at hand, each department head can submit his segment of the 

master program. Figure 10 illustrates this process. | 
Step 4. Тһе dummy program is constructed by departments, schedul- 

ing all groups in each grade in each subject. Fach department chair- 

man turns in to the administrator in charge his completed work 

sheet, as previously illustrated. Many conferences are held with each 

department chairman until all adjustments are made and the master 

program stands ready for use, as shown on page 68. 


Figure 11. Master Schedule (sample portion) 


ENGLISH I. Period Room | BUSINESS EDUCATION INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
Rd. Gd. I 1 в4 Period Room Period Room 
Rd. Gd. T 2 B3|BookkeepingI 1 235| Auto Mech I 2 164 
Rd. Gd. H 3 ВА | Bookkeeping Ш 2 235) Ашо Mech. I 3 164 
Rd. Gd. G 3 B5 | Bookkeeping 3-4 5 235| Auto Mech. I 4 164 
Rd. Gd. G 4  Bll|Gen.BusinessI 6 235| Ашо Mech. I-IV 5 164 
Rd. Gd. H 5 В10 | Сеп. Business П 3 235| Auto Mech. II-IV 6 164 
Rd. Gd. R 6 Вб | Сеп. Business П 4 235 Period Room 
Period Room| Body and Fender 1-2 165 
ENGLISH II Period Room Typing I 1 134|Body and Fender 3-4 165 
Rd. Gd. H 1 B6 | Typing I 2 134 Period Room 
Rd. Gd. I 1  Bll|Typingil 1 132 Cabinet I 1 261 
Rd. Gd. G 2 ві |Туріпе III 3 132| Cabinet I 2 161 
Rd. Gd. I 2  206|Турташау 2 132) сате ша 4 161 
Rd. Gd. R з B Period Room| Cabinet II-VI 5 161 
Rd. Gd. G 3 102)Вив. English 3 153 CabinetI-VI 6 161 
Rd. Gd. T 4 B3| Bus. Law 1 153 Period Room 
Rd. Gd. G 4 B6| Bus. Law 6 153| Electricity I 4 159 
ва, Gd. I 5 84] Виз. Machines 2 135| Electricity I-IV 3 159 


Step 5. According to the completed master program, the teachers 


are notified of their schedule for the next semester. Figure 12 indi- 
cates how this may be done. 


Step 6. The signing-up of pupils and the balancing of classes, except 
for follow-up measures, are terminal in building the master program 


g in man i e thinking 
Pupil Sign-up is completed y ways, according to th hinking 
of teachers, counselors, and administrators 


| Ас the opening of some large senior high schools, a day for registra- 

tion is set aside on which the pupils may select their own program - 
studies as provided by the master program. Pupils proceed from de 
partment to department, signing up with teachers of their choice- 
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Figure 12. Teacher-assignment Form 


Period Subject Grade Room 
I English B10 139 
II English B10 139 
ш Conference Office 
IV English A10 139 
V English A10 139 
VI Senior English B12 139 
VII Play Production А11 Stage 
УШ 
ІХ 
x 


Sally Green 


Teacher 


In some junior and senior high schools pupils are programmed in the 
office before the first day of school. It is common practice for the 
home-room teacher to be guided by the offerings set forth in the 
master program. Pupil choices of required subjects and electives are 
made under guidance, but the selection of classroom and teacher is 
left to the counseling staff. 

Balancing the master program is a problem in tally control of the 
number of pupils placed in each class. Several methods have been 
devised to solve this problem. Three are mentioned as the most com- 
monly used: (1) a master-program tally sheet showing all classes, 
upon which is indicated by numerical count the number of pupils 
placed in each class; (2) mechanical hand devices, such as a large 
board, pegged with hooks for each class, upon which tabs are placed 
to indicate each pupil as programmed in each class; and (3) machine 
devices, using an IBM card system.! 

Step 7. The final step in completing the master program is to check 
and adjust the sizes of classes to the normal teaching load established 
for each department in the school. Grade counselors are most often 
designated to complete the final balancing of classes under the coun- 
selor's direction. This involves changing of individual pupil programs, 


1L. С. Feldman, “Programming Classes by Means of a Punch-card System,” 
High Points, 32:28-32, March, 1950. 
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rooms, and teachers. The director of guidance should enter into this 
process when it involves the changing of teaching personnel or class- 
rooms. The dropping or adding of classes, necessitated by increased or 
decreased enrollment, is a major responsibility of the administrator in 
completing the ultimate adjustments on the master schedule. 

Many devices and techniques may be found helpful in assuring a 
smooth-running master program. Listed below are several that should 
be considered: 

1. The master program should be started and completed as early in 
the semester as possible. 

2. Extreme care should be taken in checking, tallying, and balanc- 
ing of classes prior to the opening day of school. 

3. The opening-day bulletin should state clear and concise instruc- 
tions regarding scheduling procedures. 

4. In secondary schools incoming B7 and B10 pupil programs should 
be ready for the first day of school. 

5. Pupils whose electives cannot be programmed should be called 
in for a conference before the new semester begins. 

6. New pupils should be preregistered and programmed wherever 
possible. 

7. Тһеге should be a trial run of the master program near the end 
of the previous semester or on the first day of the new semester. 

In general the selection of the type of master program and the pat- 
tern, or organization, by which it is to be prepared must be worked out 
cooperatively by members of the school staff. In this chapter principles, 
methods, and techniques have been suggested, but they are nothing 
more than schematic arrangements. Administrative leadership, counselor 
competency, and teacher understanding must join through demo- 
cratic discussion and agreement to achieve a master program sensitive 
to pupil educational and vocational needs. 


PROJECTS 


1. Outline a plan for a workshop group to follow in preparing the master 
program. Include the various steps and the dates on which they should 
be completed for the school calendar. 


2. Survey and describe the process of preparing the master program in à 
school with which you are familiar. 


К деи 
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w 


- List the basic principles to be considered in making the master program, 
and discuss the one that you think is the most important. 

4. You are the administrator of a junior high school with six hundred 
pupils. What kind of master program would you employ? What would 
be the principal reasons for your choice? 

- You are the administrator of a large senior high school with two thou- 
sand pupils. What method of making the master program would you 
employ? What would be the principal reason for your choice? 

6. Determine an estimate of pupil enrollment for the B7 or B10 grade for a 
junior or senior high school. Use all sources of information including: 
(1) attendance reports, (2) census-tract data, (3) reports of principals 
of contributing schools, and (4) requests for permits to attend other 
Schools, 

7. From several junior and senior high schools, collect pupil-tally sheets 
used to organize enrollment data for master program making. Using 
these forms, devise one suitable for your school. 

8. Use the form illustrated in this chapter to make a dummy program for 
а single department in your school. 

9. Devise a method of tallying the size of classes as they are being pro- 
grammed while constructing the master schedule. 

10. Write an opening-day bulletin to pupils and teachers which will ensure 

а smooth first day of school. Be explicit regarding information and іп- 

structions concerning pupil programs. 


л 
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CHAPTER 4 


Gaining Support for 
the Guidance Program 


пар relations may be defined as those activities of a group which are 
designed to promote sound and productive relations with others. Pub- 
Де relations factors in the school guidance program are hardly separate 
Tom the rest of a school public relations program, which must in- 
clude а composite of all aspects of education. To gain support for the 
guidance program, school administrators must encourage favorable 
“sponses from parents, taxpayers, pupils, teachers, classified personnel, 


an 
Ч members of the board. 


P 
RINCIPLES OF PUBLIC RELATIONS 


As far as guidance is concerned, the goal of public relations is 
mutual understanding of the need for an operative guidance program. 
904 guidance techniques are based upon the needs of children, and 
"s techniques can succeed only when they are understood and sup- 
Ported by all concerned, Thus, the program of public relations has 

0 aspects: (1) establishment of need for use of guidance techniques 


e (2) agreement on methods to be used. a 

hi Understanding of the characteristics and needs of L e e 

Es "n public relations. School personnel must first Ц oy 
E and be well informed on the district program in meeting 

Ore they can do their part in dealing with others. сак ние 

© term interpretation is often used synonymously Е 


th 
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relations." This is an acceptable use of the word if it implies a two-way 
proposition and considers all groups involved: pupils, school person- 
nel, parents, and the general public. The relationship among these 
groups is shown in Figure 13. Too often public relations is considered 


Figure 13. Interpretation Flow Chart 


ah 


SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL PARENTS . 
GENERAL 
PUBLIC 


a one-way street, where school personnel have the single responsibility 
of “selling” the school program to the public. Equally important is the 
part of the public in interpreting its needs to the school and in taking 
an active part in the necessary program of action. Mutual understand- 
ing among all groups requires a two-way exchange of ideas. 

Achievement of a successful program tends to bring about in- 
creasing participation by all concerned. As greater understanding is 
reached and guidance-mindedness grows, child adjustment improves; 
this improvement results in a greater satisfaction with the school pro- 
gram and an increasing desire to strive cooperatively toward an even 
better situation. 

A sound public relations program for guidance must be based upon 
the following principles: 

1. The guidance program should be soundly based upon proved 
goals and procedures, which are evaluated continuously, and it must 
be designed to meet local needs. 

2. All concerned should have an understanding of factors involved 
in normal adjustment of children. 
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E Interpretation should be a two-way process involving participa- 
tion of the entire community. | 

4. АП school personnel should be especially well acquainted and in 
agreement with the guidance program. 

5. All available channels of communication should be utilized. 

6. Good coordination should be improved for the administrative 
aspects of the program. 

7. The program should be a continuous endeavor and should not 
be restricted to special events. 

Educators have a responsibility for the introduction and evaluation 
of new techniques and methods of accomplishing school objectives. 
Ultimate acceptance of innovations must depend to a large extent upon 
the understanding and support of students, parents, and the public. 
Tradition still reigns with considerable strength in our society, and 
in many places the public is opposed to experimentation. А good 
public relations program will establish relationships which make 
Progress possible, both through improvement of established means 
and utilization of new methods. 


NEED FOR PUBLIC RELATIONS 

ng of others is necessary to every 
n. The importance of this under- 
f the organization—the type and 


In modern society the understandi 
Broup if it is to accomplish its missio 


standing depends upon the purposes о 
Scope of the activities. Our public schools probably command the 


interest of, and affect the lives of, more people than any other Ameri- 
can organization. Thus, it is important that everyone understand the 
Work of our schools and be in general agreement with their programs. 
The door should not be closed on criticism, but it must be under- 
Stood that criticism should be of à constructive nature, This view 


p that information is a step to understanding, and dat under- 
orh necessary if the critic is to fulfill his responsibility of of- 
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2 helpful suggestions. | t as to the 
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a great need for interpreting the dynamics of personal adjustment, 
and a school guidance program cannot succeed until all concerned аге 
informed as to the basic aspects of guidance. А guidance-minded school 
requires a guidance-minded community, and educators must take the 
lead in working toward attaining such a situation through an active 
public relations program. 

Such a program is especially needed in the field of guidance be- 
cause: 

1. Guidance is a new area. Only recently have we begun to under- 
stand the dynamics of human adjustment and to apply the lessons 
learned. 

2. Too few adults have made a systematic study of the research in 
child development. Therefore, they have little understanding of the 
needs of children and the best ways to satisfy those needs. 

3. Cooperation is vitally necessary if the school is to help children 
with their problems. Poor home influences can easily counteract ef- 
forts the school may make. | 

4. Тһе community deserves to know all about any school program, 
as the people support it and have a vital concern in the results obtained. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS PERSONNEL 


А good public relations program involves every person in the com- 
munity. It certainly is true that teachers are very influential but 
countless individuals also influence the life of a single child. When the 
barber remarks to a boy, "Say, I'll bet you'll be glad to get back to 
School next week," he is playing a constructive role in promoting favor- 
able attitudes that lead to adjustment. 

Since the purpose of the guidance program is the improved adjust- 
ment of children, evidence of success is first seen in them. Parents 
rightly base most of their conclusions regarding success of the school 
program on the attitudes and behavior of their children. Thus, there 
can hardly be any doubt that the child himself is Public Relations Agent 
Number One. If a child enjoys school and gets along well with others, 
one can be quite certain that good guidance techniques are being em- 
ployed in his school. 

Тһе role of school personnel will be discussed in Chapter 6. Al- 
though the public relations aspects of each school group may be еуі- 
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dent from that discussion, it might be well to dwell further upon the 
special role of each here. 

Тоо often do we focus attention on administrators and specialists 
as being at the core of the guidance organization, and they are often 
expected to be responsible for the program iz toto. Though they are 
extremely influential and important in the organization of the program, 
their contacts with pupils, parents and the general public are limited 
both in number and type. The vast majority of contacts are made 
by the classroom teacher. 

For the most part it is the teacher who must recognize maladjust- 
ment in children, discover the causes, take steps to remedy the trouble, 
and interpret his actions to parents. For this reason it is essential that 
teachers receive proper college and in-service training in public rela- 
tions for guidance. Only recently have teacher-training institutions 
provided for this need. School districts have also become increasingly 
aware of the necessity for in-service training in this field and have 
provided for teacher growth through faculty discussions, workshops, 
professional libraries, and other means. 

Тһе teacher's own adjustment is important also. A teacher in poor 
mental health can hardly be expected to exercise favorable influences 
upon his pupils or to understand guidance sufficiently for proper 
interpretation to others. Thus, a very important aspect of the public 
relations program is that the school employ well-qualified and adjusted 
teachers, and exercise concern for their continued esprit de corps. 

School nurses and special teachers play a strong role in the public 
relations program. They have many occasions to call on parents at 
home and most frequently deal with those who are least receptive to 
the work of the school. Because of the stigma attached to having a 
child who is mentally retarded and the resulting rejection by the 
parent, teachers of special classes for these children must be especially 
qualified as effective public relations agents. | | 

Тһе role of classified personnel іп promotions and interpreting a 
good guidance program is often underestimated. School clerks and 
Custodians in particular make many contacts with children and par- 
ents. It is important that they understand and agree upon guidance 
procedures as much as do the administrative and teaching personnel. 
To achieve this goal, an in-service training program should be pro- 
vided for them. A clerk or custodian who mistreats a child may undo 
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much of the work of a patient teacher. There should be no place on 
the payroll for a custodian who, despite the efforts of others, believes 
so strongly in the "spare the rod and spoil the child" psychology that 
he continually brings articles giving this view to school to show the 
guidance counselor. As a representative of the schools, he does much 
more damage to the guidance program than he would do as a lay- 
man. 

То function properly, the guidance program must be administratively 
sound, and all school personnel must agree upon and be familiar with 
its operation. This coordination is mainly the responsibility of the 
district administrators. The problem is the same regardless of the size 
of the school system, but in small districts the solution is simpler be- 
cause fewer people are involved. 

School administrators should, of course, be especially skilled in their 
relations with others and must also assist other school personnel. Many 
teachers have had successful conferences with parents because of the 
helpful advice of the principal. 

Failure of administrators to establish clear-cut policies and coordinate 
the activities of school personnel in guidance will result in chaos. Every- 
one in the district must have substantially the same guidance con- 
cepts and give harmonious interpretations to others. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS TECHNIQUES 


Тһе best public relations in any endeavor is the operation of a good 
program. Thus, the techniques of public relations are essentially the 
same as those employed in promoting a good program, plus special 
efforts toward further interpretation of that program. 

The techniques employed in interpreting guidance activities are 
basically the same as those used to promote understanding of other 
aspects of public education. For the purposes of this presentation, they 
will be categorized as techniques concerned with contacts with (1) 
Pix ңы (2) individual parents, (3) parent groups, and (4) the general 
public. 

Despite the value of developing good public relations techniques 
it must be remembered that the quality of personnel employed is more 
important than the merit of the techniques themselves. A carefully 
conceived program is doomed to failure i£ the people who are to carry 
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it out are not capable, while superior personnel may succeed fairly well 
with little technique-consciousness. 


Working through Students 


As the student is Public Relations Agent Number One, anything 
influencing his welfare is of importance to the public relations pro- 
gram. The whole scope of classroom and school activity has guidance 
implications. 

Teachers realize today that they must be concerned with more than 
just the academic growth of their pupils. New psychological view- 
points of concern for children's emotional welfare have gone hand in 
hand with development of more efficient methods of instruction. 

"Children are people too" expresses the modern attitudes well. Each 
child must be treated as an individual and have that feeling of impor- 
tance, love, and security. He must be given tasks commensurate with 
his ability, for those children who rarely experience a feeling of ac- 
complishment are not happy. Classrooms with high student and teacher 
morale, where people enjoy working together, provide the best evi- 
dence of good guidance concepts in action and the best guarantee of 
effective public relations. 


Reaching Individual Parents 


Тһе day-to-day contacts of school personnel and parents are im- 
portant aspects of a good public relations program in guidance. Thus, 
the most vital techniques are those which promote the establishment 
of friendly relationships through the face-to-face individual contacts 
between school people and their public. Every mceting is a good public 
relations situation, and it behooves school employees to take advantage 
of еуегу opportunity to improve these relationships. 

The most widely used technique in making possible these oppor- 
tunities is the individual parent-teacher conference as the method, or a 
method, of report to parents on the progress of their children. This 
Practice is gaining increased acceptance, because it has proved a valu- 
able means of giving information to parents which will contribute to 
the child's progress, gaining their cooperation in furthering growth of 
the child, and interpreting school policies in guidance and other areas. 
Furthermore, the conference gives the teacher opportunity to secure 
helpful information from the parent. 
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АП teachers can profit from instruction in conference techniques and 
from discussion regarding: 


Purpose of conferences 

. Materials used for conferences 

. Preparation for conferences 

Items to be covered 

"Techniques of conducting conferences 
Ways to secure parent cooperation 
Ways to close a conference 


мома уг 


Teachers must give attention to such details as proper lighting and 
ventilation of the room, and avoidance of interruptions. They must 
become skilled at extending a friendly grecting, establishing a relaxed 
atmosphere, and listening to what the parent has to say. The success 
or failure of a conference depends primarily upon the ability of the 
teacher, and even our smallest schools would do well to publish a guide 
to assist the teacher in this most important area of public relations. 

Following is a list of some of the techniques which have proved 
helpful to teachers in their conferences with parents: 

1. Establish rapport with the parent through a friendly greeting and 
discussion of a topic of general nature. Be a gracious host. 

2. Sit with the parent, not in a position of authority at your desk. 

3. Prepare a brief written analysis of the child's progress and prob- 
lems, and steps being taken to help him. 

4. Begin and end the conference on favorable aspects of the child's 
development. 

5. Avoid discussion of any adverse conditions for which you have 
no remedial suggestions. 

6. Discuss strengths as well as weaknesses. 

7. Listen to the parent fully and make every effort to appreciate 
his point of view. Do not interrupt. 

8. Hear criticism fully, but avoid arguments. Accept negative 1°- 
marks impersonally. Diplomatically change the subject if necessary. 

9. Use language and discuss ideas which the parent can understand. 

10. Treat all information as highly confidential, and avoid discus- 
sion of other individual children. 


11. Be professional in any discussion of other teachers or schools. 
12. Tell the truth, but be tactful and diplomatic. 
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13. Offer workable suggestions for improving the child's weaknesses. 

14. Give the parent an opportunity to ask questions. 

15. Do not place blame for present conditions. 

16. Encourage the utilization of other persons in working on the 
more difficult problems, but only if the parent is likely to welcome 
help. 

17. Let any plan of action grow out of mutual agreement; avoid 
"giving advice." 

18. Give the parent samples of his child's work. If it is dated, the ma- 
terial may be good evidence of progress. 

These and many other techniques can be used to counteract the 
parent’s fear of teachers and to encourage his acceptance of modern 
guidance concepts. 

Conferences should be publicized through school and community 
newspapers; then parents will be prepared for the conference and 
acquainted with its purposes. Many parents have fearfully gone to 
see the teacher with the impression that they were the only ones being 
“called in.” 

Several printed forms may be provided which will assist teachers in 
parent conferences: invitations to parents (although a personal note is 
Most effective), conference plans, conference reports, etc. It is de- 
sirable that the parent be given a written report of the conference to 
take home with him. 

Important individual contacts are also made through referral of 
Students to guidance clinics. Districts may have the services of a 
Psychologist, either employed locally or provided as a county service, 
| is asked to assist with the problems of particularly upset chil- 

ren, 


i ibility in sev с ecognize the 
It is the teacher's responsibility in severe cases to recog 


child's Special needs and make a referral to a psychologist, giving 
Pertinent information about the child’s attitudes and actions at school. 
Either the teacher, counselor, or principal may contact the parents 
to be Certain that they aeree with the procedure to be used. d : 
Case study is prepared by the counselor, appointments are y e S 
the teacher and rincipal child, and parents 10 meet with z | P 
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minded, show little interest in the schools, and tend to place blame for 
their children's problems on the school. The guidance clinic provides 
excellent opportunity for interpreting guidance to parents, helping 
children in their life-adjustments, and providing teachers with better 
insight into the problems of children. This last aspect of the clinical 
procedure is especially important when it involves those teachers who 
have such a lack of understanding about child psychology that they 
are reluctant to recognize that they, too, need assistance in dealing with 
the child. 

Parent cooperation is vital to the accomplishment of individual 
therapy of this type. If long-range continuous public relations tech- 
niques have failed and parents refuse to accept the assistance of the 
psychologist and other school personnel, there is little hope of im- 
proving the child's adjustment. 


Reaching Parents in Groups 


The advantage of employing group techniques is that large num- 
bers of parents can be easily reached. Many types of group activity 
are possible, but the type and sponsorship are not so important 25 the 
quality of personnel conducting the meetings. The approach will 
vary with the size of the school and the capabilities of the staff. 

In many communities the local Parent-Teacher Association or par- 
ents' club is the best instrument through which to interpret the 
guidance program to groups of parents. Talks and panel or group dis- 
cussions are often scheduled as part of regular meetings, and study 
groups are organized. Although the tendency is to use specialized dis- 
trict personnel, where available, to lead such activities, the school 
principal, teachers, and capable parents should be encouraged tO 
participate actively in this type of public relations program. 

Parent-teacher groups may, of course, be helpful in other ways. 
Many organizations publish bulletins containing information about the 
school program, provide opportunity for parents to meet teachers in 
a social setting, show films, etc. One group raised money for a book 
shelf, buying child psychology publications written especially for 
parents. These were available for loan from the counselor’s office. 
Another PTA cooperated with the local adult school in sponsoring 4 
lecture series by a prominent area psychologist. 

Although the parent-teacher organization can be a valuable public 
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relations instrument, the school itself may also employ many useful 
group techniques. Some schools precede the individual parent-teacher 
conferences with room meetings. At these meetings the teacher can 
discuss with parents the content of the school program, classroom ac- 
tivities carried on to accomplish objectives, instructional techniques, 
homework policies, and modern methods of discipline; he can also set 
the stage for the individual conferences which are to follow. Discus- 
sion of individual children should, of course, be avoided at the group 
meeting. 

Group techniques may also be employed at the guidance clinic; for 
example, parents receiving help from the clinic can meet together 
periodically for discussions with the psychologist. Some parents who 
will not individually accept the fact that they have a disturbed child 
will often gain insight and cooperate as a result of sharing with others 
having similar problems. 

One district which employs bibliotherapy (assigning books to be 
read) as a regular clinical technique utilizes weekly group meetings to 
discuss what has been read. This type of interpretation is important, 
because parents may misunderstand what they hear or read. Many 
Americans seem to be afflicted with the so-called “black-white com- 
plex” and sce only two types of discipline, rigid or none at all. They 
fail to understand a middle-of-the-road approach and may interpret 
modern methods of discipline as “letting them run wild.” 

Other worthwhile public relations group techniques may be cen- 
tered around the activities of students. Some of these are: 


- School paper or annual 

- Open house 

. Career Days 

4. Concerts 

5. Athletic contests 

6. Reports and exhibits of class and club activities 


wN 


Many parent-teacher groups schedule a brief student presentation 
at the opening of each regular meeting. This is valuable as it not only 
shows the parents their school’s activities firsthand, but also tends to 
influence attendance favorably at the meetings. 

The importance of working with parents can hardly be overem- 
phasized. Many school people are content to work only with children 
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in solving guidance problems, not realizing the dividends sometimes 
accruing from parent-education activities. 


Reaching the Genera! Public 


It is important that those public relations techniques be employed 
which will ensure interpretation of guidance policies to every seg- 
ment of the community. To select the necessary techniques, school 
personnel must know the community. They should join church, serv- 
ice, and fraternal organizations and participate actively in the social 
and civic life of the community. The resulting contacts furnish a basis 
for the necessary two-way processes of interpretation, participation, 
and cooperation. 

Radio, television, and newspapers are good media for reaching а 
large public. Some school districts have regular radio programs; in 
rural areas the county office or teachers’ association is better suited 
to employ this technique. Most newspapers are eager to provide space 
for school news, and schools should cooperate fully in providing in- 
formation. In small communities a regular school-news column is 
especially desirable. 

Research has shown that school news is dominated by reports on 
extracurricular activities, particularly athletics. The public relations 
program would benefit by greater dissemination of information regard- 
ing other more routine school activities. News people should be en- 
couraged to visit the school and publish editorials regarding its guidance 
program. 

School personnel should be available to give talks to community Or- 
ganizations, and student groups may also make presentations at regular 
club meetings. Community groups should be invited to come to school. 
In one community the various service clubs each plan to meet at the 
school for lunch once each year. Clubs can be encouraged to take part 
in such affairs as open house, patriotic ceremonies, and Public Schools 
Week observances. Use of school facilities for meetings is also con- 
ducive to improved public relations. 

Тһе school is not the only organization interested in the welfare of 
children, and a survey of community agencies might be helpful in 
developing cooperation. The Kiwanis Club may assist in providing milk 
for the needy, the Rotarians in the adjustment of handicapped chil- 
dren, or the American Legion in a Christmas party for the under- 
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privileged. Any cooperative endeavor provides opportunity to reach 
the understandings which are the goal of the public relations program. 

In health services there are many opportunities for cooperation with 
local and county agencies. Examples are kindergarten health and 
registration "roundups," immunization programs, and Red Cross 
activities. 

Many communities have found that a lay advisory group, or citi- 
zens’ committee, provides an avenue for interpreting community needs 
to the school and for the reciprocal process of explaining the school 
program to the public. 

Another valuable instrument might be the superintendent's annual 
report. This publication should be written in language which the 
public can understand and should not dwell on the more technical 
aspects of school administration. Separate reports to the board of 
education and the public are desirable. Research indicates that these 
Teports can be effective in public relations if they cover a large seg- 
ment of the school in a concise manner, especially giving information 
on new activities and methods. 

Utilization of a great variety of public relations techniques will 
facilitate the needed two-way interpretation between students, school 
personnel, parents, and the general public. The resulting understand- 
ing and cooperation will ensure a guidance-minded school and com- 
munity and will bring about better adjustment of youth. 


OBSTACLES TO GOOD PUBLIC RELATIONS 


Тһе chief obstacles to a good public relations program will usually 
be found in the competencies of the personnel engaged in the pro- 
gram. Since school personnel have the major responsibility for suc- 
cess of the program, they are the first to be criticized for poor public 
relations. 

Because the majority of contacts with the public are made by 
teachers, it is important that they be guidance-minded and capable 
of directing a classroom program in keeping with good guidance 
concepts. But it is also vital that they possess the necessary personal 


qualifications to establish friendly relations with parents. 
Тһе reasons for the failure of far too many teachers in both ге- 


Spects are many and varied—hereditary limitations, childhood ex- 
periences, lack of adequate teacher training, poor administrative lead- 
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ership, and the like. Teachers will tend to teach as they were taught 
and treat children as they were treated unless they receive good train- 
ing in modern methods. 

Even under the best of conditions and with the best of personnel, a 
good public relations program in guidance may be difficult to achieve. 
"The increasing urbanization and complexity of our society, with re- 
sultant changes in the role of the school, create almost insurmountable 
problems. 

The new role of the school is not accepted by all. Some still want 
to limit formal education to the traditional basic skills, not understand- 
ing that modern society demands increased formalization of training 
in the social, political, and economic realms. Most adults can remember 
when guidance was limited to vocational aspects. Now it is important 
that the school be concerned with the whole child—with his atti- 
tudes, welfare, and behavior regarding health, ethics, morals, morale, 
manners, citizenship, spiritual growth, vocations, and social behavior. 
Our complex society today requires training in all aspects of educa- 
tion. 

Тһе stronghold of tradition is indeed an obstacle to good public 
relations. The cooperation of adults is essential to the provision of an 
adequate school guidance program, and school personnel often be- 
come unduly discouraged when they are able to make but little prog- 
ress in changing parental attitudes. 

There must be recognition of the obstacles to good public relations 
and evaluation of progress in the light of the difficulties encountered. 


EVALUATION OF THE PUBLIC RELATIONS PROGRAM 


Chapter 5 will deal with evaluation of guidance programs. The var- 
ious techniques of such evaluation either directly or indirectly apply 
to an appraisal of the public relations aspects of guidance activities. 
As the single goal of good guidance is the welfare of children, the 
only conclusive evidence of success is provided through observation 
of their attitudes and behavior. 

Poor public relations are evident when one finds in the community 
an undercurrent of criticism of the way children are handled at school, 
or an unusual amount of criticism directed at children themselves. A 
certain amount of emotional sentiment for a return to the methods of 
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"the good old days" may be expected, but the prevailing attitude 
should be one of support for modern methods. Only with the support 
of the majority of the community can a school make progress in im- 
proving child welfare. 

Evidence shows that progress has been made. The traditional “1- 
don't-like-school" attitude is now usually expressed only in those few 
circles where it will gain acceptance. For the most part children en- 
joy their work at school and despite the complexities of modern so- 
ciety, become more capable citizens than those of the previous genera- 
tion. 

Evidences of good public relations in guidance are often difficult to 
appraise. This is an area of intangibles, in which results are usually 
neither readily apparent nor easy to measure. In evaluation we must 
look for concrete evidences of guidance-mindedness and cooperation 
among at least four groups—pupils, school personnel, parents, and the 
general public. 


PROJECTS 


1. Outline a public relations program for your school. List all the major 
steps you would take if you were charged with the task. [ 

2. Discuss the people affecting the success of the public relations program 1n 
your school. Point out the major contributions of each of these people. 

3. List all the various techniques you would suggest to your teaching and 
administrative personnel in the area of developing public relations through 
children. 

4. List all the various techniques you would use as a principal of an ele- 
mentary school in reaching individual parents to support your guidance 
program. ac. 

5. Outline a program to be followed by your teaching and administrative 
personnel in their dealings with parents of emotionally disturbed children. 

6. You are a principal of a junior high school. Present a plan of "selling" 
your school's guidance program to your PTA. | 

7. Develop criteria of evaluating the success of your guidance program as 
far as the community, the parents, the PTA, and the like are concerned. 
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СНАРТЕР 5 


Evaluating Guidance 


Service 


One sure sign of the maturing of a service is the systematic effort 
to evaluate and improve it. There are many signs of this maturity in 
the guidance literature. In a report, Evaluating Guidance Procedures, 
Froehlich? summarized a review of the literature by the various tech- 
niques for evaluating guidance and counseling programs which had 
been reported. 

Certainly a variety of evaluation procedures is available to ad- 
ministrators who wish to study their guidance programs. The quanti- 
tative and qualitative evaluation of a school guidance program should be 
à continuous process. 


BASIC STEPS IN EVALUATING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Мо matter which one of the methods is used, certain steps are essen- 
tial to the evaluation process. These may be defined as follows: 

1. State the objectives of the program. 

2. Define the objectives in terms of specific activities and services. 

3. Provide facilities and experiences essential to these services. 

4. Appraise the effectiveness of the facilities and experiences by 
means of appropriate objective and subjective methods. 


5. Adapt and adjust the program in accordance with the appraisal 
data. 


. ` Clifford P. Froehlich, Evaluating Guidance Procedures, U.S. Government Print- 
ing Office, misc., Washington, 1949, p. 2. 
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In other chapters attention has been given to the objectives of guid- 
ance in relation to the objectives of education. Throughout the book, 
emphasis has been placed upon specific activities and services and 
upon the school facilities essential to good guidance. Probably the 
chief problem facing the administrator in evaluating his guidance pro- 
gram is how to go about the job in the most effective and expedient 
manner. 

Other problems are also important, such as (1) knowing when to 
evaluate, (2) enlisting the interest and cooperation of teachers and 
other staff members, (3) devising ways to get action on the part of 
the faculty and the students, and (4) interpreting evaluation results to 
the community. However, these and other problems have been con- 
sidered in other chapters. Chapter 2 has important implications for 
evaluating the guidance program as part of the ongoing in-service edu- 
cation program of the staff. 

Тһе administrator must decide how an evaluation сап be made of the 
guidance program and what techniques can be used. The purpose of 
this chapter is to answer these questions by outlining four levels, or 
approaches, to evaluation which the administrator may use, and to 
present an "Administrators Check List,” which may provide а 
starting place for evaluating the guidance program of a school. 


METHODS OF EVALUATING THE GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


Since the emphasis in this volume is on the administrator's responsi- 
bility in developing and evaluating a guidance program, considerable 
attention will be given to methods which the administrator can use 
with his staff in order to study its effectiveness. These methods are 
organized under four headings, each representing a level of evalua- 
tion: simple observation, check list, or rating sheet, follow-up study, 
and research. 


Simple Observation 


Certain aspects of the educational program and daily activities of 
the school may supply the administrator with information as to effects 
of the guidance program. Some of the following simple sources of infor- 
mation, for instance, merit periodic study by the administrator: 
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1. The extent to which pupils make use of the counseling service. 
Simple records by counselors of the number of interviews, and the 
number of times a particular student comes back for interview, may 
assist both the counselor and the administrator to evaluate the extent 
to which the counseling service is being used from month to month 
and from year to year. 

2. The extent of pupil use of information services. 

3. Тһе extent of pupil use of child-placement services. 

4. Reactions of parents to the guidance program. 

5. Changes in attendance of individual pupils who have been noted 
for poor attendance. 

6. Reduction in number of children with superficial problems re- 
ferred to the principal and vice-principals. 

7. Reduction in number of "discipline problems." 

8. Parent attendance at PTA meetings, open-house programs, etc. 

9. Extent of participation of parents in teacher-parent conferences. 


Check List, or Rating Sheet 


At a higher level of appraisal is the use of a check list, or rating 
sheet, to study systematically the effectiveness of guidance services 
within a school. Several devices of this type are available to the ad- 
ministrator. 

Similar check lists have been prepared for each aspect of the guidance 
program by Kitch and McCreary in the Bulletin of tbe California 
State Department of Education. The check list ? on pages 92-93 for ap- 
praising procedures for studying individual differences illustrates the 
approach used in this volume. 

Check lists of the same type were used in the Guidance Handbook 
for Secondary Schools and Guidance Handbook for Elementary 
Schools? prepared by the staff of the Division of Research and Guid- 
ance and several other divisions of the Office of the Los Angeles 
County Superintendent of Schools. A. sample of the check lists used 
for this purpose is given below. 


2 Donald Kitch and William Н. McCreary, "Improving Guidance Programs in 
Secondary Schools,” Bulletin of the California State Department ој Education, 
19(8):30, December, 1950. 

3 Guidance Handbook for Secondary Schools and Guidance Handbook for 
Elementary Schools, California Test Bureau, Los Angeles, 1948. 
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Figure 14. Check List for Appraising Procedures for Studying Individual Differences 


Consider each item carefully. Then check it in the appropriate column. (1) 
Our program is strong in this respect. (2) Our program is fair in this ге- 
spect but needs improvement. (3) Our program is very weak in this respect. 


Aspect of the Program 


Strong 


(1) 


Fair 


(2) 


Weak 
(3) 


1. 


~ 


о 


= 


Does the school have a planned pro- 
gram for securing and filing data on 
the individual characteristics of all 
students? 


. Is the information secured suffi- 


ciently complete to provide teachers, 
counselors, and administrators with 
the data they need about individual 
students? 


Are student questionnaires and other 
forms used to collect information for 
the cumulative records? 


Are clerks used to relieve teachers 
and counselors of a major share of 
the clerical work involved in main- 
taining the cumulative records? 


Are the records kept where they are 
easily accessible to counselors and 
teachers when they need them? 


Is the information accumulated about 
individual students regularly inter- 
preted to the students themselves 
through individual counselihg? 


Is the information accumulated about 
students regularly used by teachers 
in adjusting their classroom activi- 
ties to the needs and characteristics 
of individual students? 


- Is the information accumulated about 


students regularly used in connec- 
tion with the school's program for 
evaluating and improving its cur- 
riculum? 


9. 


10. 
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Aspect of the Program 


Strong 


(9 


Fair 


(2) 


Weak 
(3) 


. Do members of the school staff un- 


derstand the proper use of tests and 
exercise proper caution in making 
use of test results? 


Does the school's program for se- 
curing information about students 
place undue stress on the use of tests 
and neglect such methods of collect- 
ing information as observation, stu- 
dent questionnaires, the recording 
of data secured through interviews 
with students and parents, etc.? 


11, 15 the ability of staff members to 


da 


ADMINISTRATIVE BASES FOR GUIDANCE SERVICES 
^ 


evaluate, interpret, and use infor- 
mation about students systematically 
improved through regular in-service 
training activities? 


Techniques for Collecting and Recording Data. To what extent is ap- 
propriate use made of such techniques for collecting and recording guidance 


ta as the following: 


1. The testing program? (The testing and evaluation program should 


collect evidence on all objectives of the curriculum.) 


2. The interview? (The counselor should make careful preparation for 


the interview.) 


A. Leadership 


. Experience indicates that the success of a school in providing and nurtur- 
Ing adequate and effective guidance services is in direct relationship to the 


personnel. 


Check List 


interest апа continuous leadership of the administration. The school's ad- 
Ministration includes the administrative officials immediately in charge of 
the school and responsible for providing supplies, equipment, facilities, and 


l. The administration is well-enough informed on guidance services to 


provide leadership in the program. 
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2. Тһе administration keeps abreast of current developments іп the philos- 
ophy and practices underlying acceptable guidance services. 

3. Тре faculty's philosophy of education includes acceptance of the basic 
concepts which are essential to a guidance program. 

4. The administration makes it possible for the guidance program to 
evolve continuously from the thinking of the entire staff of the school 
by democratic processes. 

5. The administration utilizes the resources of the faculty by delegating 
appropriate duties in the guidance program to various members. 

6. Тһе administration enlists the support of the community in the de- 
velopment of the guidance program through contacts with agencies and 
organizations which influence public opinion. 

7. The administration includes the pupils in planning and developing the 
guidance program. 

8. Any special emphasis in the guidance program which the administration 
encourages is based on demonstrated needs of the school, its pupils, or 
the community. 

9. The administration fosters a professional attitude which enables mem- 
bers of the staff to use confidential material on an ethical basis. 

10. Evaluations 

4. How adequately does the administration use its leadership in plan- 
ning and developing the guidance program? 

b. To what extent has the administration enlisted the support of com- 
munity, staff, and pupils in the development of the guidance pro- 
gram? 

B. Prevision and Facilities 
The administration should make provisions for the physical needs of the 
program. Appropriate space, equipment, and material and an adequate 


budget are essential to the effective operation of the various phases of the 
guidance services. 


Check List 


1. The administration provides for a comprehensive record system meeting 
adequate standards of compactness, usability, and clerical economy. 

2. All records relevant to guidance services are readily accessible to 
counselors and others authorized to use them. 

3. Adequate safeguards are established to insure the security, permanency, 
and privacy of guidance form and records. 

4. The administration provides adequate testing materials for the guidance 
program. 

5. The administration provides adequately for the accession of published, 
visual, and audio materials for the occupational phases of guidance serv- 
1ces. 


6. The administrator provides necessary professional guidance reference 
and resource materials, 


со 


10. 


п. 
12; 


13. 


14. 


15. 
16. 


17. 
18, 
19. 


20. 
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. Provision is made for counselors to perform their guidance duties during 


the scheduled school day. 


. А desirable counselor-pupil ratio is in effect. 
. The administration avoids assigning counselors administrative and 


supervisory duties which are detrimental to effective professional rela- 
tionships with pupils, teachers, parents, or community agencies. 

Тһе administration assumes responsibility for developing a mutual un- 
derstanding between counselors and other members of the school staff 
as to their respective functions in dealing with individual pupils. 
Administrative provisions are made so that every pupil has a periodic 
interview with a counselor and other interviews as needed. 
Administrative means are provided to free pupils for counseling inter- 
views during school time. 

Тһе administration provides for flexibility in the school schedule to 
facilitate counseling decisions of pupils involving plans for part-time, 
try-out, and work experience. 

The administration authorizes and facilitates necessary out-of-school 
contacts for the counselor. 

Each counselor has facilities for privacy during his interviews. 

The total space assigned to guidance services is adequate to carry on the 
guidance services planned. 

Adequate clerical help is provided. 

Files, furniture, telephones, and other items of equipment are supplied. 
In making up the school’s budget, the needs of the guidance program are 
Specifically included. 

Evaluations. 

a. How well has the administration provided for a comprehensive pro- 


gram of records? P г ЛЕ 
b. How well has the administration provided for effective utilization of 


records? У 
с. How well has the administration provided financially for the guid- 


ance services? 


Follow-up Study 


The follow-up study illustrates a third level of appraisal of the 


guidance program. The follow-up study might well be listed under 
the next category of "research." However, since this method is used 


50 extensively, a special section is set aside for it. 


Most follow-up studies of drop-outs and graduates are set up to 


Secure answers to such questions as: ‘ 
* "Guide for Making a Follow-up Study of School Drop-outs and Graduates," 
Guidance Bulletin no. 13, California State Department of Education, Sacramento, 


Рр. 


3-5. 
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How adequate is the holding power of a particular school? 

How many pupils drop out before graduation from high school? Junior 
college? 

At what grade levels do most drop-outs occur? 

What are the reasons why young people leave school before graduation? 

How many leave because of dissatisfaction with school? 

How many drop for financial reasons? For other reasons? 

What methods can be devised for recognizing potential drop-outs before 
they actually leave school? 

Do young people leaving school remain in the same community or do they 
move elsewhere? 

What proportion of the young people leaving school as drop-outs or 
graduates secure further schooling? 

How many twelfth-grade graduates enter junior colleges, state colleges, 
other colleges and universities, or other types of schools? 

Do young people leaving school take advantage of opportunities provided 
by adult- and evening-school programs? 


In what kinds of occupations do drop-outs and graduates find employ- 
ment? 


How much job shifting occurs? 


` How do school leavers think that the schools might have served them 
etter? 


Answers to questions of this type are usually secured by use of a 
mailed questionnaire. In addition to the questionnaire mailed to gradu- 
ates and drop-outs, information may also be secured through such 
studies as those suggested below: 


1. Intensive interview-type studies of small groups of drop-outs or 
graduates. 

2. Studies of drop-outs by means of terminal interviews. This would 
involve the interviewing of each student leaving school in an effort 
to discover the reasons for withdrawal, reactions to the school’s pro- 


gram, and information concerning the student's plans after he has 
left school. 


3. Questionnaire or interview studies of selected groups of former 
students. For instance, this might involve a follow-up study for all 
graduates for a period of several years who have a recorded intelli- 
gence quotient of 120 or above in an effort to discover how many 
continued with an educational program, how much additional educa- 


tion they secured, and why those who did not continue were unable to 
do so. 
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Research 


Carefully designed research is doubtless the best means of evaluating 
the guidance program. Because this is so, there are numerous research 
studies of guidance activities. For example, the Review of Educational 
Research 5 lists 399 titles of research studies in the field of guidance 
Which were published during the period from October, 1950, to Sep- 
-tember, 1953. Carter V. Good, in his annual summary of dissertations 
in progress, reported 131 doctoral studies on guidance topics during 
the year of 1950-1951." 

Of special interest to an administrator in the evaluation of guidance 
programs are studies of the type reported by Kefauver and Напа? 
Although this study was made more than a decade ago, it still stands out 
as a significant contribution to evaluation methodology. In Part I of 
the study the authors summarized data derived from the measurement 
of a sampling of students in nineteen schools in twelve cities. An im- 
portant part of the study is the definition of objectives of guidance. 
Following this is an appraisal of the guidance programs in the nine- 
teen schools on the basis of (1) information possessed by the students, 
(2) plans held by the students, (3) adjustment of the students, and 
(4) effectiveness of the life-career course. 

The authors report a second study of guidance over a three-year 
period and culminate their investigation with proposals for the con- 
tinuous appraisal of the guidance service. 

Another significant investigation was conducted by Frances M. Wil- 
son.5 In this volume, Wilson achieved a five-fold purpose: 


1. To state the functions of guidance, to offer criteria for determining the 
Success or failure of a guidance program in terms of those functions, and to 
consider the factors which contribute significantly to that success or failure 

2. To summarize those evaluation studies which have already been made 
in the field of guidance 6 : . | 

3. То describe а program of evaluation for use in surveying the guidance 
Program of a secondary school system in a large city — 

4. To criticize the techniques of observation, interview, questionnaire, 


5 Review of Educational Research, vol. 24, no. 2, April, 1954. 

* Tbe Phi Delta Kappan, 32(6):55-58, February, 1951. : 

" Grayson Kefauver and Harold Hand, Appraising Guidance in Secondary 
Schools, The Macmillan Company, New York, 1941. 

8 Frances M. Wilson, Procedures in Evaluating a Guidance Program, Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1945, 
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and rating scale, with special reference to their use in evaluating guidance 
programs 

5. 'To develop a program of self-evaluation for use by an individual school 

Wilson concludes with recommendations of needed research studies. 
She states: “Each school should be encouraged to think creatively, and 
experiment judicially on preparing its survey program.” 

The following areas are suggested: 


1. Analyze the school population. This will include a statistical survey of 
the following: 
. Holding power of the school 
. Distribution of IQ's 
. Incidence of failure 
. Absence and lateness 
. Part-time employment 
Participation in extracurricular activities 


TR бо св 


2. Study problems directly in terms of the individual student. 


- Health problems 

- Analysis of student reaction 

. Guidance of the individual 

. Study of cumulative records 

- Follow-up studies of graduates 
Job analysis 


Tk Roar 


EVALUATION THROUGH THE USE OF A CHECK LIST 


Throughout this book suggestions have been made to the adminis- 
trator concerning his role in the guidance program. The thoughtful 
administrator wants to evaluate the manner in which he is carrying his 
share of the guidance responsibilities. To assist him in doing so, the 
check list on page 100 has been developed. It is based on the sugges- 
tions contained in this book. 


PROJECTS 


i Use "Administrators Check List" on page 100 for preliminary identifica- 
tion of probable strengths and weaknesses of the guidance program in 
your school. 


2. Make a list of observable School activities which reveal the effectiveness 
or lack of effectiveness of the guidance program. Organize these activi- 
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ties under major headings, and use the list as a check list. Appraise your 
school guidance program with this check list. 

3. Use the check list in the California state publication, "Improving Guid- 
ance Services in Secondary Schools," to evaluate your guidance program. 
Compare the findings with those obtained from your own check list. Pre- 
pare recommendations for improvement in the guidance program. 

4. Use the "Study of Former Students" form to follow up twenty-five 
graduates (selecting each fourth member of the graduating class until 
you have a total of twenty-five graduates). If necessary, send the form to 
graduates of preceding years until at least twenty-five names are secured. 
Summarize responses. Point up implications of the returns for guidance 
and curriculum. 

5. Outline a research study which you believe would be of assistance in 
evaluating the guidance program of your school. 

6. Outline a speech you would give to the Rotary Club of your community, 
describing procedures used to evaluate your guidance program. 
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СНАРТЕР б 


Guidance Personnel and 


Their Functions 


Any type of undertaking requires a plan. A plan in education is re- 
ferred to as the educational program. Philosophy, needs, policies, and 
experience provide a dynamic educational program, ever-changing 
with the objectives and experiences of the many planners. An organiza- 
tion of positions and jobs is then created to accomplish the goals and 
objectives of the educational program. School organization is dynamic, 
reflecting changes in the educational program. The concepts of the 
educational program and organization come to life and become func- 
tional when people are placed in positions to accomplish the objectives 
of the program. 

Тһе organization of this chapter follows the same steps, and in the 
Same sequence, that a principal would follow in initiating guidance 
services: (1) organize a program to meet the needs for guidance serv“ 
ices; (2) set up positions and define the duties of guidance workers; 


and (3) establish policies and methods for coordination of guidance 
services, 


THE NEED FOR GUIDANCE PERSONNEL 
IN THE EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM 


One of the significant trends in American education during the past 
few decades has been the acceptance, or assumption, of the responsibil- 
ity for the welfare of the child in areas other than academic training. 
Some critics believe that educators have gone beyond their responsibil- 
108 
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ity for training youth to live in a democracy. However, many edu- 
cators and laymen believe that those children who are undernourished, 
unhealthy, underprivileged, and unadjusted to the world are handi- 
capped in their learning experiences. 

"These same educators also believe that our children deserve an en- 
vironment which will enable them to grow and mature commensurately 
with their potentialities and the concept of equal opportunity. The 
School's responsibility for such an environment has found general ac- 
ceptance through curriculum enrichment. А part of this enrichment has 
been delegated to personnel in the guidance program. 


Justification for Guidance Services Requiring Personnel 


The definition of guidance as used in this volume states that it is a 
continuous process of assisting the individual to make better adjust- 
ments and to live with satisfaction and benefit to himself and society. 
More specifically, the purpose of guidance in the educational process 
is to identify and to eliminate the causes of failure, maladjustments, ir- 
Tegular attendance, and similar difficulties interfering with the pupil’s 
progress, 
| Тһе essential characteristics of a good guidance program are as fol- 
ows; 1 


l. The guidance program will facilitate the achievement of basic objec- 
tives of education in a democratic society. a 
2. The guidance program will recognize youth characteristics and pro- 


vide for the needs of boys and girls. У 

3. Teachers, counselors, administrators, and others responsible for guid- 
ance will look upon all guidance activities, such as tests, records, ratings, 
marks, group guidance and counseling, not as ultimates, but as means for 
adjusting the school program to the needs of the students. 


One might ask if these purposes and goals are not also those of all 
education, Probably all of the functions now performed by guidance 
Personnel were performed by someone at some time in those schools 
Which had no organized guidance service. The essential difference is 
that under an organized program these services are planned and sched- 
uled as needed. There is a great deal of incidental counseling and guid- 
ance in every classroom and administrator’s office. Research studies of 


of Schools, Office of Division of Research 


L i dent 
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and Guidance, Guidance Handbook 
ureau, Los Angeles, 1948, рр. 11-12. 
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the effectiveness of the guidance services, as well as more informal 
evaluations of the program, have assured most educators that these 
services are worthwhile educationally and financially. 

Some of the claims for guidance and the need for personnel are hard 
to evaluate, as are many of the educational processes, but generally 
guidance has proved essential to the educational program in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

1. Effective guidance conserves and develops buman resources. 
Many children and youths have been guided into productive occupa- 
tions which they might not otherwise have selected, or they have 
been able to see the advantages of continuing their education, because 
someone took an interest in them when they might otherwise have 
dropped out. Others have been able to adjust themselves and thus find 
social acceptance instead of becoming delinquents. “Youth, America’s 
richest resource” has been conserved because of an enlightened educa- 
tional program. 

2. Effective guidance saves time. Wasted time in ill-suited courses has 
been prevented by reducing pupil failure and repeated courses. Teacher 
time has been conserved by better programming of students and as- 
sisting pupils who have special problems. 

3. Effective guidance improves public relations. The best agent of 
public education is the student. His reactions to the school program, 
his being forced to “make up” a course because of poor counseling, and 
whether he was ignored or recognized in school that day are all factors 
which determine the public’s attitude toward the school. 

4. Effective guidance is financial economy. An investment of a few 
cents per day per pupil to assist all students in making wise choices 
suited to their interests, abilities, and vocational goals will pay society 
a good dividend. Identification of physical defects and maladjustment 
symptoms and resultant recommendations will gain parent gratitude 
and save money otherwise necessary for more expensive treatment later. 

5. Effective guidance reduces frustration. In the National Education 
Association study, The Teacher Looks at Teacher Load, the pressure 
of “adapting the class program to individual differences in ability, inter- 
est, and need” was listed as a more important factor in teacher load than 
was number of students assigned. Skillful guidance is necessary to ге- 
duce the parent and pupil frustration which results when parental am- 
bitions do not coincide with pupil abilities or interests. One leading 


| Ways: 


developed т pupils. A person wh 
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administrator credited the guidance personnel with relieving him of 
many “headaches” caused by discipline cases. 


Need for Guidance Services in the Elementary School 


There are several important reasons why guidance services аге essen- 
tial to meet the needs of elementary-level children. 

1. А larger percentage of children attend the elementary school than 
the higher levels; hence, the goal of "education for all the children of 
all the people” is more attainable. 

2. The formative years are the most important in the growth and 
development of the child. 

3. The environment is frequently more easily manipulated; behavior 
patterns are less rigid; and parents are more readily brought into con- 
ference with teachers and administrators. 

Elementary-age children particularly need emotional and social 
guidance. Some of the guidance services are designed in the following 

l. Every cbild is assured of successful experiences. Every individual 
needs some success in his work to satisfy his needs for mastery and 
Status, but success feelings must come through realistic goal achieve- 
ment and not through verbal indulgence of insecure but well-meaning 
adults, 

2. The program provides emotional security. The security that comes 
from the assurance that somebody cares helps the child to “feel at 
home,” or helps to give him the security that he may never have felt. 

3. The program provides corrective and preventive services. Ele- 
Mentary guidance may need to be corrective, because the pupil’s 
ability to perceive order even in'a sometimes chaotic environment may 
Need more maturation and training than that provided by just being 
Ша good class, 


4. А pride of good workmanship and respect for work and effort is 
o learns to respect his own achieve- 


Ment consistent with his ability and opportunity will learn to respect 


Others for their accomplishments. ‘ 
5. An acceptance of self is developed. The child learns to accept 


himself through constructive and realistic appraisal of his work by 


those he trusts and respects. 
6. A sense of belonging is developed. Acceptance of the peer group 
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is not easy; it appears to be so threatening. Group games and processes, 
community lunch periods, and other activities in which all participate 
finally become fun under sympathetic and understanding leadership. 


Need for Guidance Services in the Junior High School 


The over-all goals of the junior high school guidance program or 
intermediate grade levels that require additional or trained personnel 
are like those of other educational levels, but they are characterized 
by problems peculiar to the adolescent. All aspects of the school pro- 
gram are adapted to these rapid physical and social changes, and the 
guidance program in particular is challenged in its attempt to meet the 
student's need in making a smooth transition from childhood to youth. 

Because this relatively short period of growth is crucial, the coun- 
seling phase of guidance has its start in the junior high school 
period. Today, many still consider it the most important area of guid- 
ance services. Since adolescence is a period of transition and readjust- 
ment, the guidance program is designed to assist youth through this 
transition with a minimum of frustration. Successful guidance pro- 
grams in the intermediate or junior high school grades reflect an un- 
derstanding of adolescent problems and require specially trained guid- 
ance workers. 

Opportunities for resolving the basic conflict between independence 
and dependence. The adolescent is frequently involved in an overt 
conflict between the satisfaction of a dependent relationship with indi- 
viduals of authority and the need to assert his independence. The at- 
tempt to balance these two opposing forces characterizes the total 
growth process, but it is particularly apparent, and often traumatic, 
during the intermediate grades. Education at this level is largely con- 
cerned with providing opportunities for assuming responsibility for 
self-direction. Cooperative classrooms, ball and playground monitoring 
responsibilities, student government, student court, and other projects 
to promote independent action allow for wholesome maturation. 

Opportunities for adjusting to variations in physiological and psy- 
chological changes. The variations in the growth cycle have far- 
reaching implications for the guidance worker. Athletic, recreation, 
and social programs should allow for individual differences. Most 
schools provide different classes of athletic teams, based on age, weight, 
and grade differences. Since all eighth graders are not interested in 
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dancing and dating, such programs may not be supported by every 
student. An eighth-grade boy cannot understand why an eighth-grade 
girl prefers a ninth-grade date. Few students at this age will admit 
that one year makes so much difference in their growth and develop- 
ment. 

"These variations and rapid changes in adolescent growth make it im- 
perative that the school provide understanding and accepting leader- 
ship. Special-interest clubs may do what class activities cannot do. 
Wise individual and group counseling are needed to promote self- 
understanding and acceptance of individual differences and to prevent 
frustration and aggression. Complete data from cumulative records 
assist teachers and counselors to provide appropriate services. 

Opporiunities for satisfying relationships with age-mates of both 
sexes, It is generally accepted that adjustment to members of the op- 
Posite sex is a significant adolescent problem. It is equally important 
for adolescents to establish wholesome relations with members of the 
Same sex. Clinical evidence supports the proposition that opposite-sex 
adjustment is directly related to own-sex adjustment. 

Health and guidance units in the class curriculum provide discus- 
sion by teachers and students in this area. Clubs and boys’ and girls’ 
leagues provide like-sex adjustment; later the group may decide to 
Sponsor heterosexual meetings. Grooming and dancing classes spon- 
Sored by the city recreation department ог private instructors may 
Provide for individual difference more successfully than those pro- 
vided by the school. 


Opportunities for self-direction and indepe e 1 3 
Parents find it difficult to understand why their children will obey 


authority at summer camp and "eat spinach" when the parents get 
only perfunctory compliance at home. It seems unreasonable and un- 
appreciative to the parents when the child rebels at doing things that 
аге "good for him,” but the parents must realize the child would be 
тоге rebellious if he had nothing to rebel against. Many schools and 
Communities are cooperating through the Parent-Teachers Association, 
Mental hygiene societies, and coordinating counsels to provide parent 
Study groups. Reporting to parents on the social and physical growth 
Of the child, as well as academic progress, through anecdotal reports, 
Parent conferences, and advisory groups helps to promote understand- 
Ng between the school and home. 


ndence from the family. 
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Opportunities in educational and vocational experiences. With the 
advent of adulthood comes curiosity for things adults like. Explora- 
tory courses and units in an expanded curriculum give the pupil op- 
portunities to experience areas of educational and vocational signifi- 
cance. А related testing program of interests and aptitudes supplies 
the pupil with further information about himself. An enriched cur- 
riculum in literature, social studies, science, and the arts may relate 
the classroom educational and vocational planning. Counseling, ap- 
propriate programming, and follow-up studies are necessary guidance 
services to supplement the academic curriculum. 


Need for Guidance Services in the Senior High School 


For a majority of pupils, the senior high school is the culmination 
of educational and guidance services. The meaning of “continuous 
service" is appreciated at this level. The services rendered at lower 
levels accumulate until the senior high school. Whether the contribu- 
tions add up to a debit or credit on the educational ledger depends 
in no small part on the contributions of guidance workers. Regardless 
of the status of the pupil as a result of his education to that point, the 
high school must do what every other level has done—accept the child 
as he is and strive for as much growth as possible. Some of the more 
specific needs of high school students are discussed below. 

Appropriate educational and career planning. A distinction should 
be made between the two. At the high school level, educational plan- 
ning is not a goal or an end in itself. Teachers and counselors fre- 
quently assume that continuing one’s education is the natural thing to 
do, but the pupil should have a real reason for doing so. Each student 
and parent can well afford to ponder this decision carefully. General 
education has unquestioned merit if it meets the need of the pupil. 

At no time in the educational process is it more necessary to evalu- 
ate future plans in terms of present needs and past experiences. The 
goals of high school students are to be expressed now in terms of рег- 
sonal and social values. Once these goals are established on a positive 
basis, and in terms of the individual’s aptitudes and societal needs, the 
proper question is how best may he achieve those goals. Going to €ol- 
lege, or to work, or taking an apprenticeship in some trade, or pursuing 
business or industrial education training now becomes the means to the 
end of efficient, productive effort. 


А 
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Planning for military service. A current problem faced by every 
high school boy, and indirectly by every girl, is service in the armed 
forces. Many consider ways and means to evade that responsibility. In 
all justice to our youth it should be said that this question occurs to 
parents, teachers, and other adults more than it does to them. Military 
orientation units prepared by local committees, resource persons from 
the military services, and films such as the Coronet series have been 
used successfully to assist pupils and parents to accept this responsibil- 
ity. Group guidance units augmented by individual counseling and 
testing programs are frequently provided in the first and last years of 
high school. 

Wholesome attitudes toward the opposite sex. The activities and 
recreational program of the school, grooming courses, sex education, 
and other guidance services assist pupils in their desire to make life 
with the opposite sex a pleasant experience. 

Preparation for adult family life. Many follow-up studies have re- 
flected the need for additional services in this area. Units are frequently 
offered in the senior year, but many students have withdrawn from 
school by the twelfth grade, some marrying within a short time. This 
is particularly true of girls. The average age of marriage for girls has 
decreased in recent years to approximately twenty. Some school sys- 
tems have provided opportunities for expectant and young mothers to 
finish their high school program. With this current trend toward earlier 
marriage, many high schools have placed the family-living unit in the 
tenth grade. It is also necessary for guidance workers to know their 
Pupils well enough to assist them in taking the family-life unit before 
Withdrawing from school. 

Other needs. The personnel department has additional responsibility 
to the high school pupils in the total educational program: 

1. Expanding knowledge, understandings, and skills РЯ 

2. Giving insight into desirable civic and social obligations and 
Privileges 

3. Developing a constructive philosophy of life 

4. Developing wise use of leisure time 


Immediate Problems Requiring Attention by Guidance Workers 


Guidance workers should pay close attention to the trend of enroll- 
ments in the public schools and to the problem of drop-outs following 
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enrollments. Emotional factors, program changes, suspensions, and 
equalization of opportunity are other problems for guidance workers 
to consider. 

Size of age group enrolled in the public schools. While the average 
daily attendance increased from 22,042,000 in 1939-1940 to 22,284,000 
in 1948-1950, the per cent of the total school population, ages five to 
seventeen, attending school declined from 85.3 per cent in 1939-1940 
to 79.4 per cent in 1947-1948 and then increased to 81.6 per cent in the 
1949-1950 biennium.? 

Drop-outs in high school. There were 1,756,303 enrolled in the ninth 
grade during 1949-1950, but only 1,063,444 graduated from the twelfth 
grade? This is a loss of 40 per cent during the four years. The Bureau 
of Naval Personnel reported in December, 1947, that 2,500,000 young 
men between sixteen and nineteen years of age had dropped out of 
school. With statistics such as these, educators must begin to wonder 
about the holding power of the school. 

In spite of the evidence over the years that those with more educa- 
tion have better jobs and that the rate of unemployment decreases 
with an increase in education, pupils are still dropping out of school. 
The Federal census showed that among men with four years of high 
school, only one out of fifteen was unemployed, while among those 
with less than a sixth-grade education, one in five was unemployed. 

Allen,‘ in his report on the holding power of the schools in Illinois, 
concluded that a large percentage of the drop-outs are considered 
failures in the schools’ chief business—education. Eighty per cent of the 
boys and sixty-six per cent of the girls who dropped out had average 
grades below “C,” and one-half of the boys and one-third of the girls 
received failing marks during their first semester in high school. 

Allen feels that the study indicates that the failure started before 
high school, as 53 per cent of the boys and 41 per cent of the girls 
were overage. Despite this failure, the group seemed to be educable, 
as measured by their mental maturity. Only 5 per cent of the boys and 
1 per cent of the girls had 10% below 75. One would expect no more 
than 2 per cent in the general population. Approximately 40 per cent 


? Federal Security Agency, Statistics of State School Systems, Biennial survey: 
1948-1950, U.S. Government Printing Office, Washington, 1952, Table 1. 
3 [bid., Tables 9 and 12. 


* C. M. Allen, “What Have Our Drop-outs Learned?" Educational Leadersbip, 
10:347-350, March, 1953. 
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scored below 95 IQ, which is a little higher than the usual The 
socioeconomic status of the father seemed to have some bearing оп the 
problem. Over 70 per cent of the fathers were skilled, semiskilled, or 
unskilled laborers. р 

Emotional factors. Studies regarding school drop-outs show about 
the same causes of failure and separations as do those in industry. Tem- 
perament has proved to be a more significant factor than achievement, 
interest, or mental ability. 

Havighurst, addressing the American Personnel and Guidance As- 
sociation in 1952, reported on his investigation of fourth-grade pupils 
In а town of 42,000 in which he found that one out of ten pupils 
Showed definite signs of maladjustment. Some seemed to be so 
withdrawn and to spend so much time thinking about their problems 
that they could not learn. 

Program changes. In a high school survey of 1,056 pupils, it was 
Noted that 400 program changes were made in the first month of the 
Second semester. In another high school of 2,000 students, 1,271 pro- 
gram changes were made before the Christmas vacation, or an average 
ОЁ six changes for each ten pupils. 

Suspensions. In a high school with approximately two thousand 
Pupils, there were 179 suspensions in three semesters—160 boys and 
11 girls. Not only the number, but the sex distribution would indicate 
? problem in school discipline. Smoking on school grounds accounted 
for 36 per cent of the suspensions; failure to comply with reasonable 
rules of the school, 30 per cent; and irregularities of conduct in school 
attendance, 22 per cent. 

Equal opportunity for an education. Bingham's studies of the Army 
General Classification Test during World War II revealed an impor- 
tant challenge to our schools and society. Many of those who are 
mentally able to benefit from higher education are not availing them- 
Selves of the opportunity, or they cannot for varying reasons. Bingham 
reported that the top 25 per cent of the lowest average occupational 
Broup had higher scores on the AGCT than the lower 25 per cent of 
the highest average occupational group. Many investigations, which 
Should assist the schools in their personnel policies, are being made in 
this area, 

a above problems, which have been identified “ pests nam 
ttute a rea] challenge to the guidance services of our schools. The 
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best program on paper and the best organization structure of the pupil 
personnel services cannot serve as substitutes for results. The objec- 
tives are clear. The facts indicate that there is still much to be done. 
Every borderline pupil salvaged is an investment in good citizenship. 
Every pupil encouraged to utilize his maximum potential is an assur- 
ance of a better world. The average annual cost in a large metropolitan 
area to maintain one person on relief is approximately five hundred 
dollars; but it costs only three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
dollars to rehabilitate a disabled person and from two hundred to two 
hundred and fifty dollars to educate a child in the public schools. Good 
guidance is good business. 


FUNCTIONS TO BE PERFORMED BY GUIDANCE WORKERS 


Observers of the dynamic processes which determine the amount 
and type of guidance services know that few schools have identical 
programs at any time. Some schools have expanded their programs and 
services in recent years, while others have remained rather constant. 
Some schools have added counselor time and provided auxiliary services 
by specialists, while others have maintained staffs for academic train- 
ing only. These differences between schools reflect, differences in the 
administrators’ concepts of education, pupil needs, financial ability 
to provide extra services, size of district, community needs, or other 
reasons. It is difficult to generalize on this subject of functions and 
organizations, or to define a program applicable to all levels of edu- 
cation and to all kinds of districts and communities. 


Clarification of Functions 


The functions represent most of those activities recommended in the 
literature and those practiced in schools considered to have good guid- 
ance services. Each school must analyze its own needs and opportun! 
ties to determine which functions to incorporate in its program. There 


may also be some functions a school will consider important which 
are not mentioned here. 


Pupil Personnel Services 


The expansion of guidance services during the past few years has 
been accompanied by a change in title. Historically, most guidance 
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programs have been referred to as guidance, or counseling and guid- 
ance. The grade counselor, core teacher, home-room teacher, and oc- 
casionally a specialist in testing conducted the guidance program. Guid- 
ance services today include more activities, even though only one 
person may be responsible for the program. 

In the larger schools the extra services have been shared by several 
Staff members with different functions and titles. Attendance and wel- 
fare, social service, health, individual guidance, occupational adjust- 
ment, and special education are combined in the Oakland, California, 
Schools under the Division of Special Services. Yeager uses the term 
auxiliary services то include personnel, food, health, library, socio- 
Psychiatric, and transportation. 

Ruth Strang ? uses personnel work in the title of her book, although 
to her the term is synonymous with guidance. *At the present time 
educators still disagree about the scope of guidance or personnel work 
(the two terms are used interchangeably). Some make it as broad as 
education; others limit it to assistance given a person in making a voca- 
tional or educational choice." 

Special, or auxiliary, services imply something extra, outside of the 
curriculum or educational program. The use of these terms tends to 
Weaken the broadened scope and policies of the educational program as 
accepted by most educators today. It is recognized, however, that in- 
clusive concepts such as curriculum or educational program are 
limited in large districts when assigning position titles. The small dis- 
tricts also wish to distinguish some of their services, even though they 
тау be administered by only one person. 

It is evident that the term pupil personnel services is used by an 
increasing number of schools today. It has the advantage of distinguish- 
Ing between pupils and staff as well as differentiating between per- 
Sonnel and academic, or classroom, services. It is not to be assumed 
that education and personnel work are two different and unrelated 
Processes, or that personnel services differ materially from curricular 
Services, They are both aspects of the same process, but a division of 
labor is necessary in a process as complex as modern education, and 
Position titles need to reflect distinguishing functions. 

Тһе balance of this chapter covers the concept of pupil personnel 


, " Ruth Strang, The Role of the Teacher in Personnel Work, Bureau of Publica- 
Чоп», Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1953, p. 33. 
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services and includes attendance and welfare, activities, health, counsel- 
ing, placement, and specialists— such as psychologist, psychometrist, 
psychiatrist, physician, and social worker. 


Assigning Functions to Staff Members 


A school that wishes to initiate a personnel program, or evaluate 
its present program, needs to make a careful analysis of the functions 
to be performed. An administrator's advisory committee representing 
the staff, pupils, parents, and community groups has successfully sur- 
veyed the respective groups in many schools to identify the needs to be 
met by personnel services. With the results from these surveys, the 
committee can organize the program and assign functions to the staff. 

The sample check list for assigning guidance functions to staff, 
Figure 16, is a composite of several surveys at both elementary and 
secondary levels. An analysis of needs in any district and services tO 
meet these needs would identify the functions to be performed. 

Тһе columns on the right side of the check list contain all of those 
positions which might conceivably play a role in the personnel progr am 
of any school. This operation represents the next step in the organiza- 
tion of the program. Once the functions are identified, positions need to 
be created to perform those functions. The positions included іп the 
check list represent those positions which appear in the organization 
chart in Chapter 1. The administrator using this check list and the 
organization chart would, of course, adapt it to his own needs. 

After the administrator has made up a check list of functions and 
indicated the positions to be assigned those functions, he is ready 10 
make his assignments in a new organization or evaluate his existing рго“ 
gram. 

Many questions may be asked, such as the following: 

1. Have any functions been assigned to more than one person? If 50, 
why was this necessary? 

2. Is the work load of each staff member approximately the same? 
It may be necessary to gather more information from a job analys? 
before this and similar questions of load can be answered. 

3. Does the assignment of functions suggest any way to coordinate 
them efficiently? 

Working with such a device as the check list is both frustrating and 
rewarding. It is difficult to discipline oneself to make such a careful 


| Ц mark 
Figure 16. Check List for Assigning Guidance Fonctions to Staff (Place a check 
in appropriate column, or columns, for each function.) 
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Assign responsibilities to 


staff 


Assist in problems of: 


Assist teachers on student 
learning 


Conduct 
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Administrator 


Director 


Guidance C.* 


Activities C. 
Health C. 


Attendance C. 


Placement C. 


"Teacher 


Child neglect 


Developing better study 
habits 


Making military 
adjustment 


Placing students in 
next step 


Dealing with: 
Alcohol and 
narcotics 


Class conduct 
Discipline 


Family relations 


Lack of interest 
Learning 


Moral and spiritual 
difficulties 


Personal adjustment 


Truancy 


Career Day 

Case conferences 
Case studies 
Conferences 
Exit interviews 


Grooming projects 


Other 


Director 
Inappropriate 


Other 


Administrator 


Group counseling 


School census 


Tours 


Contact for articulation 
purposes 


Home 


Other schools 


Coordinate 
School with law 
` enforcement 


School with business 


School-work program 


Special-education 
program 


Disseminate 
Educational information 
Vocational information 
Follow-up 
In-school placements 


Graduates and 
drop-outs 

Identity 
Learning difficulties 


Other problem areas 


Initiate vocational-training 
Classes 


Instruct 
Health classes 


Mental hygiene classes 


Own subject-matter 
classes 
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Interview new students | | 


Investigate conditions under 
which children work 


Maintain census of school 
population 


Make referrals ШЕШ 
|| 


Organize guidance program 


Orient new students EN | | 
Participate іп 

Case conferences 

Curriculum planning | | || | | 


Ргераге 


Athletic schedule 
Curriculum program 
Written materials for | - 


ic 


release 


Promote 
Satisfactory school 
attendance 


Subject-matter clubs 
and other clubs 


Provide postschool training 
information 


Record information on 
cumulative records 
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Report significant data 
about students 


Represent school in 
community planning 
projects 


Resolve teacher-pupil class 
problems 


Schedule classes 


Supervise 
Educational planning 


Graduation program 


Scholarship awards 


Social affairs 
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Figure 17 illustrates most of the services offered in guidance and 
pupil personnel programs. The important point is that the educational 
Program determines how much service is to be given. This is usually 
decided by the administrators, or the administrator, in cooperation with 
advisory committees. Once the amount of service is determined, the 
Next step is to assign functions, and then to delegate responsibility for 
their execution. 

This type of organization differs somewhat from that in common 
practice, although a trend has been noted in which an administrator, 
an assistant principal (as in Figure 17), or a vice-principal is assigned 
to the pupil personnel services. (The specific assignment of functions 
to each staff member will be discussed in detail in the next chapter.) It 
may also be noted that certain services assigned to pupil personnel are, 
Or have been, the responsibility of some other division of the school. 
For example, attendance may be one of the functions of the ad- 
ministrative vice-principal. The reason for this proposed type of organi- 
Zation is that all direct services to the pupil outside of the course of 
Study could well be coordinated under one position. More efficient 
Organization of the school has been noted under this type of manage- 
ment, 

‚Опе of the features of this type of organization is its breadth. Super- 
Vision of activities, health, attendance, counseling, and placement are 
all responsibilities of the principal as delegated to the assistant princi- 
Pal. Coordination of functions is more easily effected in this type of 
Organization. 

z Another feature incidental to this structure is the vertical organiza- 
Поп. This system of organizing the pupil personnel services lends itself 
ju the unified school system, or to a union district. Several separate 
districts may cooperate with a central service provided to each district, 
4818 now done in special education and nursing facilities. Horizontal 
Organization will also be necessary in such services as placement and 
School-work programs peculiar to the secondary level. The emphasis 
9n certain services may be different at the different levels of education. 
Activities at the elementary level may emphasize recreation, while the 
Secondary school will stress clubs, student government, and athletics, 
aS well as recreational activities. 

One ог more services may be combined, again depending upon the 
Policy and the size of the school. Activities may be combined with at- 
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tendance and placement, or the guidance counselor may also perform 
placement services. On the other hand, a school system of two thousand 
or more pupils may wish to make a further segregation of functions. 
Welfare services or testing might be extensive enough to warrant 
separate departments, responsible to the director of the division. Good 
organization, however, must recognize the span-of-control principle: 
no person should be responsible for more than five to nine persons, de- 
pending upon the variety of duties performed. 


PROJECTS 


1. Prepare a statement of guidance policies of your school. 

2. Make an analysis of the job duties, or functions, of each personnel worker 
in your school. What per cent of each worker's total personnel time 15 
devoted to each function? 

3. Prepare a list of the educational and employment experiences of each 
guidance worker. 

4. Make a list of desirable in-service training projects for teachers in your 
school. 

5. Outline a television program which would demonstrate the organization 
of the pupil-personnel department and the functions performed. 

6. Make up a functional organization chart for the guidance department of 
your school. 

7. Fill out the check list for assigning pupil personnel services. Have each 
worker and teacher prepare a check list independently. Is there an ас- 
ceptable degree of consistency between the check lists of staff members 
which reflects an understanding of the functions performed by the per- 
sonnel workers and teachers? 

8. Make an analysis of the referral procedures used in your school. With 
the use of flow charts, show the channels and time consumed in working 
with each of the following problems: discipline, attendance, and health. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Further Duties 
of Guidance Personnel 


DUTIES OF PUPIL PERSONNEL WORKERS 


There are obvious advantages to a planned organization in which the 
assignment of duties is written out and each worker understands his 
Own duties as well as those of coworkers. The guidance services 
to be rendered, the size of the district, the budget, and the level of the 
School program will determine the positions and organization of the 
Pupil personnel department. There are, however, certain fundamental 
Personnel duties to be performed in the elementary or the secondary 
En and they need to be assigned to some one person or group of 

ersons. 


The Chief Administrator 

The role of the chief administrator has been discussed in Chapter 1. 

he Superintendent's or principal's enthusiasm for the personnel pro- 
Bram and his leadership function cannot be delegated. The chief ad- 
ministrator may expect members of his staff to devote more time to 
Personnel duties and to be better trained, but never to be more in- 
terested, 

Some of the specific functions to be performed by the chief ad- 
Ministrator, in this case the principal, are as follows: 

3 1. Administer and organize the school program. The over-all ad- 
Ministration must rest in the hands of one person. 

2. Supervise instruction. 


3. Approve policies and activities. 
131 
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4. Recommend to the superintendent changes in personnel. 
5. Recommend items for the guidance budget. 

6. Approve requisitions. 

7. Recommend materials and physical facilities. 

8. Interpret the guidance program to the community. 

9. Provide for in-service training and professional growth. 
10. Coordinate all guidance activities. 

11. Help teachers with children referred by them. 

12. Work with the guidance advisory committee. 

13. Schedule time for guidance activities. 
14. Respect lines of authority and communication. 
15. Encourage participation in professional organizations. 


Assistant Principal in Charge of Pupil Personnel Services 


In those schools with fewer than twenty certified persons the princi- 
pal may retain the responsibility for organizing and administering the 
pupil personnel program. When the staff exceeds twenty persons, he 
should assume the responsibility for the program but delegate responsi- 
bility for administration, supervision, and coordination to the assistant 
principal, thus giving to one person line authority. All personnel work- 
ers receive their orders from him and are responsible to him. If the 
personnel workers are teacher-counselors with two scts of duties, they 
are line to the pupil personnel administrator for only those duties that 
pertain to pupil personnel services. 

The dotted lines in Figures 3 and 4 show the personnel workers 
in a staff relationship to other workers and teachers. A staff relationship 
indicates a service, consultant, or cooperative activity wherein the 
person is qualified on request to make suggestions or recommendations 
outside of his regular organization channels. The person in a staff ca- 
pacity does not direct or give orders. The chart shows that the tw? 
assistant principals work together in a staff relationship as do the de- 
partment heads and counselors. 

Specific functions to be performed by the assistant principal in 
charge of pupil personnel services are as follows: 

1. Coordinate all activities in the pupil personnel division. 
2. Assist the principal to organize pupil personnel services. 
3. Supervise all functions performed in the pupil personnel division- 
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4. Assist the librarian in securing guidance materials. 

5. Serve as chairman of the pupil personnel advisory committee. 

6. Supervise necessary research and follow-up studies. 

7. Conduct staff training and assist the principal with in-service 
training. 

8. Provide materials and publications for the staff. 

9. Conduct case conferences. 

10. Counsel with cases referred to him. 

11. Prepare a handbook of policies and procedures for staff use. 

12. Interpret the pupil personnel program to the staff and commu- 

nity. 


The Teacher 


Some conflict exists regarding the role of the classroom teacher in 
the Pupil personnel program. Many of the arguments advanced by 
both sides present a dichotomous, all-or-nothing approach. It is 
generally established that every member of the school staff is con- 
Stantly striving to satisfy all the needs of all the children. It would 
appear inconsistent with all of the basic principles of good administra- 
tion and staff morale to have the educational program operating any 
other way. It is likewise difficult to conceive of pupil learning taking 
Place in any other school environment. Accordingly, every teacher 
15 а guidance worker and every guidance worker is a teacher. The two 
titles are not mutually exclusive, but rather are two aspects of the 
Same educational process. 

The expansion of the educational program over the years has 
Paralleled the growth of educational opportunity. This development 
has created specialization so complex that the school has had to expand 
its program and personnel. As a result the teacher’s role has been en- 
larged. Democratic administration, with cooperative planning placing 
human relations above organizational procedures, a recognition of 
Individual differences among teachers, and an appreciation of the abili- 
Чез and integrity of each teacher, will enable the administrator to 
Teconcile any differences between teachers and specialists and ensure 
ап effective personnel program. 

The following are functions of the teacher: 

1. Have a strong liking for pupils. 
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2. Create a friendly atmosphere in the classroom. 

3. Apply mental hygiene principles in all aspects of teaching. 

4. Observe and identify symptoms of physical illness and sensory 
defects. 

5. Support all programs of the school, and encourage pupils to 
participate in experiences which will contribute to their growth. 

6. Recognize and consult with attendance and welfare counselors 
on problems pertaining to conditions in the home. 

7. Identify pupils needing special study and request assistance with 
them. 

8. Analyze the physical, emotional, social, and educational needs of 
pupils in the classroom. 

9. Help parents to increase their understanding of the child's needs. 

10. Perform group guidance services in the arcas of study skills, 
social-adjustment skills, and certain types of occupational information 
and self-appraisal activities, relating the class work to specifications of 
appropriate occupations. 

11. Stimulate the child’s self-insight through positive and accepting 
attitudes. 

12. Create a healthful physical environment and stimulating organi- 
zation of the classroom. 

13. Participate in child-study groups and other workshops in which 
the teacher gains insights and understandings of his own behavior needs 
and those of the pupil. 

14. Keep the curriculum flexible enough to provide for the integra- 
tion of guidance materials with the course of study. 

15. Maintain a record on each pupil with appropriate entries of test 
data, course marks, observations, handicaps, and anecdotal accounts of 
pertinent information for recording on the cumulative record. 

16. Participate in departmental projects on the preparation of units 
to be used in the classroom on vocations, health, leisure time, recrea- 
tion, and moral and spiritual values. 

17. Evaluate, in cooperation with the counselor, each pupil’s edu- 
cational and vocational plans. 

18. Help the pupils discover their abilities and limitations. 

19. Encourage pupils to utilize counseling services. 

20. Observe and report in writing to counselors significant data con- 
cerning pupils in classes. 


LL = 
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School Counselor 


Тһе functions of the guidance counselor as proposed in this chapter 
approximate those of the average school. The title of the position, how- 
ever, varies widely, such as: counselor, teacher-counselor, class 
counselor, boys’ or girls’ counselor, or dean. Whatever the size of the 
School and the title of the guidance worker, the counselor, working one 
period a day or full time, will probably devote 50 per cent of his 
counseling time to individual students. The balance of his time may be 
divided among psychometric services, services to staff and groups of 
students, and work with parents and community agencies. 

Тһе functions of the guidance counselor аге generally concerned 
with normal children ог youth who face normal problems. Occasionally 
he encounters children with problems he cannot handle. In such cases 
he consults with the principal, or assistant principal in charge of pupil 
personnel service. It is just as important that the counselor not hinder 
the adjustment of the pupil as it is that he try to help the pupil. The 
counselor should never delve into any problem that he cannot sce 
through to completion, either by himself, or by avai 
Sources. 

Тһе specific functions of the guidance counselor upon which most 
Writers agree are given below. The list draws heavily upon the surveys 
of counselor's duties made by Ruth Martinson and Carl Larson for the 
California State Department of Education.! 

_ 1. Counsel with students regarding their personal, social, educa- 
tional, and vocational problems; assist them to understand their own 
Personal assets and limitations, and to develop worthwhile objectives. 
2. Assist teachers to secure information about students which will 
be Of assistance in planning and conducting their classes. Assist them 
xh solving problems involving individual students and group guidance 
activities, 
_ 3. Contribute leadership in the pl 
Чоп programs for new students. 
_ 4. Provide students with information а 
tional Opportunities. 


5. Conduct follow-up and community research st 
“The Preparation and Training of 


lable referral 


anning and conducting of orienta- 
bout educational and voca- 


udies. 


1 H 
P California State Department of Education, 
upil Personnel Workers," 21(5):40-41, April, 1952. 
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6. Participate in the school's curriculum development; bring to the 
attention of the staff effective mental hygiene techniques; and par- 
ticipate in the school's in-service training program. 

7. Assist the school in working closely with the community by in- 
terpreting the school and guidance program to the community and the 
parents. 

8. Consult with the parents concerning the problems of the pupils. 

9. Use adequate and appropriate techniques, such as the interview, 
testing, observations, and individual and group processes. 

10. Assist home-room teachers to prepare programs. 

11. Keep abreast of professional literature and latest techniques of 
counseling and guidance. 

12. Participate in professional teaching and personnel associations. 

13. Collate information about each counselee for his own use and for 
that of teachers and other personnel workers. 

14. Initiate and participate in case conferences on individual pupils 
and students. 

15. Cooperate with other guidance workers on the advisory com- 
mittee and in other ways demonstrate a helpful attitude toward all 
personnel. 


Pupil Personnel Advisers 


There has always been someone concerned with attendance since 
compulsory education began, but fortunately his role is changing from 
a punitive one to a counseling one. An increasing number of adminis- 
trators are changing the title of the attendance officer to attendance 
and welfare adviser, reflecting the guidance and welfare aspects of his 
role. The principal, or vice-principal in the smaller schools, шау, 11 
addition to his other duties, determine the causes of absence or truancy 
and work out corrective programs with the child and parents. So im- 
portant has this service become in the educational program that some- 
one is delegated this responsibility before other personnel services are 
initiated. 

The attendance and welfare adviser contacts the home and com" 
munity. By the nature of his work, he is in a unique position to isolate 
problem areas in their development, as attendance and socioeconomic 
conditions are sensitive predictors of school performance. 
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. Conditions in the home involving negative attitudes toward educa- 
tion, insufficient funds for proper food and clothing, the necessity for 
the child to work, and unhealthful housing conditions may contribute 
te poor attendance and poor school performance. Тһе pupil in school 
is a complex child and his learning is affected by any deviant attitudes 
or conditions. The attendance and welfare workers gain valuable in- 
formation for the teacher and adviser. Coordination of these services 
in the pupil personnel department is essential if an adjusted program is 
to help the pupil. 

Commonly accepted functions performed by the attendance and 
Welfare adviser are: 
1. Investigate and report reasons for nonattendance. 
2. Protect the welfare of children by promoting satisfactory school 
attendance to ensure their right to equal educational opportunity. 
3. Consult with parents and administrators about children who 
must be exempted or excluded from school. 
4. Issue work permits and interview employers to avoid the ex- 
ploiting of children. 
5. Refer children who have social or emotional problems which 


Interfere with their school progress. 

6. Coordinate the child-welfare program with the other programs 
9f the pupil personnel division. 

7% Participate in curriculum planning, in 
Conferences, 

8. Supervise the procedure for dealing with 
апсе in the school and verification of absences, 
айс follow-up of all absences. 

9. Maintain and supervise home instruc 
Services, 

10. Cooperate with the administration to form at 
and regulations. 

11. Determine the number of children whose parents cannot provide 
Че basic needs of food, clothing, and medical service, and attempt to 
Secure assistance for these families. This service is more common in 
the elementary schools. At the secondary level, attempts would be 
made то help the pupil become as financially independent as pos- 
sible, 


-service training, and case 


and recording attend- 
and maintain a system- 


tion and visiting teacher 


tendance policies 
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Health Adviser 


Тһе justification for a strong health education program in the schools 
has been well established over the years. The school should assume 
some responsibility for the health of the pupils within the limitations 
of its facilities, and in accordance with a program established. by 
mutual agreement between the parents, the medical profession, and 
school and community health agencies. 

The school nurse is the person responsible for supervising the school 
health program. Some principals today recognize the importance of 
the school nurse to the total health program of the school. In addi- 
tion to professional training many nurses take a college-degree pro- 
gram, and an increasing number secure teaching credentials to teach 
health education courses. This trend has many advantages and 15 
highly recommended. А 

Assigning the nurse to the pupil personnel department with the title 
of adviser makes her an integral part of the program. Frequently the 
nurse performs her functions in a facility removed from other advisers, 
and health information may not be recorded or made available to other 
personnel workers. 

The National Association of Public Health Nurses recommends 2 
ratio of 1:1,200 elementary pupils and 1:1,500 high school students. 
If the nurse is teaching health courses, this ratio should be reduced by 
350 per each hour of teaching. The services of a medical doctor for 
each 6,000 pupils is recommended by competent authorities. 

Тһе general functions of the health adviser as recommended БУ 
certain investigators are listed below: 

1. Arrange and supervise physical examinations. 

2. Prepare health cards and keep health records on students. 

3. Disseminate health information to teachers and administrators on 
pupil learning and attendance. V 

4. Coordinate the health program in the school with the activit 
of community welfare and health agencies. 

5. Administer first aid to pupils or other school personnel. d 

6. Interview pupils who have been absent because of illness 20 
determine their fitness for returning to school. 

7. Make visits to homes of all pupils who have serious illnesse 
help parents arrange for treatment. 


jes 
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8. Give health education talks to students when desirable. 

9. Check on pupils reported by teachers who suspect certain health 
needs. 

10. Recommend for exclusion from school any pupils with symp- 
toms of communicable disease, or other illness. 

11. Assist with immunization program, if available. 

12. Inspect buildings and facilities regularly in the interest of health, 
Sanitation, and safety. 

13. Investigate students who may need health or welfare assistance. 

14. Coordinate all activities with other pupil personnel workers and 
героге to the one in charge of the pupil personnel division. 
| 15. Assist teachers and administrators by disseminating any informa- 
Bon pertinent to the school health program, and record appropriate 
information in permanent records. 

16. Assist in the educational program to correct 
tudes and practices pertaining to sex, alcohol, and narcotics. 


unhealthful atti- 


Activities Adviser 


Тһе modern school is interested in providing pupils with wholesome 
extracurricular activities. Club programs, after-hour recreational fa- 
Cilities, interscholastic athletic scheduling, intramural programs, stu- 
dent government, publications, and scheduling school buildings for 
те community groups аге some of the valuable services which 
Should be provided, some by the school and others by the community. 
The activities advisers will need to work closely with community 
recreational leaders to prevent duplication and ensure a coordinated 
Program. 

Activities designed to contribute t 
child may include AAA physical fitness, 
Ceramics, ballet, pet shows, tournaments, 
and free movies, The supervision of an activitie: 
Average elementary school will not require a full-time adviser, but 
Түй person should direct the program, and he should be granted suf- 
ficient time to direct the sponsors and coordinate all activities. 

у In the secondary school the activities program is usually more exten- 
Sive than in the elementary school. One full-time adviser to 1,500 stu- 
dents is recommended. The current practice in a typical school is to 
assign most activities to the dean of boys and dean of girls. The 


o the social development of the 
story hours, modeling clubs, 
swim meets, reading clubs, 
s program in the 
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organization policies of the school will determine the best procedure, 
but one counselor serving in the pupil personnel department is pref- 
erable to several persons sharing the responsibilities. 

There is little precedent at present for the position of activities 
adviser and what constitutes an adequate work load, but there is gen- 
eral agreement that the functions listed below should be supervised 
by some one staff member, although the clubs, activities, and the like 
will be sponsored by different staff members. 

Тһе functions of the activities adviser are: 

1. Supervise all school social, recreational, and government activities. 

2. Coordinate community resources on all matters pertaining (0 
leisure-time activities of children and youth. А 

3. Prepare a student handbook containing appropriate information 
about the school and activities sponsored by it. | 

4. Supervise the business phase of all school publications, including 
the yearbook. 

5. Supervise and coordinate all student organizations' funds and 
drives which the school may sponsor. 

6. Coordinate the activities of all class advisors and club sponsors. 

7. Supervise the lunchroom, or cafeteria, and corridors during 
school time. 


8. Supervise buildings, and schedule their use by the school and 
community. 


9. Conduct pupil surveys to determine their recreational and soc! 
needs. 


10. Coordinate all activities with the director of pupil personne 
services. 


Placement Adviser 


Students need services that will help them carry out decision? 
reached in the guidance process. These action services may Бе in the 
areas of health, attendance, educational articulation, or activities. тё 
placement adviser supplements vocational guidance by assisting ud 
dents and graduates to find employment when such action 15 ?P 
propriate, 

Placement services as a function of the school vary greatly fron) 
none to a complete placement office. Some schools below the соПеве 
level have assumed the responsibility for direct placement service? 
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and some have cooperated with the state employment service. Some 
Schools have not assumed placement responsibilities, because the 
School's policy is based on the assumption that the educational program 
provides only formal learning experiences, and this responsibility ends 
When the student graduates or withdraws. Other schools may operate 
on the assumption that more formalized education is indicated for all 
Students and, therefore, placement services should be minimized. 

An educational program at the secondary level that attempts to meet 
the needs of all students must recognize that some will terminate their 
training during their high school career or upon graduation. If the 
guidance program has sought to prepare students for adult life, it must 
Tecognize that proper placement is a logical step for the large per- 
centage of students who will leave school after graduation or with- 
drawal, 

Many educators recognize that work is an educational experience. 
Part-time employment, preferably under school supervision, provides 
а realistic learning experience. Many schools today have accepted 
рау апа попрау work-experience programs as а part of general edu- 
cation. The placement adviser, as a member of the personnel services 
tcam, is assigned the general function of supervising part-time work- 
Experience and placement services for graduates and school leavers. 

The functions of the placement adviser are: 

. 1. Supervise a placement service for students about to leave school 

either graduating or dropping out. 

2. Supervise a director of placement services. 

2% Develop, install, and maintain procedures for receiving and re- 
cording employer job orders. 

4. Collect occupational and job information and make it available 
to other counselors, to teachers, and to administrators. 

5. Maintain cooperative relationships with other community place- 
Ment services, 

6. Make periodic reports to the administrator on the nature and 
extent of placement-office activities. | 

T: Participate on all employer-school advisory training committees. 

8. Disseminate military-service information. | 

9. Assist in preparing and planning of all vocational group projects. 

10. Assist teachers with problems to relate their course work to oc- 
Cupational requirements and opportunities. 
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11. Assist the administrator and advisory committee in forming 
school policy on educational and vocational planning. 

12. Maintain a file of civil service examination announcements. 

13. Assist the library in securing information on occupations. 

14. Coordinate a school-work program, and instruct a class in occu- 
pational relations for those registered for the work-experience course. 


Other Staff Personnel and Their Functions 


Social, medical, and psychological services may be provided by staff 
workers in large districts and by consultants and referral sources in 
small districts. Some pupils need assistance which cannot be given by 
teachers and counselors. Research findings show that pupil learning 
is improved by adequate diagnosis and treatment provided by these 
special services. 

Тһе specialists in social, medical, and psychological services should 
be readily available for referral and consultation. The principal, ог 
director of personnel services, should coordinate these services after 
counselors and teachers have agreed that the contributions of special- 
ists are indicated. 

Functions of medical doctors and dentists are fairly well standard- 
ized to include examinations, but rarely treatment. The principal can 
recommend to the parents that a child needs treatment following the 
medical examination, but the treatment is the choice of the parent. Even 
in cases of contagious diseases, the school's responsibility extends only 
to protecting other students. 

The social worker has been accepted by many schools as a necessary 
specialist in working with the school staff and the home. Some of her 
functions include: 

1. Consulting with teachers to understand better the child’s diffi 
culties relating to the home and other environmental conditions 

2. Recommending to the administrator that certain cases be referred 
to community agencies for clinical or recreational services 

3. Assisting in education of staff and parent groups 

4. Consulting with the staff and working cooperatively wit 
physician, nurse, and psychologist 

Many schools have added the services of psychometrists and psy” 
chologists to the personnel staff, or as consultants. The functions 9 
the psychometrist consist mainly of working with the school psycho $ 


h the 
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ogist in group and individual testing programs and in making surveys 
of student needs. The functions of the school psychologist as revealed 
by several surveys are listed below: 

1. Assisting pupils to work out, through individual and group coun- 
seling, solutions for their personal, social, and educational problems 

2: Discovering, identifying, and diagnosing needs of pupils requiring 
Special help 

3. Referring cases needing additional service to appropriate agencies 
К 4. Coordinating the general school program of mental health by as- 
sisting in curriculum development and training teachers to use mental 
hygiene principles in the classroom 

5. Cooperating with other community agencies in the development 
and operation of a parent-child mental hygiene clinic 

6. Supervising the activities of the school psychometrist in the ad- 
ministration, interpretation, and recording of group and individual 
testing 


COORDINATION OF PUPIL PERSONNEL SERVICES 


Әлде criterion of good administration is a smooth-running organi- 
Zation with a minimum of duplication or otherwise wasted effort. If 
ап administrator is to coordinate and supervise school services, he 
must (1) delegate responsibilities when the staff exceeds ten or fifteen 
Persons and (2) set up a system for coordinating the many needed 
Services in the larger educational programs. One of the purposes of 
this Chapter is to present a unified personnel organization under the 
Supervision of the administrator, or as а delegated function to the 
assistant principal in charge of pupil personnel services. This section 
Will present a system for coordinating pupil personnel services when 
the many functions are assigned to specific members of the staff. 


S f 

"'Veying the Need for Coordination 

The educational program as described on the preceding pages may 
easily have many functions where there is a duplication of effort, or 
no effort at all. 


az analysis of conditions, gue Е 
EY studying the check list for assigning Бш 


"Scc Figure 13, 


is 2 
such as the one set up by Davis,” may be 
dance functions, on 
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page 144. Similar conditions may exist to some degree in all сене е 
Some duplication would be encouraged, such as reporting fin d 
principals and teachers, redirecting children's attitudes, and api is 
ing. However, in contacting the home or community groups s A 
employment placement, it would be more efficient for one pers E 
make all necessary contacts. When more than one worker is cont ч 
ing the home or community, the parent or businessman may ed 
confused and may get the feeling that he is dealing with individu 


is, who 
Figure 18. Duplication in Work Done by Personnel Workers (as found by ap pi 
asked 172 personnel workers to keep a diary of their activities for a perio үйне 
week) (Е. С. Davis, Pupil Personnel Service, International Textbook Company, 


ton, Pa., 1948, p. 522.) 


Secondary 
Primary Duty Work Done Duty 
1524355,7 Contacts with the home 468 
2 Enforcing attendance ee 
12,57 Attendance problems 3,8 58 
1,6,7 Interpreting child to school 2,3,9, 
123 Interpreting school to home 56 68 
1,2,5,7 Connecting with social agencies ie 6 
17 Connecting with recreation groups а ч 
12357 Redirecting children's attitudes 4,6, 
1,2,3,4,5,6,7,8 Interviewing and advising people i 
2 Court work Ку 8 
12,6;7 Reporting findings to principals and teachers 3,45; 
3,4,5,6 Research work 1,58 7 
6 Psychological testing jud 
157 Education of the teachers and public 3,4,0, 
4,5 Placement іп employment АЙ 
4,5 Follow-up of workers 3,8 
8 Discipline 25 
L5 Observing children in classes 6,7 7 
3,8 Social guidance 145 
1,3,8 Avocational guidance мді 
3 Vocational guidance bes 56 
3,7,8 Health guidance 125^ 
8 Directing social programs j 
1—Visiting teacher 4—Placement worker 7—Psychiatrist 
2—Attendance officer 


5—Coordinator 8—Dean 


3—Counselor 6—Psychologist 
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rather than the school. Attendance is a good historical example of the 
efficiency which comes from delegating functions to one person. Figure 
18 shows duplication in work done by personnel workers. 

Тһе policies of the school and staff competency determine the ex- 
tent of duplication and whether a duplication of effort is good or bad. 
The function of administering discipline is a good example. In most 
schools discipline is handled by the principal or vice-principal, but 
some principals assign much of the responsibility to the teachers. In 
other schools discipline is considered to be counseling and, therefore, a 
function of guidance counselors. The organization and operation of the 
school reflect the policies of the administration, and rightly so, but 
problems arise when staff members do not understand the policies and 
when the program is not supervised, or the various functions are not 
coordinated. 


Meeting the Problems of Coordination 


There are always problems involved in coordinating various school 
Services when these services are to be performed by more than one 
person. The following are difficult areas: 

1 Integration of pupil personnel services is particularly difficult be- 
cause of the special abilities needed to perform the diverse functions. 

2: The referral of pupils from the teacher or counselor must be 
handled smoothly. 

3. Some staff members should be available during the whole day to 
care for pupils referred “го the office" for counseling, discipline, and 
health problems. 

4. "Teachers and counselors do not possess the same d 
Standing of their responsibilities in working with pupils. Some teachers 
and counselors will refer too quickly, while others try to remain self- 
Sufficient too long. 

5. Staff members may use their own judgment in deciding t 
а Pupil should be referred, ог all referrals may be cleared thro 
Person for disposition. 

Solutions to these and other problems need to be foun 
Personnel services can function smoothly. There are no flawless rules 
to follow. The size of the school, physical facilities, abilities of person- 
nel, and administrative policies must be considered in setting up а 
System of coordination. 


egree of under- 


о whom 
ugh one 


d before pupil 
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A Form for Coordinating Personnel Services 


In schools small enough for the principal to direct all activities there 
is no need for a coordination form; a system of record keeping would 
be sufficient. Schools large enough to maintain a staff of personnel 
workers need a form to coordinate the various activities performed in 
a normal operation. Figure 19 may be used to initiate action by any staff 
member, and to provide the administrator with a means of integrating 
all action taken. There are several features about this form which have 
proved effective. 

1. АП action pertaining to the referral is coordinated by one person. 
In the case of the organization as discussed in the beginning of this 
chapter, the assistant principal in charge of pupil personnel services 
would be responsible. The person initiating the case would fill in the 
"identifying data" and send it to the coordinator. The coordinator 
would make necessary “comments” in item 2 and assign the case for 
action. After action is taken, the coordinator can send the case to in- 
terested persons "for information" purposes, item 3. 

Item 4 provides the coordinator with the opportunity to assign the 
case to a staff member for a "follow-up," after which it is filed with 
the coordinator's evaluation. ) 

Following this procedure provides the principal or coordinator with 
the opportunity to keep informed and to control the case from be- 
ginning to end. The advantages of integrated action more than balance 
the disadvantages of referring the case through the coordinator. 

2. Any member of the staff may initiate action on any pupil. The 
initiator states what the problem is and also what action has been taken. 

3. This same form can be used to refer a pupil in step 2 to an agency 
outside of the school. The coordinator may make this decision and re- 
fer it to “A,” directly, or to “B” after someone on the school staff has 
recommended outside referral in “A.” 

4. After the findings and recommendations are reported by one or 
more workers in item 2, a case conference may be called by the eo" 
ordinator for a recommendation. 

5. The form may not be large enough to report all findings and 
suggested action. In such case additional pages may be attached to f 
basic form. 


6. The suggested form includes item 3 to allow the coordinator 19 


Figure 19. Coordination of Pupil Personnel Services 
СО. >л Еее ытын асыла ЕЕ 


l. Identifying data 


| То: From: Date: 
| Regarding: Grade: Sex: Age: 
| Problem: 


Action taken, if any: 


| 2. For action 


Comments: ( To be filled in by coordinator of personnel services) 
4. To: 

Findings 
Recommendations Initials Date 


B. To: 


Findings 


ТК еме и 


Initials Date 


Recommendations 
3. For information 
A. To: 
Comments Initials Date 
B. To: 
= о: 
Comments Initials Date 


G Ton о 


Comments Initials Date 


= 


Follow-up and file 


4. То: Follow-up by: —— — — — 


Date Report 


о жи 


Initials Date 


B. To file: 


Evaluation 


Initials Date 
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report back to the initiator and other interested persons, including the 
principal, action and recommendations. 

7. Тһе number of copies for cach case would need to be determined 
by the administration. One school uses three copies. Тһе initiating per- 
son retains one copy, one goes to the director for his active file, and 
one is used for coordination action. When the case is completed, the 
initiator is informed, the principal gets one copy for his file, and the 
third is filed in the pupil's folder. It is possible to use only one copy by 
using the "Information" section to notify all appropriate personnel, in- 
cluding the principal, if he does not wish to maintain a file. One carbon, 
however, is recommended so the director may keep one in the active 
file, and also to maintain a permanent file of all cases so handled. 


PROJECTS 


1. Prepare a statement of guidance policies of your school. 

2. Make an analysis of the job duties, or functions, of each personnel worker 
in your school. What per cent of each worker’s total personnel time 18 
devoted to each function? 

3. Prepare a list of the educational and employment experiences О 
guidance worker. | 


. Make a list of desirable in-service training projects for teachers in 
school. 

5. Outline a TV program which would demonstrate the organization of the 
pupil personnel department and the functions performed. f 

. Make up a functional organization chart for the guidance department 0 
your school. 

. Fill out the check list for assigning pupil personnel services. Have € 
worker and teacher prepare a check list independently. Is there ап EP 
ceptable degree of consistency between the check lists of staff member 
which reflects an understanding of the functions performed by the p^ 
sonnel workers and teachers? i 

4 1 W: ich 


. Make an analysis of the referral procedures used in your schoo. "orkinf 


the use of flow charts, show the channels and time consumed in V ајде 
with each of the following problems: discipline, attendance, and he 


f each 


your 


ach 
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СНАРТЕР 8 


Using Community Resources 
and Agencies 


Because each child is a concern of the community as a whole, responsi- 
bility for his guidance is shared by the schools and other community 
agencies. While the school administrators, counselors, and teachers 
may identify most clearly the needs of the child, any program to meet 
these needs can be realized best with the assistance of various agencies 
of the community. 

Many of the services necessary for a successful guidance program 
аге to be found outside the school. Community agencies include health 
Clinics, psychological and psychiatric services, social service agencies, 
family and children's agencies, civic and professional clubs, placement 
agencies, churches, and other groups in the modern community. In 
planning and administering guidance services the school should acquaint 
each of these community agencies with its program and develop rela- 
tionships so that the services which these agencies render can be used 


to supplement those of the school. 


PLANNING TO WORK COOPERATIVELY WITH COMMUNITY AGENCIES 


Several aspects of the program of working cooperatively with com- 
munity agencies will be discussed in this chapter. The beginning of 
any such program is, of course, the determination by the administrator 
that a Cooperative program is worth the time and effort it requires. If 
he makes this decision, he must secure the agreement of his staff. This 


done, a survey of community resources can be undertaken. 
151 
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Making а Survey of ihe Community's Agencies and Resources 


Тһе objective of the community survey is to identify agencies and 
their services which might supplement the school's program. The 
school administrator should accept the responsibility for leadership in 
the survey. In the event that it is desirable for others to do part of the 
planning and to conduct the survey, he may delegate such duties to 
assistant administrators, to counselors, or to a committee. In many of 
the metropolitan areas the agencies have already compiled data basic to 
a cooperative program and have published a directory of the welfare, 
health, and youth agencies. 

The information desired will vary in different communities, but ¢s- 
sentially, a survey should (1) state the number, type, and name of each 
agency; (2) specify the special services offered; (3) list the case load 


Ше” 


Figure 20. Suggested Form for Survey of Agencies 


(Name of the agency) 


(Type of services offered) 


(Address, street, and number) (City) (Zone) 


(Telephone number) (Name of administrator, director) 


Agency's main financial support is 


Fee schedule: 


Case load that can be handled: 


Referral requirements: 


Referral procedure: 


Miscellaneous: —____ ==“ 


т А-4 
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that can be handled; (4) list the fee schedules; and (5) describe the 
procedure and requirements for using or referring pupils who might 
benefit from the special services. А suggested survey form, shown in 
Figure 20, can be printed on a 4 by 6 card and should be made in 
duplicate for each service offered by each agency for cross-filing pur- 
poses. One file would contain the agencies in alphabetical order, while 
the other file would be separated into categories of the special services 


offered. 


Resources and Agencies Found within the Community 


After the survey procedure and preparation of forms, the discerning 
school administrator will learn that there are many resources and 
agencies not readily available to the school. Often special services may 
olent or religious organizations and known 
only to the membership. Then, too, many agencies do not list publicly 
the special types of services offered. Even though they serve a limited 
clientele, it is most important that the school know of all the resources 
and agencies within the community. Each should be listed in the file of 
the school guidance program. 

In making the initial survey 
the administrator would genera 


be available through benev 


or supplementing the file at intervals, 
Пу include the following agencies: 


I. Health agencies 


4. Clinics offering medical services 
B. Agencies offering services of medical specialists 


Eye, ear, nose, and throat 
Heart and circulatory 

Chest and respiratory 
Orthopedic 

Dermatology and skin allergies 
Others 


алымын 


С. Health aids and appliances 


1. Eyeglasses 

2. Hearing aids 

3. Orthopedic appliances and aids 
4. Other aids 
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D. Dental services 


1. Oral hygiene 

2. Dental surgery 

3. Orthodontia (braces, etc.) 

4. Prosthetics (fillings, inlays, bridges, etc.) 


E. Clinics or agencies offering care for specialized ailments 
II. Mental hygiene 


А. Psychological services 
B. Psychiatric services 


III. Social service agencies 


А. Community Chest-supported agencies 

B. Church-supported agencies | 

C. Agencies and foundations supported by benevolent organiza- 
tions 

D. City, county, and state agencies dealing with problems involv- 
ing child support, family counseling, and vocational employ- 
ment of minors 


IV. Agencies and services supported and/or sponsored by civic, pro 
fessional, and service clubs 


A. Civic organizations 


. Parent-Teacher Association agencies and services 
- Coordinating Council 

. The American Legion 

. The Veterans of Е oreign Wars 

- The Boy Scouts of America, local council 

- The Girl Scouts of America, local council 

. The Woodcraft Rangers 

. The Campfire Girls 

+ The American Red Cross, local chapter 


‚ Community Chest agencies not included in previous сате“ 
gories 


© © ANAM AWD = 


ка 


outh 
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- Fraternal and benevolent organizations working with y 
programs 
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12. Agricultural organizations, including the Grange, the Fu- 


ture Farmers of America, and the 4-H Clubs 


13. Labor organizations working with youth programs and 


occupational information 


14. The local chamber of commerce 
15. The merchants and manufacturers association 


B. Professional organizations and societies 


мо зә к 


4 
5 


С; 5 
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6. 


. The county medical association 

. The local dental association 

. The local bar association 

. The local mental hygiene association 

. Other professional associations or societies 


егуісе clubs 


The Rotary Club 

The Kiwanis Club 
- The Optimist Club 
. The Lions Club 


Other local service clubs having a youth program or fur- 
nishing occupational information 
Women’s clubs sponsoring youth programs 


V. Job-placement agencies 


A. Agencies, public-supported and others, interested in placing 
students in after-school and part-time work 


B. Employment agencies inte 


rested in placing students for sum- 


mer and vacation-time employment 
C. Agencies advising and placing students for employment after 


graduation from school 


Coordinating the Community Agencies and Resources with the 


School Guidance Program 


The preliminary work of m 
System, as suggested above, sh 
Many agencies and services as reso 
The administrator or the members 


aking the survey and organizing a filing 
ould give a definite description of the 
urces available in the community. 
of his staff who might be assigned 


the task of organizing the school guidance program are now faced 
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with the important task of coordinating and making these services 
readily available to the needs of the school. There are several problems 
involved in which the school must take the initiative, such as the fol- 
lowing: 


l. An effective public relations program to interpret the school 
guidance program to community agencies 

2. A public relations program to interpret the ultimate over-all guid- 
ance program to all the school personnel 

3. A program to interpret to the public the over-all guidance pro- 
gram of the school, the method and purpose of using the services of the 
community agencies to supplement those services distinctly found in 
the school, and how this program will enrich the educational growth 
of the child 


The public relations program in contacting and interpreting the 
School guidance program to the agencies of the community is in reality 
а preliminary step, in that referral arrangements with the various agen- 
cies would not have been negotiated as yet. The school must take the 
initiative in making personal contacts, if possible. This soon becomes 2 
two-way matter, in that the agencies are founded to serve the com- 
munity, and their services can sometimes best serve the people by serv- 
ing with the schools. No administrator should ever assume that the 
responsibility of the school could be transferred to an agency; when 
the referral is made through the school, the agency would, in joining 
with the school, serve in the capacity of assisting. As long as the pupil 
remains in school he remains a responsibility of the school, but the 
school is not responsible for meeting all his needs. He may, for ек 
ample, need extensive medical treatment. This is not the responsibility 
of the school, but making an educational experience available to him 
in spite of his illness is. 

After the initial contact has been made by the school with the various 
agencies and the idea of a two-way cooperation has been established. 
the school program must be interpreted to all the personnel who might 
be invited to join with the school. It might be well for the school to 
invite representatives from each agency to meet for this purpose; Er 
the school program would be presented as an over-all guidance facility 
which would be greatly enriched with the special services available at 
the agencies. The school administrator should be prepared to ассер | 
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suggestions from these representatives which in many cases would 
necessitate modifying or even making significant changes in the school's 
plans for a guidance program because of the following factors: 

. 1. Agencies may have better trained or more experienced personnel, 
in which case preliminary testing, interviewing, or attempted counsel- 
ing on the part of the school might detract from or diminish the work 
once referral is made. 

2. The method of screening and referring cases might not be suitable 
or acceptable to the agencies. 

3. Some of the services of the agencies might not be desirable when 
used as a part of the school's program, in that the subject referred would 
refuse cooperation if he knew that regular reports were being sent back 
to the school. The agency might have better results when dealing with 
certain types of referrals if the school gets out of the picture as soon 
as a referral is made, or later when suggested by the agency. 

If the program is to be a two-way cooperative plan between the 
School and the agencies, the administrator would wisely suggest or 
invite the formation of a coordinating or advisory committee in which 
agency representatives and those from the school would formulate 
plans that would be acceptable to all. With such a committee, not only 
would conflict and frustration to the over-all program be avoided, 
but a freshness and professional zeal can be effected that would best 
serve the community. Both the school and the community agencies 
will benefit from this, since all are organized to serve the people. 

Perhaps the school’s public relations program would find valuable 
nterpreting the services by 
sentatives of the agencies. 
blic recognition for their 


assistance in preparing materials as well as i 
enlisting and accepting aid from the repre 
Then, too, these agencies should receive pu 
part in the guidance program. 

The second function of coordinating the school guidance program 
deals with a public relations program to interpret the ultimate over-all 
program of the guidance services to the school personnel. First, the 
school personnel must understand what the program is and what part 
the community agencies are to play in it; second, the school personnel 
must be able and ready to interpret this program to children and 
parents alike. 

The entire faculty and other adult school employees must have a 
clear understanding of the entire program—what it is for, whom it is 
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for, and who is to do what. They must know the part they are to have 
in it. They must know what services of the agencies will be available 
and how they may be obtained. They must understand the relationship 
of the school and the community agencies. 

Тһе method of informing the school personnel about the community 
agencies may best be decided by the administrator or by staff discus- 
sion. Rather than relying on a single method, a series of various activi- 
ties might be planned. Information might be introduced at faculty 
meetings; the faculty and other employees might be organized into 
study groups for in-service training; mimeographed and printed ma- 
terials might be produced. In any event the material must be complete 
and carefully organized, so that all will know about the total program 
and the part they are to play in it. Specialists from the agencies should 
be consulted and invited to participate where and when their inter- 
pretations and information will be of assistance in this phase. 

Interpreting the guidance program to the students and the home is 
often best started with the teachers; public relations most often com- 
mence in the classroom. The teacher might begin interpretation of this 
program by organizing a unit around better understanding of guidance. 
Scripts for plays, classroom television and/or radio programs, investi- 
gations and discussions, and other means of presenting materials would 
be highly justified in that each pupil would carry home what was 
learned. The parents would then have an initial introduction and 
perhaps an understanding that something is being done in guidance 
services. Parents soon would make inquiries and be ready for a com- 
plete explanation of the program. 

The third phase of interpreting the guidance program probably 
must depend upon effective use of the press, television or radio pro- 
grams, printed materials, and meetings of the public with the guidance 
program personnel. The program should function as one continuous 
plan. The entire community should receive all the information: the 
goals, the methods, and the plan of cooperation with the community 
agencies, and what is expected in general for each child according to 
his needs. 

While public relations is presented in greater detail in Chapter 4, it 
is the intent here to emphasize that an effective technique should be 
employed for interpreting the cooperative efforts of the community 
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agencies and their services as they enrich those found in the regular 
School guidance program. 


Planning for Screening, Referral, and Communications 


If the services of the agencies are to be best utilized, (1) the system 
of screening and referring pupils to the agencies and (2) the method 
of communications between the agencies and the school must be con- 
Sidered in the over-all planning. At the outset the agencies and the 
School personnel must agree on these and, as previously suggested, 
these can be worked out jointly through a coordinating or advisory 
committee of agencies and school representatives. 

It is good administrative procedure that the screening and referral 
of children be the function of one person. Nothing could be more 
detrimental to the relationship between the school and the agencies 
than to have haphazard referrals. To preserve the best working rela- 
tionship and to achieve the most effective use of these special services, 
the school administrator should make a specific policy that one person 
within the school will screen and make all referrals to community 
agencies, 

A poorly thought-out communications system will ultimately de- 
Stroy the effectiveness of the whole program. The goals will not be 
achieved in utilizing the special services to help the child. А well- 
Planned communications system would fix responsibility for liaison 
between the school and the agencies. It would keep the agencies well 
informed concerning the outcome of each case. Inquiries, data, case 
Study résumés, and miscellaneous information must move smoothly 
through channels. АП personnel must be constantly alert to maintain 
and improve this communications system if effective use of referral 


Cases is to be achieved. 


Establishing а Clearinghouse of Special Services 


Quite often, agencies offering services of a special and valuable type 
for individual needs are found only in a few communities. In case 
Such agencies are not in the immediate locality, they may be found in 
ап adjacent area. The problem faced by the more remotely located 
School is knowing where and what special services are available. This 
сап be achieved often by establishing a central clearinghouse for this 
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type of information in the county office or among several school dis- 
tricts. 

The most central point of an area may be the guidance and research. 
section within the offices of the county superintendent of schools, the 
state department of education, a cooperative interdistrict organiza- 
tion, or an interwelfare-agency organization. Тһе personnel within 
such a clearinghouse should be contacted by the several schools within 
the general area, and each school would in turn furnish the central 
office with a complete listing of all the local agencies and their avail- 
able services. More specifically, each school would send a copy of the 
results of its survey, which in turn would be compiled geographically 
and by types of services into a master file to be available to any of the 
member schools upon request. Finally, any school desiring a special 
service not offered by an agency in its immediate locality would find 
with ease the location of the nearest appropriate agency. 


USING THE COMMUNITY RESOURCES AND AGENCIES AS A PART 
OF THE GUIDANCE SERVICES PROGRAM 


Тһе previous part of this chapter has suggested a means of surveying 
and listing community resources and agencies that would be most 
valuable as a supplement or a cooperating part of the school guidance 
program. Suggestions were also made for interpreting the program 
of the school to the agencies and to the community. Plans for using 
these community resources and services of the various agencies will 
prove helpful to the administrator. By careful accounting, the school 
administrator can be informed about cases referred to the agencies by 
sources other than the school. 


Using Community Resources for Special Health Cases 


Some schools do not have sufficient health services to give diagnoses 
or treatment for ailments; many states have laws restricting the school 
health services from treating or prescribing. The student who is not 
working to his capacity and has medical needs must have his health 
problem with its frustrations removed if he is to achieve his optimum 
in his studies. 

The counselor in the course of his work with students will discover 
such things as defective eyesight, defective hearing, need for orthopedic 
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appliances, dental caries, or other health conditions in his counselees 
that are overlooked by the home or for which the home is unable to 
arrange the needed care. The counselor must have a means to take 


action and meet these needs when the case comes to his attention. 
o get all the information available from 


he health office, the school records, the 
from the student. Next, a con- 
the counselor or one of the staff 


Тһе first step, of course, ist 
the student's health records in tl 
comments from teachers, and, finally, 
tact with the home must be made by 
skilled in such visitations. The parents might take the initiative in 
going to the proper health. specialist. In this case the school would 
request any information or suggestions to follow in the student's sub- 
sequent adjustment. 

There may be hesitancy on the part of 
the school any personal information regardi 
physician’s care. A proper understanding of t 
of such confidential information often releases important data. 

For the case that needs medical care, even highly specialized atten- 
tion or treatment, the counselor must have referral agencies at hand 
if the parents lack financial means. А counselor must know what 
services are available and how arrangements can be made to cover the 
costs. In this it is presumed that contact has been established with the 
agency in the over-all preplanning stage, and that а call or visit will 
settle arrangements. for the referral. Іп some very special cases the 
subject might have to be referred to an agency which in turn. will 
study the needs and make a secondary referral to the proper agency 
offering highly specialized services. 
. Another plan to make proper referrals for highly specialized needs 
15 to have an advisory committee composed of representatives of the 
various agencies. The counselor from the school would present the 
case for consideration, and the direction of the referral of the case 
would be suggested by this committee. This plan facilitates meeting the 
needs of the child and helps in determining what services would be 
available for minimum or nonfee cases. The agencies have the optimum 
Opportunity to serve the community, and the school has wider and 
more exact use of the services. The child whose parents might not 
have financial ability to arrange for highly specialized and expensive 
Services also would be best served. 

If the agency reports back through th 


the family doctor to give 
ng the student under the 
he use that is to be made 


e school, the information be- 
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comes a part of the pupil's record. If the agency makes recommenda- 
tions as to changes of program or curriculum, the school acts within 
the possibility as to what is available. As the student adjusts and im- 
proves, the school advises the agency or agencies that participate. The 
final report for successful cases should be one of general improve- 
ment in health, attitudes, achievement, and growth. This report should 
go to the parents and to the agencies to close the case. 


Using Community Resources in Behavior Problems 


Behavior problems might be linked to health, home, personality, or 
other problems; they might be simple or complex. Screening and re- 
ferring students with complex problems might involve more than one 
type of agency. For example, the counselor would present a case 
study to representatives from agencies offering psychological and/or 
psychiatric services, working on problems of family adjustment, sup- 
port, or guidance, or dealing with youth problems and programs. 

Тһе case may be recommended for referral to one agency or to a 
selection of agencies that will work together and arrange the pro- 
gram and appointments by their joint decision. In this type of referral 
the coordinating or advisory committee makes better referrals, uses 
the various services, makes better and more correct appraisal of 
the needs, and builds better relations between the school and the 
agencies. 

Satisfactory communication between the agencies and the school 
makes it possible for the school to profit by the agency's recommenda- 
tions, and, in turn, the agencies can be apprised of the subject's prog- 
ress in the school. 


The Employment and Career Type of Problem 


Part-time or full-time employment is a part of the school guidance 
program. The counselor must have contacts regarding occupational 
placement. 

Тһе counselor will often determine that a part-time or full-time job 
which would not interfere with the School program would be most 
beneficial to a student. The merchant must have the feeling that such 
employment is good for his business and a real service to the child's 
needs, or simply, that if the job is available, the student would have an 
auxiliary educational or occupational experience. If the student 18 
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physically qualified and the work will not interfere with his school 
program or his health, the counselor, acting as a placement agent, will 
recommend the student to the merchant. 

Or in the event there is an agency placing students for employment, 
the counselor, knowing the health, educational growth, abilities, and 
interests of the student, will recommend the student to the employment 
agency for placement. In any type of placement the counselor will 
follow closely the student's school progress and his success on the 


job in terms of the student's general welfare. 
Career possibilities must always be in the forefront of the counselor’s 


attention. He must know what is good and what will be available in 
the community. This requires contacts with and utilization of the 
community's resources and agencies, and as in all other phases, the 
counselor must establish the feeling of community cooperation, a two- 
Way matter between these organizations and the school. 

Often the initiative and the “leg work” will fall upon the counselor, 
but for the ends gained, it is worthwhile. He must not overlook the 
professional, labor, farm and agriculture, industrial and commercial, or 


other local organizations that will have pertinent information and 


Contacts regarding the selection of careers. These, of course, relate 
more closely to the upper secondary levels, but they are always im- 


portant resources for pupils at all levels. 


Responsibilities of the Counselor in Utilizing the Community's 
Resources and Agencies 

The role of the counselor in utilizing the community’s resources and 
agencies in the school’s guidance program has been described in gen- 
eral. Based on that description, his specific responsibilities are as fol- 


lows: 
1. He must be in contact and cooperate with the agencies and the 


Organizations offering special services that might be used to enrich and 


Supplement the school’s program. 
2. He must be ready to initiate an 
work in contacting and maintaining the relationship 
3. He must strive for a definite feeling of a two-way cooperation 
between the schools and the agencies. 
4. He must know how and where grou 
able and how and to whom they will be most beneficial. 


d to carry the major part of the 
with the agencies. 


p activities might be avail- 
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5. He must strive for organization that will lead towards the best 
cooperative use of the services for the benefit of the student. : 

6. He must further teamwork by the development of an advisory 
committee, composed of representatives of the agencies, to clarify the 
casework and steer the progress of the guidance program in its use of 
the special services as well as the means of best direction of referrals. 

7. He must have a plan for screening and referral acceptable to 
both the school and the agencies. 

8. He must have a communication system with the agencies and or- 
ganizations, so that information will move rapidly in both directions, 
retaining the confidential qualities essential to the nature of the infor- 
mation being transmitted. 

9. He must maintain proper and effective public relations. 

10. He must be sensitive to the needs and the desires of the com- 
munity and agencies, apprising the school of this information, sug- 
gesting curricular and subject-matter offerings and changes, and com- 
municating the suggestions and recommendations for special needs of 
cases to classroom teachers and other school personnel. 

11. He must have a continuous program of evaluation of the over-all 
program of the guidance services, advising the administrator, the school 
staff, and the agencies of the community of the progress, the needs, and 
suggested changes or additions as they may be. 


THE GOAL OF THE COORDINATED PROGRAM 


Тһе plan to use the community's resources and agencies has 25 its 
chief objective the harmonious functioning of a school-community team 
for the benefit of pupils. This goal requires time and expenditure upon 
the part of both school and community agencies. ; 

Тһе goal of the coordinated referral program is to guide each child 
as needs arise, utilizing every available service to enrich the school's 
guidance offerings. In this way each child will adjust and become соп” 
tinuously more self-directing until he is able to accept his place in adult 
Society as a participating and worthwhile citizen. 

This implies that all resources and agencies of the community == 
used for each child when the need is known and that through this 
means, his growth and development are a total community responsi" 
bility. If his needs are not to be met within the school itself, then ae 
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school, as a social agency of the community, must call upon these avail- 
able resources. 

Тһе coordinated program will reach its most effective level when 
organized around the team concept. The school and the representa- 
tives of the agencies will not only work together, but they will also 
participate at times in a body as a committee reviewing, suggesting, 
and directing referrals, making collective appraisals, and drawing group 
conclusions. Some of the advantages of this type of procedure will be 
more effective use of the agencies and more efficient direction of the 


guidance processes. 


PROJECTS 


1. Make a survey form to obtain information concerning your community’s 

resources and agencies. 

Plan and conduct a survey of your community’s resources and agencies. 

3. Formulate a plan for coordinating the resources and the services avail- 

able through the agencies in your community. 

Plan an organization for a central clearinghouse in your area to file and 

give information regarding special services not immediately available in 

your own community. 

Plan a referral form to be used by the school that would be suitable and 

acceptable to the agencies in your community. Include spaces for all 

pertinent information. 

6. Make a chart of the over-all organization, showing the relationship of 
the school to the various agencies of your community. Indicate the serv- 


ices offered. Determine the fees for each service at each agency. 
оп for the elementary or secondary grades 
unity. Include the services 


B 


Ел 


7. Organize a unit of instructi 
around the various agencies of the comm ў 
available, how these services help the people of the community, and how 
each agency is supported. Understanding and appreciation of the com- 
munity's agencies should be stressed. : . 

8. Follow through one referral case to its conclusion. Determine the part 

/hat program adjustments are suggested? How 


the school must play. W 1 
is the adjustment of the child progressing at the end of the school year? 


9. Outline the steps in a referral case from your elementary or secondary 
school to appropriate agencies as they exist in your community, in 
which the child’s problems are: 

а. Large family indifferent to pupil's problems | 
b. Reading retardation with apparent visual deficiency 
с. Speech defects 


d. No friends among classmates А К 
Note: It is assumed that the school needs outside help on this case. 
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10. Plan a public relations program to highlight the role of each agency in 
the over-all guidance organization. 
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СНАРТЕР 9 


Establishing and Administering 
Individual Inventory Service 


ESSENTIALS OF AN INDIVIDUAL INVENTORY SERVICE 


Providing individual inventory service is basic to every effective 
guidance program. Generally it is concerned with the gathering, filing, 
and use of data. It includes several different methods of collecting in- 
formation about the individual as well as varied techniques for its use. 
Some of the methods used in gathering data include (1) testing (intelli- 
gence, achievement, and special aptitudes), (2) inventories (interest 
and personality), (3) case studies and conferences, (4) pupil auto- 
biographies, (5) home visits, and (6) anecdotal records. 

The methods used in presenting data to pupils are (1) educational 
programming, (2) personal counseling, (3) vocational interviews and 
the like. The inventory service includes data about the individual's 
abilities, interests, temperament, aptitudes, experiences, and background. 

Such services may point up the pupil's opportunities and limitations 
50 that he may make an objective choice of a life-goal. For a skillful 
counselor, interpretation, analysis, and evaluation of data become tech- 
niques through which the pupil's needs and possibilities can be fully 
understood. 

Establishing and administering the program of information services 
for the individual pupils is the function of administration. Its success 
depends upon the cooperative efforts of the entire faculty. Administra- 
tors, counselors, teachers, and pupils all have a stake in the program. 


Some phase of it touches all of them. 
167 
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Тһе principal has the responsibility of facilitating the program by 
providing time for it in the schedule, selecting guidance personnel, pro- 
viding an adequate budget, orienting teachers to its import, and seeing 
that each pupil benefits from the service. Counselors are responsible 
for the collection of information about each pupil's interests, aptitudes, 
abilities, achievement, and personality, and for provision of study data 
from which pupils, teachers, counselors, and administrators may make 
objective judgments affecting personal, social, educational, and voca- 
tional choices. Counselors should use inventory data to help meet pupil 
needs and to revise the curriculum. Administrators may use the data 
to evaluate the instructional program. 

Тһе organization of an information program about the individual in- 
volves three important operations: (1) gathering and recording data 
about the pupil, (2) planning for the interpretation of data to the pupil, 
and (3) keeping a record system to maintain the data needed in а 
continuing program. АП three procedures require planning at the 
administrative level, although in most schools the counselor should be 
the person in charge of their operation. 

Recommended practice in individual inventory service requires the 
coordination of all school facilities involved in keeping pupil records. 
This can be attained by establishing a committee whose function is 10 
consider the needs of the program and how it may best be made effec- 
tive. Such a committee, established by the principal, should include 
teachers, counselor, health coordinator, registrar or attendance super- 
visor, and heads of the various departments in the school. Such a group: 
working together, could foresee and avoid many problems involved in 
developing a good record-keeping system. | 


Gathering Information 


Every school service working with the pupil should contribute infor- 
mation about the individual. The guidance service, as mentioned above; 
should include an adequate testing program. Test data should include 
interest and personality inventories, group and, in some cases, individua 
tests of ability and achievement. Health data should be secured by th¢ 
health coordinator, school nurse, and school doctor and should be = 
complete record of the pupil's physical condition and other significant 
information from periodic physical examinations, home visits, ОГ inter- 


| 
| 
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views. Teacher evaluations should include report cards, special reports 
to parents, counselors, or administrators, and anecdotal records. 

Home conditions should be reported by visiting teachers, attendance 
supervisors, or school nurses. Vocational information concerning the 
pupil's work experience may be kept by the work-experience coordi- 
nator, but in any case it should be recorded in the pupil's cumulative 
record and kept in the counselor's office. Such pupil evaluations as 
autobiographies or other written information should also be filed in 


the counselor's office. 


Plans for the Interpretation of Data 


; Тһе next step in organizing information for the individual's guidance 
is to determine a plan for interpreting data gathered and filed. Two 
methods are common: group guidance techniques and individual inter- 
views. Group guidance can be used to tell pupils about their perform- 
ances and the nature and meaning of group norms. An individual 
interview can serve the same purpose, but it is not efficient. The inter- 
view is effective when a pupil needs information of an individual or 
confidential nature interpreted for him. 

А plan for a continuous program of individual information service 
Should call for individual counseling at key points in the pupil's school 
career. A suggested counseling plan for a 6-3-3 school system follows: 

A6 Grade. The junior high school principal, counselor, or grade 
Counselor, and selected B7 students conduct an orientation session to 
Point up the junior high school academic and extracurricular program, 
using short talks, motion pictures, and slides. Individual counseling can 
be given each A6 pupil concerning the choice of his electives for the 
В? semester. 

49 Grade. The senior high school counseling staff and selected stu- 
dents conduct an orientation session to describe the high school scho- 
lastic and extracurricular activities. Short talks, motion pictures, slides, 
charts, and student panel presentations are excellent means of pre- 
Senting orientation materials. Individual counseling can be given to the 
A9 pupils following the general meeting. Junior and senior high school 
Counseling staffs should collaborate on this phase of the program. 

The interview should center around the following data: (1) the 
achievement level of the pupil, as obtained from test scores and grades 
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in the fundamental skills of reading, arithmetic, and language; (2) 
individual-ability test data; and (3) the interest inventory, in addition 
to declared pupil vocational interests. The interview should help the 
pupil understand himself, his abilities, etc., in relation to his vocational 
goals as expressed in the senior high school curriculum: in brief, the 
pupil's choice of high school course and major and a tentative occupa- 
tional goal. 

410 Grade. During this school year, the counselor or "counselor" 
teacher should have at least one conference with every pupil, and one 
conference with the pupil's parents. Such a program accomplishes three 
things: (1) it gives the pupil an opportunity to reconsider his voca- 
tional goals and choice of high school course—to change it without 
losing time toward graduation; (2) it provides the parents and pupil 
with insights regarding pupil abilities and parents' aspiration level for 
their child in terms of the school program; and (3) it provides the 
counselor with insights into the pupil’s background as expressed by the 
pupil and parents. Before the interview, it is wise to conduct an orienta- 
tion meeting with the parents and pupils. School administrators, 
counselors, teachers, and selected pupils should take part. Motion pic- 
tures, slides, illustrative charts, panel discussions, role playing, and 
short talks can describe the offerings of the school. The testing program 
and the purpose and method of conducting the interview should be €x- 
plained. The interview, including parent, pupil, and counselor, should 
be centered around test data, emphasizing the fundamentals, especially 
reading; interest and personality inventories; health data; and vocational 
information to help the pupil and his parents understand the pupil’s 
choice of vocational goals in the light of the high school offerings: 

12th Grade. A terminal guidance program designed to provide the 
pupil with a plan for his next Steps in life after high school graduation 
is normally given at this time, School administrators, counselors, a? 
teachers conduct an orientation program for the pupil. Pupils should ђе 
structured by teachers in senior problems classes as to the value of the 
experience and the program, including testing and interviewing: 
Counselors should conduct a testing program to follow the same pat- 
ERE р that used in the A10 program, but, if possible, it should ђе 
more intensified with a vocational emphasis. 

One or two vocational surveys, 


TP А а 
: { à personality inventories, etc., shoul 
be included in testing. An achieve 


ment battery including reading 2n 
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other academic skills is also necessary. Special aptitude tests including 
mechanical, artistic, and scientific abilities should be administered to 
all pupils as the basic test battery of intelligence, personality, interest, 
and achievement indicate. 

Тһе interview should comprise counselor interpretation of all infor- 
mation about the pupil. It should center on helping the senior select 
post-high school plans. The vocational library of the school should aid 
pupil-counselor planning. Figure 21 illustrates how vital information 
during interviews may be recorded. 


Filing of Individual Information 


Тһе data secured for the individual information service should be ге- 
corded and filed in the counselor's or principal's office. It is most im- 
portant that all test scores, anecdotal remarks, and other materials be 
entered on some kind of permanent record card. The entries should 
be clearly and legibly entered in ink, or they should be typed, in order 
to be properly preserved for long use. 

In establishing and administering record keeping for an individual 
information service, the following should be considered as major re- 
Sponsibilities of the administration: 


1. To see that adequate space and equipment for safekeeping is pro- 
vided 

2. То see that data are accurately recorded 

3. To provide a cumulative-records system 

4. То see that several types of record systems are available 


Cumulative-records cards 
- Profile-graph cards 
Anecdotal-record forms 

- Special case-history forms 
Special pupil-report forms 
Health-record cards 

. Other forms 


5. То see that methods of distributing guidance data are available 


4. Attendance roll-book entries 

5. Home-room profile-data cards 

c. Guidance data book summaries 

d. Codified data systems distributed to all certificated personnel 
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Establishing and administering information services for the guidance 
of pupils is one of the more important aspects of the guidance program. 
It is a part of the program which requires administrative leadership, be- 
cause some of it, for example, counselor time for interviewing, must 
be worked out in terms of the allotted time schedule for all school 
personnel in the total school program. It is of special import to the 
pupil since it is geared to the prime function of adjusting him to school 
while he prepares himself for life. Principals, counselors, and teachers 
find in information service the key to their scientific, diagnostic, and 
objective approach to better guidance for all pupils. 


TESTS AND INVENTORIES 


Administering a Testing Program 


Conducting a testing program is an administrative responsibility 
which requires that the principal understand instructional objectives; 
pupil development, and the technicalities of test administration. In 
large school systems supervisors often select the tests and in some 
measure direct the testing programs in the several schools. -In such 
districts at the school level, the principal, with the aid of the counselor, 
makes decisions as to test materials on the basis of pupil needs in the 
particular school. In small school districts the principal of necessity 
often acts as the director of guidance and makes the decisions as 19 
tests with the aid of the counselor or a committee of teachers. 

Ап adequate program should include the basic areas of testing. p 
ventories should determine pupil interests and personality developments 
achievement and diagnostic testing discover pupil growth and Шш 
tions. The choice of tests Should be based upon an understanding ү 
pupil abilities, cultural background, and the ease of scoring, recording: 
and interpreting. d 

. The testing program should be given periodically to be current, oe 
therefore effective. This means that the program should possibly Е 
given every third semester, especially at the junior and senior hig 
school levels. 

Using Trained Personnel 


. + 4 
Тһе principal should see to it that the testing program is condu 
by trained personnel. Counselors should be trained to become profici 
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in administering, scoring, and interpreting tests. They should also be 
skilled in training other school personnel in testing procedures. In large 
Schools grade counselors may conduct testing programs with the assist- 
ance of classroom teachers who have been instructed in test administra- 
tion. In small schools teachers should be trained in test administration 
and closely supervised by the principal to prevent invalidating test 
results. 


Orientation for Testing Program 


Adequate time for orientation to the testing program should be 
Scheduled in the school's master calendar. This will help to ensure 
smooth operation of the program with no conflicts. Every detail of 
test administration should be considered to eliminate conflicts. Pupils, 
teachers, and counselors should be given advance information con- 
cerning the steps in testing to ensure proper orientation. Pupils should 
be properly informed as to how the program may benefit them. Teach- 
€rs should be given details and responsibilities in advance so they can 
Coordinate testing with their teaching plans. The bulletin form on 
Page 175 exemplifies suggestions to teachers on how to conduct an 
objective test. 


A Sample Faculty Bulletin on Testing 


1. Preclass preparation 
А. Pick up kits in counselor's office. 
B. Carefully recheck test kits for the following: 
1. Тһе correct level of tests for your group. 
а. The intermediate level for grades 7, 8, 9 
b. 'The advanced level for grades 10, 11, 12 


2. Machine-scoring editions of the tests. 
3. А machine-scoring edition of the manual of the proper level. 
4. An adequate number of tests, plus one for reference. 
5. An adequate number of answer sheets of the same level as the 
tests for each student. 
6. An adequate number, plus ten, of sharpened pencils. 
C. If any of the above material is missing, or if any problem arises, go 
to the counselor's office. 
D. The following room set-up is suggested for uniformity: 
1. Make a temporary reseating arrangement, if you feel reseating 
is desirable. 
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2. Have ventilation and other physical factors taken care of before 
class, as time is limited. 

3. Have tests, answer sheets, and pencils ready to pass out. 

4. Have at hand a manual, machine-scoring edition, and a test for 
that use. 

5. Prepare a sign for each door to this effect: "Testing. Please do 
not disturb. Go directly to library.” 


а. Put this sign up when the 8:40 bell rings. 
b. At the same time, see that both doors are closed. 


E. If you have been scheduled to do testing but do not have the proper 
facilities, please see Miss ---- immediately. 


П. The testing period—8:40 to 10 
4. Suggestions to teachers 


1. The special directions to examiners precede the reading section. 
2. Note that the directions to be read with the pupils are in black 
type. 

. Clarify the marking system by illustrating on the board. 

4. For timing accuracy, make a written note of when time will be 
up for each section. 

5. In case of copying turn the pupil’s name in for retesting with the 
pick-ups. 

6. Immediately upon completion of test collect pencils, booklets, 
and answer sheets separately. 


~ 


B. Structuring the class 


1. Do not explain the test until the 8:40 bell rings. 
2. Temptation to copy may be lessened by explaining that the sur- 
vey is for instructional, rather than grading, purposes. 
‚ Instruct pupils not to mark on the test booklets. 
4. Contrary to directions in the manual, these tests will be hand- 
scored, so marks may be crossed out instead of erased. 
+ If more than one answer is indicated, no credit may be given- 
6. Allow legitimate questions before the test. Make it clear that no 
word or help may be given after the testing begins. " 
7. "Pencils up" is the signal that the time is up for each gece 
Keep them up until the signal to begin the next section is give? 


III. The follow-up 
А. Scoring 


w 


м 


1. Each teacher who administers testing is responsible for obtaining 
the raw scores and recording them in the proper space puro 
answer sheet. nd 

2. Having the correct score key according to the test level 2 
form used is of utmost importance. 
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3. Before using the score key, look over the answer sheet to see if 
more than one answer is indicated. If so, count as wrong. 
4. То score accurately, the key must be in the exact position over 


the answer sheet. 
5. The raw score is secured by totaling the correct answers. 


B. Checking-in test kits 

1. All the materials issued may be returned to the counselor's of- 
fice as soon as the raw scores are completed, and no later than 
period VII. 

2. All test booklets should be free of all pencil marks in order to 
be ready for use again. If a booklet is too badly marked for clean 
erasures, indicate this by an attached note. P 

3. The following tear-off should be returned with the test kit. 


Figure 22. Pick-up List, Including Absentees and Those Needing to Be Retested 


PICK-UP LIST 
Includes absentees and those needing to be retested 


"Teacher's name Н.В. Grade. Date — 


Pupils Periods * 
ІП I IV V VI VII 


- 


~ 


- 


+ 


“а 


"Write іп room numbers іп space indicated for periods. 


Interpreting and Applying the Test Results 


Ап important phase of testing is informing the teaching staff and 
keeping records of the information. Test data should be kept system- 
atically and made available to all certificated personnel, provided 
data are properly safeguarded to ensure professional use. The principal 
should instruct teachers in the interpretation of test results. He should 
also instruct them concerning the dangers of misinterpreting test scores, 
and of the relative importance of these scores to other pupil data. The 
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counselor, grade counselor, or teacher may explain test results to pupils 
in clear, objective language. 

Test results have many broad applications for administrators, counsel- 
ors, teachers, and pupils. In fact, they should be, and often are, a means 
of direction for the entire educational program. Properly utilized test 
results are of primary importance in helping pupils make education or 
vocational choices. Each test result, if properly explained to the pupil, 
becomes a significant part of the complete analysis of the individual. 
As a whole, test data can become a true guide to realistic, logical think- 
ing, so sorely needed by pupils to guide them in making important life 
decisions. 

Teachers in the classroom can use test scores as an aid to understand- 
ing the pupil as a learner. A teacher must consider the pupil’s back- 
ground, personality, learning ability, and achievement to function as à 
guide to learning. Mere knowledge of the pupil's intelligence quotient 
or his grade placement in a subject field is not sufficient. 

Home-room teachers, to perform their guidance function as a "school 
parent," need to use the results of an adequate testing program, perhaps 
even more than do classroom teachers. As home-room teachers they 
are responsible for the daily guidance of the pupil throughout his school 
life. Every bit of test data, along with other pertinent information, can 
enable the "school parent" to see the pupil in his true light, and thus to 
aid him to adjust better to the school, and to interpret his behavior and 
learning pattern to the classroom teacher, parent, or school adminis- 
trator. 

То the counselor, as a specialist trained in guidance, the application 
of test results is a means of performing a vital aspect of the guidance 
function. Тһе counselor should use the data broadly to understand the 
individual pupil in relation to his group in his school, city, state, OF 
nation. This can be done through determining pupil norms and using 
them for comparative studies, Specifically, the counselor can use the 
data in providing informational services to do four things: (1) f? 
analyze the facts as a means of understanding the pupil as an individual; 
(2) to interpret the data to the pupil so that he may gain insights an 
make valid judgments as to personal, educational, and vocation? 
choices; (3) to interpret the data to parents, teachers, and administra" 
tors; and (4) to prepare information for study by guidance specialist? 
such as school psychologists, social workers, psychiatrists, and others: 
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In educational guidance the counselor should use test information to 
place the pupil in the right course and classes. The teacher can use test 
data to help the pupil develop his abilities to their maximum. 


INTERVIEWS 


The interview is a face-to-face relationship which can provide much 
information about a pupil not otherwise obtainable. It is also the best 
method to present information to the pupil, since it provides an oppor- 
tunity for both counselor and pupil to develop valuable insights while 
in the process. In the interview the counselor can get many important 
clues as to the pupil's attitudes, family background, school and life 
aspirations, school environmental factors, sociological ideas, emotional 
and psychological feelings. Moreover, interviews may reveal speech de- 
fects, vocabulary level, habits of dress, personal hygiene, and points of 
view. 

To make such data available, the counselor or principal needs to pro- 
vide some method of notation. This may be done by using an interview 
sheet including the main information desired by the counselor. Gen- 
erally, such a form is best when constructed to fit the needs of the 
counselor and his pupils in a given school situation. However, many 
forms are available, one of which is illustrated in Figure 23. 


Figure 23. Guidance Interview Record 


Dar- — 
Grade. 


L Interview data 
Student's name Age. 
Већа ке — — — —. —— —— Curriculum. 


П. Test scores 
Potential capacity data-IQ 


oC ——— 3. Other. 

2. С.М.М. 
Vocational interest inventory Youtb inventory in 
іп percentiles percentiles 
Mechs. А === School ——= (Home —— — 
Сор Tt Ahead—— —— Boy-girl 
Scope y Mus e Myself. Health. 

General Others — — 


Батке Оба св 


Cler. 


Acbievement in grade placement 


Reading. Vocab. Comp. 
(Grade) 


Р.М.А. in percentiles 


Verbal mean. Матђе —- 


Space —— — ——————— Word fluency ——— —— 


Reason. 
Ш. Scholarship 
Junior high (check one): 


Above aver. Aver. Below aver.——————- 


Senior bigb—Grades at tenth-grade levels 


1. English — 3. Com. Е %----- 
2. Phys. Е4.- 4. Life Sci. d. —— 

IV. Citizenship (Check): V. Attendance (Check): 
Satisfactory. Satisfáctory-———————— 


Unsatisfactory-—————— 7 
Tardy 
On ше 


Unsatisfactory. 


VI. Notes on health 


VII. Notes on vocational ambitions and special interests 


Student's name Age- Стаде ——7 


Сагеег UO NN e ее” 


Course and major. 


Referrals. 


Parent Student Counselor 


Datg-——————————— 
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CASE STUDIES 


The case study is to the counselor what the medical history is to the 
physician. The purpose of the study is two-fold: (1) to bring together 
related and helpful information about a single pupil and (2) to provide 
recommendations which help teachers and counselors enhance pupil 
adjustment. 

The case study may be done by one or more persons. In many schools 
the counselor, teacher, school nurse or doctor, attendance supervisor, 
or visiting teacher all contribute information from their separate prov- 
inces. However, the conduct of the study is usually directed by one 
person—the counselor, the school guidance specialist, who organizes the 
data, putting it into the written form of the case study, as illustrated in 
two case studies which follow: 


CASE STUDY #1 
REQUEST FOR STUDY 
At Parent- Teacher School Guidance Center 


1. Identifying information (to be obtained by school 
employee from parent) 


Name — Smith, Edward William 
Address — 2100 X Street 


Date: 2-7-55 


Phone Am 2111 


City Zone 
School City High ^ Age 123 Birthdate 11-7-42 Grade B7 
Fatber Motber 
Full Name William Albert Smith _ |Full Name Mary Adams Smith King 
Year of Bith — | Year of Birth _1923 
Place of Birth Atlanta, Ga. Place of Birth Atlanta, Georgia 
Other Children Others in Home 
Name Year of Birth Relationship 
s Name (stepfather or mother, 
Alice Smith 8-10-48 maternal grandmother, etc.) 
Matgaret King 10-25-49 |John L. King Stepfather 
Hex King 8-12-51 | 
Sty King 9-11-53 
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2. Problem for which you wish child examined 
To help Edward adjust to high school. Edward has caused trouble in 
most of his classes and in many cases has made it almost impossible for 
the teacher to teach. He has refused to accept discipline and has been 
defiant, insubordinate, rude, and profane to his teachers. In sixteen 
weeks Edward was referred to the vice-principal sixteen times. 


3. Record of scholastic capacity and educational achievement 


d Reading GP| Arith. GP Spell. 
Ch. | Ment. x Lang. | Эре! 
Date | Grade| Test * | Index о 
age | age GP |у | Comp. | Reas. | Fund] СР GF 
10-53 B6 K-A 9-10 8-0 81 4.1 5.0 5.4 5.6 — 
1-55 в W-B 83 
(Wisc) 
12-3 —— 
| ри — 


4. Teacber's апа principal's comments and description of bebavior 


See attached sheets. 
5. Any bealtb data you may bave 
11-10-54: Physical: Underweight. Corrective physical education 
(lordosis). Asthmatic. Chest X ray requested. 
6. Any social or family data you may bave 
Mother extremely interested and cooperative, but is completely bewil- 
dered and confused as to how to handle Edward now. 
7. Name and title of person with whom the center should discuss child after 
study 
Howard L. Roberts 
Vice-principal 
City High School 


PSYCHOLOGICAL STUDY RECORD BLANK 


Name Smith, Edward William Sex M Birthdate 1-0 
Last First Middle 

Address 2100 X Street Telephone Am 21H 

Problem: То plan a program which will help Edward adjust to the junio" 


high school. 


Stanford- W.LS.C. Reading Spelling 
Binet Wechsler-Bellevue| achieve. achieve. 
Date |School Grade| СВ. age | — — |— 7 
Моз. Ment. age| то Verb. | Perf. | tll Gr. 
Yrs. Mos. |I. IQ IQ $e Test PL 


1/28/85) City | B7 Е 
Git 12-3 86 | вз | 83 


Classification and reliability: Dull normal 


оз” —— 
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Recommendations 


1. Program to slow-learning classes. 
2. Arrange teacher conference to discuss results of this study and to 


plan cooperatively how to help Edward: 
a. Gain status with his peer group 
b. Secure satisfaction from accomplishments in school subjects 
c. Gain approbation from teachers 
3. Solicit the help of the pastor of his Catholic Church in encouraging 
Edward to participate in organized group activities. 
4. Encourage participation in after-school supervised games. 
5. Counsel with the parents as to Edward’s need to grow in self-reliance 
and to participate in activities with his peers. 
1/55 LN 


Behavior 
Edward responded to the testing situation happily and with interest. 
Attention and concentration were good, and he was at least average in 
persistence. He replied with confidence when he knew an answer and 
matter-of-factly admitted it when he did not know. There was very 


little guessing. 
Reliability of results 


Since testing conditions were goo 
valid measure of intellectual functioning. 


4, results are considered a reliable and 


Scatter: Moderate. 


Abilities and disabilities 
Attention and concentration good. Relatively good ability and willing- 


ness to follow directions and to learn and do a simple, structured task. 


REQUEST FOR INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATION 
(For high school use) 


To: Supervisor of Counseling 
School City High School 


Name _Smith, Edward William Address 2100 X Street 
Age 12-3 Grade B7 Race 


(Please be as explicit as possible.) 
ble to adjust to a junior high 


Date January 20, 1955 
Tel. Am 2111 


Date of Birth 11-7-42 


Statement of problem: 


Edward is a B7 who has not been al ‹ i 
school. He has caused trouble in most all of his classes and in many 


cases has made it almost impossible for the teacher to teach. He has re- 
fused to accept discipline and has been defiant, insubordinate, rude, and 
profane to his teachers. In sixteen weeks Edward has been referred to 


the vice-principal sixteen times. 
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Тһе behavior of Edward may stem from the fact that he is very small 
and insecure in his new situation with so many larger children. 


Health history 
Physical: 11-10-54 


Underweight. Corrective physical education (lordosis). 


Asthmatic. 

Chest X ray requested. 
Referred by Frank M. Gray Signed Principal 
School history 


School „Date, | Date 


| E Etr Days 
Entered | left Teacher or counselor 


Etrs absent 


Scholastic capacity and educational achievement 


adi ithmetic GP 
Date | Grade | ‘Test | СВ. | Ment. | Index| ха | Reading GP О 
age | age СР | voc, | Comp. | Reas. | Fund. 


аа = 

10-53 | B6 a 41 50 54 $6 |_| 
а ЕН ДО ДЕ | А 
| = 

as кі NET 


Family data 


Father’s name William Smith 


irth) 
(Given) _ (Surname) (Ocupation) (Place of birt 
Mother’s name Mary Adams 
(Given) — (Maiden) 


Stepfather or 
stepmother or 
guardian. 
(Given) (Surname) 


Names of otber cbildren in family 


Name Age Grade or occupation 


Additional information 
See attached. 
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бмітн, Epwarp WILLIAM 


Teachers’ comments 
Disturbs others by too much talking. Gets out of seat too much with- 


out permission. 
—L. Martin, ART 


Disturbing class while movies going on. Sent into darkroom. Went out 

into hall without permission. Destroyed work of other students in back 

room. Every day disturbs class: throwing eraser, hitting boy with 

broom handle, throwing broom. Asked to move seat for sake of disci- 

pline. Refused. Sent to back room. Continued to come out. Makes ex- 

cessive noise. Out of seat. Would not obey teacher. Went into back 

room trying to get into fight. Going in back room without permission. 

Throwing card in class. Hitting other students with ruler he took out 

of drawer while standing in corner. Talks all the time; always causes 
disturbances. Is capable of good work. 

Edward will do no work, even when given material to work with. On 

t times he responds to reproof and 


this basis I have to call him “Fail.” A 
at times to sympathy. He seems to be torn between a happy. carefree 


| and a serious nature. He just doesn’t seem to be able to adjust himself to 
| school and work. Не is а daydreamer and comic in class and is easily 
influenced by others, students who seem to fit his carefree attitude. 


Attendance is irregular with frequent tardies. 
—G. Lewis, босілі, STUDIES 


Constant talking, disturbing, out of seat, running in the hall. Doesn't 
act like a high school boy. Too childish. Constant laughing, giggling, 
acting smarty, snatching things away from Johnnie Lane. Humming, 
trying to sing. He wastes all his time showing off and acting like a 
baby. He should go back to sixth grade. Just plays instead of doing 
work. Constantly out of seat, disturbing others around him. Failing in 
spelling and work. Sometimes he brings paper and works; most of the 
time he has no material and 4065 no work. He acts like such a child. He 
doesn't belong in junior high. I tell him every day not to run down the 
hall, yet every day when class is dismissed he runs the whole way. Per- 
haps he should go back to sixth grade but I doubt if he acts old enough 
for that. He missed half his spelling. Was given his paper to write each 
word five times, instead he changed every word and his grade. Minds 


everyone else's business but his own. 
—P. Carter, ENGLISH 


nk he could do quite well if he 
He spent so much time playing, 
out of seat, absent, he never 


Can read orally and write neatly. I thi 
would try. Did a little work sometimes. 
talking, making remarks, showing off, tardy, 
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got his work done. He is very childish and immature. I think he must 
have been babied too much and not made to obey at home. 


—P. Carter, ENGLISH 
Not adjusting to junior high world. Cannot control himself. Fail U U. 


Defiant "I'll do as I please" attitude. Refuses to follow instructions, a 
troublemaker. Causes disturbances, never where he belongs. Erratic. 


—C. Madison, MATHEMATICS 
Poor attitude. Does not strip regularly. Does not participate in games 
and activities. He is not mean or hard to handle. 

—G. Hansen, Рнучсат. EDUCATION 

Very playful, thinks everything is funny. Hard to work with unless 
with an iron hand, grade DUS. Good attendance. 

—H. Bryant, DRAFTING 

Moved about room constantly. Bothers other students. Rude to visitors- 


Played. No discipline affected him. Didn't take anything seriously. 
Threw things when he had the chance. I was unable to reach him. 


—L. Martin, ART 


CASE STUDY 3£2 


REQUEST FOR INDIVIDUAL EXAMINATION 
(For high school use) 


То: Supervisor of Counseling 


School City High School Date — February 7, 1955 


Name _ Harrison, Tom Address 1253 Lane St. Tel Me 1001 


Date of birth 2-24-41 Age 14-0 Grade B9 Васе | 


Tom is an intelligent boy who is failing to succeed as he should in 
School. His failure is caused mainly by poor personality adjustment. 
He is immature and spoiled and reacts unfavorably to anything which 
does not mect with his approval. If he makes trouble and is found out, 
he generally will try to put the blame on someone else. He never wants 
to face reality if it concerns any correction for him. 

Recently Tom has been truant from school and he has tried to put 
himself in another school (a special school) because he is failing іп 
most of his classes. His grades have steadily gone down. 

, Whenever crossed, Tom shows emotionalism and temper. Іп fact 
his chief personality characteristic seems to be emotional instability 
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Health history 
2-7-55: No physical defects reported. 


Referred Бу Frank M. Gray Signed Principal 


Days 
ома ргез. 


Scbool bistory 


D D: 
School | p раја а Dae Teacher or counselor АУРА 


Scbolastic capacity and educational acbievement 


Ig " i Arith. СР 
Ch. | Ment. | Index | ХА Reading ОР) Arith. ӨР | пу, | Spell. 


Test аде | age 


Otis A | 11-7 
CalAch | 12-2 | 
Prg.Ach 


Family data 

Fathers name Hen 
(Given) (Surname) (Occupation) (Place of birth) 

Mother's name Margaret EU желе ір 
(Given) (Maiden) (Occupation) (Place of birth) 


Stepfather or 
Stepmother or 


guar fin. a cr x 


(Given) (Surname) 


Names of other children in family 


Grade or occupation 


Additional information 
See attached. 


Harrison, Том 


Teachers’ comments 

r students. Must have his way. Will resort 
Will cry about things that happen to him. 
him. Is lazy. Seems to be tired. Not 


Cannot get along with othe 
to anything to get attention. 
Thinks someone is “picking” оп 
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interested in school or anything. Always makes a start, but never gets 
much further. Has a good "gift of gab." Good leader. Can influence 
others easily. 


—L. Pritchard, SCIENCE 


Out of seat for any reason (or most of the time for no reason) claiming 
he was looking for equipment with which to work. When questioned 
about being out of order, he usually fussed and tried to get someone 
else to say that he was being discriminated against. Left the room twice 
without permission on impulse. Work habits were poor. He often had 
no equipment, would work for a short period of time and then talk 
to someone. When spoken to, he would feign discouragement, as if it 
were useless to try to please the teacher. When he did complete any- 
thing, praise for what he did seemed to encourage him. When he re- 
turned from another school last semester, he did good work and made 
it known that he intended to continue, confided this to Jim Smith, but 
Тот was present only а day or two afterward. It seemed to help Tom 
to talk with him aside when occasion permitted. He seemed to find іс 
difficult to be reasonable sometimes. He tried to turn the conversation 
toward someone else in the class. Не usually promised to do better but 
was absent or forgot his promise too many times. 


—M. Nelson, ENGLISH 


His reaction, when in class, wasn't too good. Absent quite a bit. Work 
habits very, very poor. I have found no way of approaching Tom. 


—E. Thompson, MATHEMATICS 


Would sometimes act as if he were going to cry if he didn't get his way 
or if his project were given constructive criticism. When accused by 
his peers of smoking, he would deny same to point of tears in front of 
teacher. Form of histrionics. Would come to class tardy. Worked fairly 
consistently. Was talkative and rather noisy in the small class. Would 


play if not watched. Grasped ideas quickly, but execution not excep- 
tional—in art. 


—L. Martin, ART 


Generally, case studies are made of pupils who have acute behavior, 
health, or academic problems, especially those cases requiring a diag- 
nostic approach beyond the usual routine investigations made by 
teacher, counselor, or administrator. 

Case studies, as illustrated here, include such categories as: personal 
data, including height, weight, age, grade, etc.; home background, in- 
cluding facts concerning parents, the number of siblings, socioeco- 
nomic status of the family, etc.; health information, stressing health 
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educational achievement, in- 


conditi . Е и 
onditions, especially any irregularities; 
ncluding test 


cluding grade placement, academic grades, etc.; test data, i 
Scor es from group and individual tests; anecdotal records, including sig- 
nificant remarks made by pupils, teachers, and counselors in addition to 
observations of behavior; interview data, including any significant re- 
marks made by the pupil during interviews; case summary, to sum up 
all facts in a few succinct statements; and recommendations, including 
steps that might lead to adjustment of the pupil. 

6 Case studies are of value to all school personnel. They are sources of 
significant data that, if known by teachers or counselors, may facilitate 
their approach to a pupil. Used in providing informational services for 
the guidance of pupils, case studies enable the counselor to interview the 
Pupil more intelligently, to place him in classes where he can succeed, 
and to interpret the child to all concerned in terms of an over-all ob- 
Jective view of every factor which makes the pupil what he is. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHIES 

Autobiogr. aphies are another way to secure information about рео- 
^w There are two principal types: the free essay and the structured. 
; " free-cssay type is, perhaps, the most fruitful for guidance purposes, 
Since it allows the subject or pupil to express himself unhampered by 


апу form 
al structure. 
] many hidden facets of per- 


h any other ordinary 
the techniques of skilled therapists or 
f autobiography may be of value 
When working with pupils who are not too verbal. By following a set 
d Such pupils answer questions that may help the counselor observe 
feelings that a reticent pupil might not otherwise reveal. Such an inter- 


vi 
iew may take the form shown on page 189. 


Autobiography 


nay revea 


sonali é 
nality that may not be brought to light throug 


About Yourself, an 


М. 
Grade А10 


р 
Ж September 18, 1955 hed. 
• Do you have a nickname? г 2а-- 
2. Wia isie My han Do you like io e — 
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3. Do you like school? pui 
4. Do you like school subjects? AA Your favorite subject LiT 


5. What do you do in your free time? Alad ARLO. 
6. What are the ages of your best friends? (о алеі. / 


7. Would you rather play with boys or girls? "i 
8. Do you like to go to movies? E fats oh Con | à | 
9. What kind do you like? Aga. 


10. What kind of books do you like? 


11. Do you have a peg ag ____ What ны dig — 


12. Do you like to read or study? 


13. What type of games do you like? | 


14. Do you play оп team v —X — MB€ 


16. How often? 


= [] - V n 
17. What programs do you тароо uat И ал 
18. Do you listen to the radio? — qe т 
19. What are your favorite progam? мамы - 


20. Do you tell шу mother experiences you have had during the day? 


21. Do you ce things Qutsi e ue = with your father? 
What are they? Ё ноу MARE RE 


22. Do you play with your brothers and "EP 


23. Do you belong to any clubs outside of scho. 444 — — 


What are they? EX + 


24. Бо you enjoy going to church? No 


25. Do you have any hobbies 4420 ____ What are Үсу!!! 


Autobiographies are of special use to teachers and counselors as addi- 
tions to case studies and other factual data. They are personal histories 
and, therefore, make good instruments for revealing subjective feelings, 
hopes, and aspirations. 
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HOME VISITS 


Home visits can provide a rich source of information as a background 
for pupil behavior and personality development. "The major purposes 
of the home visit in providing informational services are (1) to estab- 
lish good rapport between home and school; (2) to exchange infor- 
mation between home and school regarding pupils; and (3) to learn 
about home conditions which will help explain pupil behavior. 

„То be of value, home visits require persons skilled in interview tech- 
niques and observation of behavior. In fact, if conducted by unskilled 
persons, home contacts can cause great damage to the pupil and to 
home and school relationships. То avoid blunders, the principal should 
utilize school personnel suited to the task. Generally, the attendance 
and welfare supervisor, the visiting teacher, the school nurse, or the 
counselor should make the home contact. 

То the trained observer, home visits reveal signs of good or poor 
parental supervision, sibling rivalries, family hostilities, or their lack. 
The results of such contacts should be made available through brief, 
objective reports to all personnel working with pupils. 

Home-room teachers, classroom teachers, counselors, and administra- 
ar all gain from the careful perusal and analysis of home-visit ma- 
erial. 


ANECDOTAL RECORDS 

of daily observations 
observations, designed 
counselor may use to 


Anecdotal records are special factual reports 
Bt Pupil behavior. They are succinctly written 
to record behavior patterns that а teacher or 
ae derstand a particular pupil better. 

Home-room and classroom teachers 
ап thus are the greatest contributors in t| 
ministrators do contribute, but to a lesser degree. 

‚ Anecdotal records are valuable because they show pupil behavior as 
It happens, as well as the recorder’s reaction to it. Thus, for purposes 
of Providing pupil informational services, such records manifest im- 
Portant sidelights of behavior which are supplementary to the many 


о : : 
ther sources of information. 


are in daily contact with pupils, 
his field. Counselors and ad- 
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Anecdotal records are compiled by teachers and counselors on some 
form of cumulative record. 


PROJECTS 


1. Plan a testing program for а junior or senior high School, designed to 
provide the data required to conduct an individual information service. 
List the tests selected and state how the data will be used. 

2. Plan a testing program for an elementary school. Include the names of 
the tests selected and the grade in which they will be administered. Ex- 
plain how the test data will be used. P 

3. Outline an in-service training program for teachers on administering, 
Scoring, interpreting, and use of tests in an information-service program 
for (1) a large elementary school, (2) a small junior high school, and 
(3) a medium-sized senior high school. А 

^. Write an instructional bulletin for teachers detailing the information 
required to administer and score an achievement test. 

5. Create a system for the dissemination and use of test data by teachers 
to aid them to individualize their instructional techniques. p 
6. Set up a program for individual counseling for the elementary, junior 

high, and senior high school. Determine the goals, techniques, and grade 


y can be used in an elementary, junior high, or 
» counselor, and administrator. 


10. List all of the various 
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CHAPTER IO 
Information Services 
about Environmental 


Opportunities 


Education is a service to society. The welfare of society is served by 
the educational program, but the community has certain responsibili- 
ties for its success and many resources which enrich the school's pro- 
gram. Without this reciprocal relationship, the school, like any other 
institution of Society, cannot perform its mission effectively. This chap- 
ter will indicate some of the main aspects of the school environment 
pertaining to the youth's experience while he is in school and after he 
leaves it. 

After the needs of the pupil have been identified, the school program 
must be designed to meet those needs. To attain this goal, some phases 
of the educational program will be the direct responsibility of the 
school, while others will be indirectly a function of the school through 
Cooperation with other institutions of Society. Because the school is 
only one of the many institutions exerting some influence on the 
members of the community group, the principle of shared responsibility 
is the only constructive approach to the problem of helping young 
people grow and mature. The school and other responsible institu- 
tions must define their respective duties carefully and assume re- 
sponsibility for their execution. There can no longer be any question 
25 to which institution is more obligated for moral and spiritual values, 
realistic occupational planning, Wholesome recreational habits, or ma- 
ture personal and social adjustment patterns. An implicit assumption of 


this book is that planning has been accomplished on a Cooperative basis 
194 


Еа» 7 Е 
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and that the discussions of various phases of the school program, and 
the guidance program in particular, are ways and means whereby the 
School can accomplish its responsibility more adequately. At the same 
ume, school administrators, like leaders in other institutions, are con- 
tinually exerting their influence on society to formulate better plans 
to train children and youth. | 
. Four phases of information ser 
ties will be discussed in this chapter: 

including courses in occupations, com- 
of occupational infor- 
nswers to the problems 


vice about environmental opportuni- 


1. Occupational orientation, 
қашу surveys, collection and dissemination 
mation with its limitations, and some of the а 
inherent in vocational selection 

2. Educational opportunities for further training 

3. Community and recreational facilities for enriching the educa- 


Чопа] program 
4. Community cooperation in meeting the mental he 
pupils 


alth needs of 


OCCUPATIONAL ORIENTATION 


Provision for Individual Differences 


Individuals vary greatly in their degree of occupational maturation. 


One student will have arrived at a realistic choice of his vocation while 
in the elementary grades; another will not have made such a choice 
When he graduates from high school. Although the causes for this great 
discrepancy are largely unknown, research studies are gradually 
identifying some of the more obvious factors which go into occupa- 


Чопа] adjustment. 


Even though the interests, abilities, а 
аге known to а measurable extent, the treatment program in many re- 


Spects is more retarded than that for physical and mental defects. The 
assumptions that all students are ready for occupational information at 
Че same time and that all pupils will benefit from the same occupation 
*Xperiences, have contributed as much as anything to the limitations 
of this aspect of the guidance program. School administrators must 
learn when to provide occupational information and know what to 


Blve and how to give it. 


nd achievements of the pupil 


> 
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Need for Occupational Information 


As the young person moves from childhood to adulthood, he be- 
comes increasingly aware of his responsibility for the productive ef- 
fort of society. For the mature individual, this is a stimulating prospect; 
but for the anxious youth, it can be almost terrifying. The wealth of 
work opportunities in the United States is as bewildering and frus- 
trating as it is fascinating. Not only is the pupil confused by the pros- 
pect of choosing one of some twenty thousand jobs, but the parent and 
the educator are no less anxious about their roles in this difficult task. 
The businessman is likewise interested in the reserves of available man- 
power to the economic needs of Society. 

Тһе pupil wants to know how he can bring order out of the chaos 
of so many job opportunities and at the same time satisfy family mem- 
bers who may expect him to do better than they did. Where shall the 
study begin? 

How much money can I make? How many productive years do I 
have? Who hires all of the carpenters, engineers, and salesmen? Will I 
have steady work and enough to educate my children, and retirement 
funds to care for me after become old? 

School administrators who disseminate occupational information are 
aware that the drop-out rate increases rapidly from the tenth grade 
on. Have the schools discharged their responsibilities to these drop- 
outs? Are they supposed to train all pupils to be adequate homemakers 
by the tenth grade, to provide them with leisure-time skills, to ensure 
mature personal and social adjustment, as well as to provide them with 
Occupational skills? Many administrators feel that the educational pro- 
gram should be such that the drop-out rate will decrease and that 
every child will have the benefit of a complete educational experience. 
Altering the program to allow for completion of training before the 
tenth grade is certainly not the answer, but it is incumbent upon pupil 
personnel workers to meet guidance needs of each pupil at each grade 
level. Occupational guidance should be given when needed. If the 
pupil must leave School, the transition must be made easily. An adult 
program must be made available for serving recurring needs of the 
drop-out as well as the needs of graduates with like problems. 

Many students feel the need for selecting a specific vocation, Bur 
there is some doubt as to Whether that is a greater need than selecting 
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an area or a field for which they might prepare themselves. The fact 
that a great majority can perform most jobs adequately as far as the 
skills are concerned raises another question as to which goal is prefer- 
able—general or specific. Many compulsive people believe they must 
settle for one vocation, even though statistics show that most workers 
do not achieve such a rigid goal. The ability to adapt oneself to chang- 
Ing conditions seems to be more desirable. Certainly at the elementary 
and secondary school level, the pupil would do well to keep an open 
mind and not restrict himself to an all-or-nothing objective. 


_ Priesives of Occupational Orientation 


А А primary objective of guidance work in the field of occupations 
18 to assist the pupil to secure meaningful educational experiences 
through understanding his role in the world of work. To achieve this 
Objective, the pupil should appraise himself in relation to his ability to 
do some worthwhile productive work. 
р Secondary objectives include (1) assisti 

tional understanding and to develop attitudes in harmony with the mod- 
ern and ever-changing demands of our social and economic life and 
(2) assisting pupils to make a realistic vocational selection. Some 
Writers may stress the latter as the primary objective of vocational 
guidance. But understanding oneself and accepting positive attitudes 
toward the economic world are basic and fundamental to the process of 


Selection itself. 


ing pupils to mature in voca- 


Problems in Vocational Guidance 


1. Common problems face many students, but in addition, some 


may be handicapped by racial, national, or sex discrimination, physical 
defects, mental retardation, and emotional immaturity. Under these 
Conditions, occupational orientation must be combined with realistic 
appraisal of the social barriers to be overcome or circumvented, or by 
Possible rehabilitation, in the case of personal defects. 

‚ 2. Emotional factors usually exist when a counselee requests as- 
sistance. They are always to be considered, but in the so-called problem 
Cases, they are factors which must be explored. An adequate service 
Must care for the identifications, compensations, and other dynamic 
aspects of vocational selection. An interest inventory may be an excel- 
lent Projective device. A high engineering interest pattern may reflect 
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an inadequate male. Measured and professed sales interest may show 
a need to dominate and control others. A social service drive in an in- 
dividual may express a need to have people around him and dependent 
upon him in order to Support a weak ego structure. The creative " 
terests are frequently fantasy projections in extreme cases. If some о 
these factors are present, the counselor must realize that the person is 
possibly using a vocational need as a socially acceptable mechanism 
for getting help with nonvocational problems. Occupational orienta- 
tion under these conditions becomes a very stubborn obstacle to realistic 
planning. м 

3. Goal aspiration is another problem to consider in addition to test 
Scores and academic grades. The strength of the choice appears to pe 
as significant as the definiteness of choice according to bes ыы: 
investigation. He found that the influence of goal aspiration significantly 
differentiated between successful and unsuccessful probational students 
when high school records and tests of scholastic aptitude and achieve- 
ment were held constant. However, indiscriminate recommendations 
to continue education beyond the high school level may raise goal as- 
pirations beyond the point of realism, 

4. Job satisfaction studies, su 
Hoppock,? provide the counse 
cess. Causes of j 


e 
emplifies the principle that guida 


the formulized work will be done at the secondary level, but ples 


1G. Weigand, “Goal Aspiration and Academic Success,” Personnel and Guid- 
ance Journal, 21:458-461, April, 1953. 


! * H. A. Robinson and В. Hoppock, “Job Satisfaction Research of 1951,” Occupa- 
tions, 30:594-598, May, 1952. 


= 
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m C 
diro не principals are in an excellent position to help pupils 
1. The four ея: goals to realistic ones. 
forth in 1938 des жеті of the Educational Policies Commission set 
of these four obi е inten ed for all levels of the school program. One 
2. Тһе чубе rum was economic efficiency. 
role of the self 9 Ginzberg, Super, and others on maturation and the 
responsibil е түстен in vocational selection definitely involve the 
Таға wd о elementary school workers. Тһе contributions of 
ава E “sy Lecky in the personality development of the indi- 
SORE, becat és at the mature individual makes more effective deci- 
to accept EE environment in which he has lived has allowed him 
to be direct] self. The roles which the child accepts for himself seem 
later, y related to the vocational selections which he will make 
ae the knowledge of what people do id nmuni 
World of г т stimulate an awareness of the child's position 10 the 
doing ida E . Visits to plants and institutions to see what people are 
4. E. and how they do it are beneficial experiences. 
Sooner the : education 15 the goal, not occupational selection. The 
Will under pupil relates his school work to occupations, the sooner he 
5. Co stand the part that school plays in his work life. 
mmunity-life study should involve tours, as it does now, but 


Visi 

Sx Should be planned that will relate people, skills, materials, plant 

Sanization, and management-worker groups to the food, clothing, 
dying in school. 


shelte; 
г А z у 
6.H and transportation which the pupils are stu 
h obbies of an occupational significance can be encouraged, 
a à Ў ; а 
S pets, gardening, modeling, and telling stories of people who 


doi 
inc MCI 2 7222 
€resting things in their work. 


2i ] 
has s Understanding the relationship between cons 
беп accomplished in the “school store.” Encouraging the practice 


of 5 А БА : 
and Pending one’s own money for one's own necessities, buying bonds 
Insurance, promotes thrift and an appreciation of wages. Working 


m 1 . . 
this а comparative program with the parents 15 obviously necessary on 
Point. There is a significant semantic difference between Wages 


"e allowances. 

E projects have a vocational "twist 

lems metic can be applied to computing payre! 
and in problems of buying- The relation o 


in the community to 


» in a beneficial way. 
1 and production prob- 
f art and industrial de- 
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sign, the understanding of music in work stimulation and its effect on 
fatigue are areas in the creative arts as well as in vocations. Fiction and 
biography from the Kuder Book List? may be interesting reading ex- 
periences for children in the upper grades. Occupational trends have 
been generally ignored in history, while political and social trends 
have been stressed. Hoover was an engineer as well as a President of 
the United States. Franklin contributed a great deal to the industrial 
development of the country, and Hamilton did as much to fashion our 
economy as anyone in our history. 


Occupational Orientation at the Secondary Level 


А review of current practices reveals that most secondary schools 
have units or courses in occupational orientation, but the grade level 
and content of these units vary somewhat. Some general conclusions 
may be drawn from the literature regarding the trends and current 
status of group and individual vocational guidance. 

1. Occupational orientation is a pbase of tbe total educational pro- 
gram. Programs to assist pupils to make realistic vocational selections 
are not ends in themselves, but they are means of enriching the cur- 
riculum. Projects to develop an understanding of oneself and infor- 
mation about jobs can be expected to contribute to curriculum plan- 
ning primarily and vocational selection secondarily. Selection of a job 
will probably never take place іп a semester course or a six-week unit, 
nor should one expect this. The pupil is in school, not on the job. 
Preparing him for a job сап best ђе done by ensuring a successful ex- 
perience as defined by educational objectives. A wide range of cur- 
ticular offerings in which the pupil may explore some of his vocational 
Interests and extracurricular experiences of a positive nature will en- 
able the pupil to mature. Then he will be ready to make a realistic 
vocational selection at the right time. That time may be early in his 


life, or it may be later, depending upon many factors, one of which 18 
certainly occupational information. 


2. Class projects in ос 


about vocational 5 
1, above, has been Observed, + 
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occupations is related to his total program and will be better moti- 
vated. A unit in the core course, social living, or orientation class at the 
ninth-grade level provides an excellent opportunity to integrate a study 
of occupations. 

As the pupil progresses through school, the guidance counselor may 
use individual contacts to explore specific occupations with the pupil. 
Interpretation of test scores and a review of academic progress, social 
activities, home environment, and work experiences provide the 
counselor with many opportunities to discuss school planning and vo- 
cational objectives. The permanent record and self-analysis charts 
worked out in the occupations unit are tools which have meaning to 
the pupil in the hands of a skillful counselor. 

3. Activities of tbe teacber and counselor need to be integrated. Vo- 
cational guidance was originally administered by the counselor. As 
units and courses in occupations became more popular, there was an 
obvious tendency to assign this work to classroom teachers. The writ- 
er's recent survey of practices in Los Angeles County revealed that 
teachers rather than counselors taught the occupations unit in prac- 
tically all schools. The roles of the teacher and counselor need to be 
clearly defined. Sharing occupational materials, optimum timing of 
teaching and counseling, and training of teachers and counselors are 
problems that must be worked out through cooperative planning to 
ensure an effective program. 

"Teachers of all subjects can render effective vocational guidance, 
but they frequently have little understanding about vocational oppor- 
tunities. Publishers of interest inventories show the relationship be- 
tween interest profiles and related occupations. 

Classroom teachers may use their knowledge of occupations to 
motivate subject-matter learning by showing what occupations require 
proficiency in the subject being studied.* 

4. Several factors influence the grade level in which the occupations 
unit should be offered. If the unit is designed as a supplement to the 
educational program, it should be offered in the ninth or tenth grade. 
If the unit stresses job-getting techniques and the selection of a 
particular vocation, it should be offered in the senior year. 

The maturational level of the pupils should be an important con- 


iL. J. Schloerb, School Subjects and Jobs, Science Research Associates, Inc., 
Chicago, 1950. 
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sideration. It is well established that pupils vary greatly in their occu- 
pational maturity. А combination of controlled school and home 
experiences might reduce the variation between pupils, but more re- 
search is needed to determine an optimum grade level for disseminating 
occupational information. 

Whether the program is a unit, a course, elective or required, may 
influence the grade level. Programs in the early grades are usually re- 
quired, because the course to which the unit is assigned is generally 
required, such as social studies, English, or orientation. During the 
senior year, the unit may be in senior problems, often an elective. А 
full-semester course is usually an elective for terminal students, while 
the unit approach is frequently required. 

Lowenstein and Hoppock 5 concluded from their studies that there 
was "a healthy tendency toward giving the occupations course in the 
upper terms." Froehlich © cautions, on the other hand, that the course 
cannot be taught in isolation from the total guidance program, and 
that it should be presented before pupils start withdrawing from school. 
Тһе writer noted in Los Angeles County there was a tendency to offer 
the occupations unit twice, in the ninth and twelfth grades. 

3. The content ој the occupations unit should be based on pupil 
need. There are many excellent course outlines, workbooks, and text- 
books available to teachers of the occupations unit. These sources stress 
Projects designed to give the pupil an understanding of himself, the 
requirements and opportunities appropriate to the many occupations 
available, and techniques for getting and holding jobs. Less likely to be 
Stressed are such factors as economic trends, principles of the American 
System of business enterprise, the purpose and programs of professional 
and business organizations and labor unions, status values of the various 
occupations, and the place of women in the American economy. 

A survey of Los Angeles County revealed the following activities 


ranked in order of time devoted to each at both the lower and upper 
grade levels: 


Communi 


Тын ty conditions and a knowledge of how many graduates ге“ 
main in th 


e 1 В . . le 
Community are factors influencing unit contents. Com 


5N. Low i i 
pwenstein and В. Hoppock, “The Teaching of Occupations in 1952 
апсе Journal, 31:441-444, April, 1953. 


| 
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Hours in | Hours in 
grades grades Activities 


9 and 10 | 11 and 12 

1 12.5 Library or reading time 

2 1 Test administration 

45 7 Orientation to world of work 

ad 2.5 Test interpretation 

ES 7 Student summary and evaluation 

= 12.5 Oral reports 

12.5 Classification of jobs 

3 2.5 Personality factors in vocations 

E 16 Committee and panel work | 
7 Self-analysis of family, education, etc. 

ы; 4 Job-getting techniques 
2 10 Educational guidance 
14 7 Employment trends | 
15 7 On-job success techniques | 
16 16 Interviews by students on the job 
17 19 Ourside consultants р 
18 23 Place of women in home and industry 
19 16 Legislative provisions 
20.5 БЕ Tours а 

9 19 Labor and management organizations 
d 19 Information about companies 
23.5 21 Analysis of labor market 
235 12.5 Military А Me 39 4 

[ 24 Personnel relations and administrative organi- 

zation 


sud Occupational surveys and follow-up studies are essential to 
R * planning here. 7А 
pe of the planned content of the unit, Froehlich * ve 
teacher, instructor is the most important factor. He feels that the 
al f should have had work experience other than teaching, prefer- 
x i Variety of experiences, and should also have the demie d 
Suc The teacher also needs skills in working with pupils 0 ye 
Self-insi and abilities, as well as ingenuity 10 helping pupils to develop 
ights, 


7 
Ор. cit., p. 107, 
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6. The use of advisory committee is encouraged. Laymen, ves 
and pupils are excellent sources to determine needs and to p 
valuable assistance for the personnel staff in planning vocational gui 
ance programs. А separate committee for each major project, ү : 
community units and Career Day, is usually more satisfactory than 
standing committee. 


7. Constant evaluations of the occupational orientation program need 
to be made. 


а. Does the number of program changes each semester reflect poor 
planning? . | 
b. Do the registrations reflect the planning done in the occupations 
class? -— 

с. What is the relationship between course grades and occupationa 
planning? 

d. Is the drop-out rate affected by vocation guidance? 

е. What changes take place in student-opinion surveys? 

f. Does the evidence of need in the upper grades indicate that the 
program in the lower grades has been effective? 


Sources of Occupational Information 


is Y ans 

After determining that the school program should include mean 
of providing occupational information for its pupils, the administrato 
and his staff select materials. This responsibility is more difficult in 


vocational guidance than in most other phases of the educational pro- 
gram for several reasons: 


1. Few, if any, textbooks are available. 


2. Тһе subject matter must include local as well as national data. 


3. Job opportunities, qualifications of workers, training require- 
ments, and wages are never static. 


y т е 
Information and materials must b 
kept current. 


4. Population changes, shifts in centers of industry, and new indus- 
tries and trades are developments which must be considered when 
pupils are planning their careers. 

The administrator of the guidance program and his staff must, there- 
fore, continually evaluate the materials and means of disseminating 
occupational information. "They must also appraise occupational та“ 


terials available and consider the possibility of local community sur- 
veys of Occupational opportunities, 
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Most of the literature in occupational orientation 15 on collecting, 


filing, and disseminating information. Vocational guidance could not 
be carried on effectively without a well-balanced supply of data about 
jobs and work opportunities. At the same time, the great emphasis on 
printed material may reflect an imbalance in the tools of vocational 
guidance, Any administrative decision to purchase materials should in- 
volve an evaluation of their use. A book or a pamphlet can newer Deu 
Substitute for experience, enthusiasm, or insight into the problems of 
the counselees. m 

Materials can be classified into primary sources based on original хез 
Search and secondary sources derived from the primary studies, the 
latter constituting a great majority of the material. The only primary 
research that can be carried on economically by local agencies is the 
community vocational survey. 


Evaluation of Printed Materials 


There are certain criteria for appraising occupational information 
Which have been established by Baer and Roeber.? They suggest that 
prospective purchasers note the following: 


1. Sponsorship 

2. Date the material was gathered 

3. Methods used in collecting the data 
4. Completeness of the study 


The criteria which have been set up for evaluating occupational ma- 
terial generally ignore a very important factor, namely, readability. 
Brayficld and Reed? reviewed seventy-eight pieces of occupational- 
information literature from twenty-four different sources, using the 
revised Flesch method of measuring readability and human interest. 
"They found that two-thirds ranked as "very difficult," 32 per cent 
rated "difficult," and about the same per cent were “dull” and “mildly 
Interesting.” Fewer than 5 per cent reached the readability level of 


Popular “digest” magazines. 


* M. F. Baer and E. C. Roeber, Occupational Information, Its Nature and Use, 
Science Research Associates, Іпс., Chicago, 1958. е 
| A. Н. Brayfield and P. А. Reed, “How Readable Are Occupational Informa- 
Чоп Booklets?” Journal of Applied Psychology, 34:325, October, 1950. 
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In another review of the literature Brayfield and Mickelson !? noted 
that most occupational material stressed white-collar and professional 
occupations to the exclusion of others in which a vast majority of the 
workers are engaged. | | 

Another important approach to the appraisal of occupational infor- 
mation is the evaluation of concepts considered essential or nonessen- 
tial. Ross 11 asked twelve carefully selected jurors to rate 720 concepts, 
extracted from twenty-four textbooks on occupational information. 
Only 28 concepts met the rigid test of essentiality, 659 were adjudged 
to be desirable, and 33 were considered to be ineffectual. Of the 28 
essential concepts, 3 were in the area of general orientation to the 
‘world of work, 12 were in the area of methods of studying specific 
occupations, 12 were in the area of vocational values and attitudes, and 


1 in the area of techniques of job finding. The first 7 essential concepts 
ranked equally were: 


1. The education and training needed for the job and obtainability in- 
cluding the cost of such training and education. 

2. The personal qualifications needed. 

3. The work done and ways of entering the occupation. 

4. Obtain a general view of the occupational world. 

5. Study of one’s self. 

6. The fact that a high score on an aptitude or interest test does not 
guarantee that a student or worker will be successful; that vocational suc- 
cess depends on a multitude of factors, of which aptitude and interest аге 
only two. 

7. The fact that life is so complex that a person may be obliged to choose 
а vocation that represents a compromise among several considerations. 


Occupations Library 


А library of occupational information, like other educational serv- 
ices, must be well planned. The extent of materials gathered will 
naturally depend on available resources, physical facilities, and qualified 
personnel to maintain the library. The cost of an occupations library 


is always a factor, A beginning can be made with seventy-five to 006 
hundred dollars, and a five-dollar per month allowance. 


қ 70 A. H. Brayfield and G. T. Mickelson, “Disparities in Occupational Inform" 
Hon Coverage, Occupations, 29:506-508, 1951. 

M. J. Ross, “Significant Concepts of Occupational Information,” Occupations, 
30:323-326, February, 1952. 1 


— 0 
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1. General references . 


q. 


b. 


Baer, Max F., and Edward Roeber: Occupational Information, Its 
Nature and Use, Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 1958. 
Forrester, Gertrude: Occupational Literature, an Annotated Bibli- 
ograpby, The H. W. Wilson Company, New York, 1954. 

Splaver, Sarah: Occupational Books, an Annotated Bibliography, 


Biblio Press, Washington, 1952. 


2. From the Superintendent of Documents, Washington 


о 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles, vols. 1 and 2 and part 4. 
МУСА selective government subscription for one year, $5 (best 
United States government publications in vocational guidance). 
Occupational Outlook Handbook. 


d. Price Lists 31 and ЗЗА of guidance pamphlets, free. 


€. 


f. 


Publications of tbe Bureau of Labor Statistics, also regional issues, 


free. 
Publications of the United States Employment Service, free. 


3. One or more indexes of free and inexpensive occupational and guid- 
ance information 


a. 


b. 


Career Index, Chronicle Guidance Press, Moravia, N.Y., monthly, 
September-May, $6. 

Counselors Information Service, B'nai Brith Vocational Service 
Bureau, 1761 В Street, N.W., Washington, bimonthly, $3. 
Guidance Index, Science Research Associates, Inc., Chicago, 
monthly, September-May, $4. 

Occupational Index, Personnel Services, Inc., Peapack, N.J., quar- 


terly, $7.50. 


4. One or more references to aid in educational planning 


а. 


b. 


с. 


а. 


5. One or more sets of vocational 


Good, Carter: А Guide to Colleges, Universities, and Professional 
Schools, American Council on Education, Washington, 1945. 
Jones, Theodore Е: Your Opportunity, Annual Catalogue of 
Grants, Fellowships, Scholarships, Loan Funds, etc., Milton, Mass. 
Lovejoy, Clarence Е.: Lovejoy's College Guide, Simon and Schus- 
ter, Ínc., New York, 1953-1954. 

U.S. Office of Education: Accredited Higber Institutions, Superin- 


tendent of Documents, Washington, 1932. 


monographs (Books by Forrester and 


Splaver include publishers of monograph series.) 


6. Free and inexpensive materials maile 
Ment service; state occupational and 


d on request by state employ- 
guidance services; state licensing agen- 
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cies; state rehabilitation service; local, county, state, and Federal civil serv- 


ice examination lists; local service clubs and chambers of commerce 
7. One filing plan 


a. Bennett Occupations Filing Plan and Bibliography, Sterling Powers 
Publishing Company, Terre Haute, Ind., 1951. 

b. New York Plan, Chronicle Guidance Press, Moravia, N. Y. 

с. Occupations Filing Plan and Bibliography, 1st ed. called Michigan 
Plan, Sterling Powers Publishing Company, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Establishing and Maintaining a Usable Filing System 


Several authorities have described the mechanics of establishing a 
usable filing system,1* 13 All agree that some systematic procedure for 
filing the material is imperative to avoid a pile of unsorted material. 
Two main systems are common today: (1) classification according to 
code numbers of the Dictionary of Occupational Titles, or some varia- 
tion of it and (2) an alphabetical file by occupation with extensive 
cross references. There are good and bad points to each. The DOT 
coding is precise, accurate, and universal, but unless the job titles ap- 
pear on the file or there is a copy of DOT, volume 2, available, the 
file is hard to use. The alphabetical system is arranged by occupation. 
Тһе user is familiar with such indexes, and he has a specific job title 
in mind when he goes to the file. The disadvantages of the alphabetical 
file are inherent in our language. 
“Engineering-Civil.” 

Experience shows 


“Civil Engineering” may also be 
Cross references are, therefore, imperative. 

the alphabetical arrangement of materials is most 
useful for students, In spite of the difficulties involved in identifying 
certain Occupations, most literature can be classified with a minimum 


of effort and a little imagination. Harness! has made several sugges- 
tions to assist the librarian іп filing materials. 


1. The principles governing choice of subject headings are the same 
whether you develo 


ri P your own headings or adapt a published system 10 
needs, 


2. АЗХ 5 card file should accom 


: any the vertical file with only used 
headings appearing on the file. Badii à 


th | қ item in the card file will begin with 
e main heading, followed by annotation, cross-references leading away 
12 Robert В. Harness, "Mechanics of Occu 
of College Placement, 12:41-48, March. 1952 
"2 Louis Long and Henrietta Worthi n“ i i И 
| ington, “Th ФЕВ 
tions, 30:115-118, November, 1951. = шыны шы. 
14 Op. cit. 


pational File Arrangement," Journal 
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from the category, and cross-references leading toward the category, to the 
extent these are needed. 

3. Headings should be well-understood terms. Industrial Arts might be 
broken down into “Commercial Art" and “Crafts” and “Teaching-Indus- 
trial Arts." Adequate cross-references should be used. 

4. Avoid fancy language. “Horologist” might be more accurate than 
"Clocks and Watches" but less understood. 

5. "Clerical Work" should include filing, machine operation, and book- 
keeping. 

6. Publications describing unrelated occupations should be filed under 
Occupations (General) and placed ahead of the A's. 

7. Company literature describing several jobs performed could be placed 
under the company name rather than the "general" category. 

8. Books containing descriptions of many occupations are best handled 
through the card file with a separate card for each occupation and followed 
by the bibliographical reference. 


The Community Occupational Survey and Factors to Be Included 


The community survey of occupational opportunities provides local 
data lacking in most printed materials. The main purpose of the 
Survey is to gather the data necessary to adjust the educational pro- 
gram to the community's occupational needs and employment oppor- 
tunities. Such information will greatly benefit the instructional and 
guidance services of the local schools as well as improve public rela- 
tions with the community. 

Shartle 15 has stressed the importance of the occupational survey in 
this way: 

Unless the community has an inventory of the industries and business 
establishments and the probable future needs for workers in the various 
categories of occupations, there is little that can be done in planning new 
business enterprise to absorb the skills of the unemployed. Also, there is 
limited authentic occupational advice that can be given present or future 
Job seekers in the community. 


1. Careful planning must precede the survey. The purpose and 
benefits must be thought through carefully. The conclusions will de- 
termine the extent of the survey. Aims which are vague, too general, 
too broad in scope, or borrowed from other surveys should be avoided. 
Time devoted to planning the project will be a good investment. Rep- 


25 C. L. Shartle, Occupational Information, Its Development and Application, 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., Englewood Cliffs, N.J., 1946. 
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resentatives of the community at large should be invited to form a 
planning committee. The community will benefit as much from the 
survey as the schools and, therefore, should be actively involved in 
planning and executing it. 

2. 'The committee and available resources will determine the extent 
of the survey. АП of the occupations in the community can be cov- 
ered, or a selected group may be used. If the committee has had no 
previous experience, it is recommended that one, or only a few, classi- 
fications be included in the first effort. In this way experience is gained, 
and the project may be set up on a three- or four-year basis. The area 
to be covered should include the natural labor market area, limited by 
transportation facilities and normal commuting distances. This is not 
always possible to do, especially in large metropolitan areas where it 
is difficult to determine the labor market area. In a community with 
several school districts constituting the market area, the school dis- 
tricts should engage in a joint project. ; 

3. Тһе time devoted to the survey will, of course, depend upon 118 
extent and available personnel. Collecting the data takes less time than 
tabulating, interpreting, and reporting. Experience shows that a com- 
plete Survey takes from six months to a year. 

4. Organizing the survey is the most important phase. Тһе school 
administrator should initiate the project and then appoint a director. 
Тһе placement counselor would be a logical person to direct the op- 


eration. Several Steps are suggested by the Bureau of Occupational 
Information and Guidance of the State of California.!6 


a. Hold informal preliminary talks with key persons in the school and 
community on the need and feasibility of the survey. 
b. Secure official approval of the local board of education. 


с. Obtain the consent of one or more community agencies to serve 25 
co-sponsors, 


d. Make a public announcement of these actions with a statement of the 
purpose of the survey. 

4 E Appoint a steering committee to serve as a policy-making and advisory 
ody. Besides the school administrator himself, membership should include 
D e de of such groups as the chamber of commerce, management: A 
арог, state employment service, local government, educational agencies. 
16 California State De i s. 

А = partment of Education, Вогез ational Inform 
tion and Guidance, Gui еее. 


de to the Community О і te Depart" 
ment of Education, Sacramento, 1948, p. T Tr epos mn si 
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farm organizations, service clubs, parent-teacher groups, women's clubs, 
newspapers, radio, students, and any other interested civic or social organi- 
zation. 

f. Appoint a survey director following the approval of the board of edu- 
cation and consulting with members of the steering committee. 

5. Appoint, after consulting with the survey director, a number of indi- 
viduals or committees to carry out prescribed survey assignments. 

5. The problem of who will conduct the survey and make the con- 
tacts is of great importance. Adequately trained personnel with ap- 
propriate background, experience, and personality should be utilized 
in assigning survey duties. Mature students should be considered be- 
cause of the experience to be gained and the contacts they can make. 
Students selected on the basis of their occupational interest and trained 
in the occupations class will make an excellent group of solicitors. 
Some believe that students will not be able to perform their duties 
adequately, but if the instructions are clear, the students are properly 
briefed, and the form is clear and concise, experience has shown that 
students are capable. If they are not used, volunteers and paid workers 
must be secured, and this complicates the project a great deal. 

6. The advisory committee should agree upon the information to 
be gathered and the method of securing the data. 

The items in the survey form will naturally reflect the purpose and 
extent of the project. If the results are primarily for school use, the 
items will stress types of positions, entry jobs and wages, next steps, 
and entry training requirements. Figure 24 is a suggestion for a survey 
designed for use in occupational orientation. As a follow-up, such items 
may be included as the number employed from the local school, and 
an evaluation of the school program as evidenced by local school 
employees. If the community also wishes to use the survey, additional 
items may be added. Sample forms may be secured from the state de- 
partments of education, chambers of commerce, Federal Office of 
Education, and various books on the subject. 

Exact position titles and code numbers should be secured to facili- 
tate tabulating the data and using the results. Some forms include 
position titles; then the number of employees for each position is all 
that is entered. However, all possible titles cannot be included, and, 
therefore, allowing the establishment to write in the titles will be more 
inclusive, Most firms use the DOT titles now, and this factor should 
Not cause extra work for the one filling out the form. To ensure ас- 
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curate data, the form must not be so long that it is cumbersome and 
unwieldy, or too short. A pilot study will reveal many errors and 
should be conducted before the main survey begins. A form such as 
Figure 24 may be used. 

7. А list of employers to be contacted should be prepared on 3 by 5 
cards, on which can be recorded the name, address, telephone number, 
type of establishment, and person to contact. The card also serves as а 
means of entering progress information. The best sources of employ- 
ers to contact are the files of the chamber of commerce, the local office 
of the state employment service, the city directory, and the classified 
telephone directory. Тһе business representatives on the advisory 
committee can assist. 

8. Assistance from community agencies and other sources can 
relieve the local school of much of the promotional work. Service 
clubs can acquaint their members and other business and professional 
people with the purpose of the survey. Contributions and volunteer 
speakers and helpers lighten the load of the school representatives. 
State and county school offices are prepared to offer consultant serv- 
ices in planning, interpreting, and reporting data. 

9. Each returned questionnaire should be carefully checked for 
errors and omissions and checked off on the card file. Follow-ups of 
incomplete forms should be made by the original interviewer, the tele- 
phone usually Serving to pick up needed data. 

10. If the form has been designed for each tabulation, this phase of 
the work can be done quickly by hand recording on large sheets or by 
machine from punched cards. Titles and code numbers may be grouped 
in any way desired. DOT three-digit classifications are normally spo 
cific enough, and job families are adequate for school use. Specific 
recording instructions should be written out for all tabulators, a double 
check ensuring accuracy. 

11. Reporting the data is the most critical phase of the survey. Again, 
the purpose of the survey will determine the extent to which the dat? 
will be broken down for analysis. Because tables are hard for the 
average Person to read, charts, graphs, and maps can picture the Te 
sults easily. Art students can assist here. 
advisory commis sans from the ходу should come from (86 
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school staff should study the results carefully in terms of the adequacy 
of the educational program. Any changes in the program will naturally 
be contingent upon the policies of the school and limited by the facili- 
ties and personnel available for carrying out recommendations. The 
educational program advisory committee would certainly want to 
evaluate the results carefully, as the primary purpose of the survey 15 
to improve the school program. 


INFORMATION ABOUT EDUCATIONAL OPPORTUNITIES 


Every student who leaves school as a graduate, or as a drop-out, 
should have the opportunity to find out about future educational and 
training possibilities. Our society has kept pace with the need for 
skilled workers in every field by providing excellent opportunities for 
anyone to improve his employable skills. Usually institutions and serv- 
ices are available within normal commuting distance, and the costs 
are within the range of anyone who wishes to improve himself. Un- 
fortunately, too often this service is not known by the one who wants 
to use it. Administrators can render one of their most important serv- 
ices by having a complete file of training opportunities accessible at 
all times. 

The file should include not only colleges and professional schools, 
but also trade and technical schools, correspondence schools, 21 
industrial organizations with in-service and on-the-job training. One 
of the first projects to be performed by the guidance staff should be а 
compilation of a complete list of such training opportunities for each 
occupation. It would be well to file these references with the descrip- 
tions in the occupational file. Another set should be provided each 
counselor. The school opportunity file normally includes college сага- 
logs, with little or no attention given to these other opportunities» 
which will be used by a majority of the high school population. The 
problem of further education should be explored by the counselor 21 
every exit interview and postschool training interview. 

"There are many phases to educational planning. Pupils and parents 
are eager to know the answers to some of these questions: 

1. What are the relative merits of private and public schools? 

2. Should a college student join a fraternity or sorority? How much 


{ 
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will it cost? How does one get invited? Will fraternity life interfere 
with studying? 

3. Should one work his way through school, even though he has 
saved enough money or his parents are able to help him through? 

4. Is it better to drop out of school after high school, or go straight 
on? 

5. What are the work opportunities around the school I have chosen? 

6. Which school is best for the major study I wish to pursue? 

7. How about getting married while still in school? Should the wife 
help her husband through school? Should the wife continue her edu- 
cation along with her husband? 


Program of Articulation 


Articulation between the high school and schools which offer train- 
ing in the next step must be worked out. Representatives of public 
and private schools are anxious to serve the incoming students. If 
there has been proper planning, these representatives can come to the 
School and talk with interested students with a minimum of time con- 
sumed. It is the responsibility of the student's present school to evaluate 
the training institutions before their representatives come on campus. 
A prearranged program to ensure factual information rather than 
promotion will be appreciated by all concerned. 

Counselors are welcome to visit schools to which their students will 
go. Many of these schools have Counselor’s Days, when questions can 
be asked about the educational program, living conditions, social op- 
portunities, scholarships, and work opportunities. Entrance require- 
ments are particularly important. Public relations are never improved 
when a student finds that he lacks some important admission require- 
ment. 

То assist the counselor in this phase of his work, it is recommended 
that a staff project be completed by using the educational-opportunity 
Worksheet, Figure 25. 

Тһе information contained on this worksheet is usually required for 
every occupational choice made. The results from student opinion 
polls and individual counseling will indicate which occupational choices 
Should be included. All of the sources of training cannot be entered, 
but those where most of the students have been going, as well as other 
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recommended schools, should be listed and be made available to the 
faculty. 

In addition to the occupational interests it would be advisable to 
enter training opportunities for the handicapped and mentally re- 
tarded. A great deal of progress has been made in recent years in the 
training and rehabilitation of the handicapped, DiMichael 17 and others 
in the Federal and state departments pioneering in this area. Information 
about opportunities in this phase of vocational counseling is greatly 
needed. 


Articulation between Elementary and High School 


Тһе transition from elementary school to junior or senior high school 
is an anxious one, almost as traumatic as leaving the home environment 
for the first school experience. Pupils who know what is coming and 
What is expected can better cope with the situation than pupils who 
Worry about the next step. 

Тһе receiving school should make every effort to give the new 
Pupils an accurate idea as to what the school will be like, the program 
they will follow, and the teachers they will have. Talking with the 
Pupils in the old environment is not as effective as taking them to the 
new school, giving them a chance to see what it will be like, and 
allowing them to talk with teachers and pupils. 

Тоо often the younger children receive only the stories of those who 
have preceded them. These older children are naturally eager to give 
the impression that the advanced school is a "tough" experience. 
Younger children, unacquainted with the dynamics of human behavior, 
can only say, “Gee!” and wonder if they will be able to survive. An 
antidote for this condition needs to be provided by the new school. Sit- 
ting in on classes for a few periods and running through the schedule 
they will follow next term relieve a lot of anxiety and stimulate the 
Pupils to look forward to the next step. 

Bringing the parents in on the planning is also a very beneficial phase 
9f the articulation program at this level. The parents often worry about 
their little boys and girls coming in contact with the "big kids" who 
Will "teach them bad habits." 

Counselors can smooth the transition by explaining some of the 

1 Salvatore DiMichael, “Vocational Rehabilitation for Mentally Retarded,” 
Personnel and Guidance Journal, 31:428-432, April, 1953. 
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elements of growth related to this problem. A meeting with the par- 
ents during the articulation planning period, or letters to the parents, 
will reduce their anxiety, and hence better enable them to help their 
children. Older people forget their experiences of frustration when 
they made this big jump, and statements of "now you are a big boy" 
are not apt to be comforting to a child who is not so sure at this point 
that he wants to be a big boy. 


DISSEMINATING INFORMATION ABOUT COMMUNITY OPPORTUNITIES 


Responsibility of the School 


In meeting the needs of youth the schools are limited to the cultural 
level of the community in which they operate. Leadership can be ex- 
erted in the community, but the efforts expended by educators can be 
effective only to the degree that other influences in society are con- 
sistent and complementary. Moral and spiritual values are limited to the 
same degree that the economic and vocational values of the community 
limit opportunities for individual growth and achievement. The various 
influences to which our youth are subjected in the community exert the 
same, if not a greater, influence than does that of the school. Usually 
those influences are harmonious with the objectives of education, but 
Sometimes they are antagonistic. Whether those forces are positive ог 
negative, educators must know of them and plan programs to comple- 
ment or to compensate for them. If the pupils on their way home 
acquire literature and hear stories which militate against the principles 
of good ethical behavior which the school encourages, the school 
кораш is weakened, and, even worse, an inconsistent pattern of be- 
havior is presented to young people which weakens the moral fiber 
of society, 

The social Opportunities and facilities in the community should be 
surveyed and kept current with a worksheet project, similar to the 
one suggested in Figure 26. All of the experiences of pupils, in and out 
of school, are the concern of the school, and pupil personnel workers 
in particular. Counseling with pupils involves a thorough familiarity 
with both the school program and the many pro anes опвогеа by 
community agencies. The worksheet will нер ae 1 : 4 teachers 
keep informed all chi Шы а 

р оп ай church, drama, art, music, and other sponsored 
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clubs and organizations operating in the community, as well as those 
clubs which are not sponsored. Pupils request such information, 
especially in the cities, and counselors frequently feel the need to sug- 
gest such activities. The completed worksheet will provide guidance 
workers with ready references. 

It is necessary for the school not only to make these services avail- 
able to pupils but also to assist in evaluating from time to time the 
contributions of community recreational and other facilities. A review 
of their accomplishments and claims to constructive social influence 
should be measured against the same standards as those demanded of 
the schools and churches. Activities that cannot meet those standards 
should be censored by the schools and lay groups interested in the 
welfare of young people. 


Radio and Television as Educational Resources 


Тһе media of radio and television have great educational value, as 
all have recognized. Many station-sponsored programs which dis- 
seminate educational information are available during and after school 
hours. Many schools mimeograph weekly programs with the assist- 
ance of network and station guides. Those programs with appropriate 
educational value are stressed and frequently assignments for school 
Work are made. The teacher should know, however, which pupils have 
listening and viewing facilities at home. 

Many parents and educators express some anxiety over the time 
children devote to radio and TV. The answers to the problems here 
will not come through negative criticism and inconsistent exhorting, 
but rather through common listening and viewing at home and in thc 
School. Stations are eager to satisfy their audiences. 
these media who provide interesting materials for 
contribute the most to their effective use. 


Several attempts have already been made by Columbia University and 
Stanford University to present programs of e 
vision. St 


Тһе pioneers in 
broadcasting will 


r ducational value on tele- 
ation KNXT in Los Angeles has carried a University of 
Southern California credit course on Shakespeare. The same station 
has sponsored each Saturday afternoon a program in which the Los 
Angeles city and county schools have carried a message of education 
to thousands of viewers who could not otherwise know of the schools’ 
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programs. Baer !? believes that stations are interested in promoting vo- 
cational information if they are able to use films produced with the 
assistance of professional people. 

Тһе possibilities of teaching over television were tried in Baltimore 
during the strike of January, 1953, when the teachers taught their 
lessons on the local stations. The potential of TV has only been 
touched. The best in sports, political events, news of the world, "travel" 
in foreign lands, drama, and music are all available to the trained 
viewer. 

Radio, TV, newspapers, movies, and “comics” are some of the many 
communication and recreational resources available to young people. 
If their use as learning media is to be as constructive outside of the 
classroom as it is in the classroom, teachers need to cooperate 
with parents and lay groups to ensure wholesome experiences for 
children and youth. Frank 19 has some valuable suggestions for teachers 
and parents in dealing with these media. 


1. Recognize that comics, movies, TV, and radio are prevalent interests 
and common experiences—don't ignore them. 

2. Know what the children are reading, seeing, and hearing. 

3. Ве familiar with some of the favorite programs, at least enough to 
discuss them with the children and help them grow in their ability to dis- 
criminate. 

4. Direct children’s attention to programs or movies that they might like 
to know about—not as "required listening," however, but for their fun and 
interest. 

5. Introduce the children to an ever-widening range of interests. 

6. Respect their rights and feelings-don't throw away their comics or 
shut off the radio or TV without their consent. 

7. Help them budget their time for all necessary activities. 

8. Make full use of the school radio and movie projector—or work toward 
Betting these if there are none in your school. 


Community Opportunities for Work Experience 


Work experience and employment depend upon community re- 
Sources and cooperation. This subject has already been examined in 
another respect in this chapter and will be discussed in Chapter 12 on 


18 Max Baer, “Vocational Guidance on Television,” Occupations, 29:599-602, 


1951. 
19 Josette Frank, Comics, Radio, Movies—and Children, Public Affairs Commit- 


tee, Inc., New York, pp- 30-32. 
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placement services. The emphasis here is on the creation of good work 
habits and the opportunity for exploratory vocational experience, 
which is increasing rapidly throughout the country. Cooperative edu- 
cation between colleges and industry has been in operation for twenty- 
five years, but recently educators have realized that work experience 
is also an educational experience. This phase of occupational orienta- 
tion has taken several forms: 

1. School-work and work-experience programs have been estab- 
lished. Any activity that relates school and work experience is referred 
to as a school-work program. Paid employment supervised on a job 
by the employer and the school employment coordinator is known as 
work experience for which credit is given, usually one unit for three 
hours of work per day. A course in employer-employee and vocational 
relations is required of the participant. This type of experience pro- 
vides the participant with an excellent opportunity to explore his 
vocational interests in a very practical situation. 

2. Advisory committees for curriculum planning, tours, and study 
of occupational trends and local vocational opportunities have proved 
very valuable in those districts which have brought together represent- 
atives of the school and the community industrial groups. 

3. Career Days are the most common type of orientation con- 
ducted by community personnel. Most programs feature an assembly 
with an inspirational lecturer, followed by one or more discussion 
periods in which the pupils divide up on the basis of their interests to 
hear someone from the field discuss the special features of his occupa- 
tion. 

4. Workshops for teachers during the summer period have been 
operating in the Los Angeles city schools for over ten years. Colleges 
are sponsoring similar programs to give counselors an opportunity to 
perform various jobs and work under actual job conditions. Such 
experiences are designed to do in part what a wide vocational experi- 
епсе is supposed to contribute to the qualifications of a counselor. 

ә} Community agencies have been established to serve the adult 
needs in counseling. The Hartford, Connecticut, 
Commission helps those adolescents who are havin 
ing to jobs suitable to their abilities; in 
in that phase of their adjustment. 


6. Work-sampling projects, in which students spend a day or two 


Social Adjustment 
g difficulty adjust- 
one year 210 were counseled 
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on the job of their choice, give a familiarity with working conditions 
not possible through reading. 

These and many other projects are possible in any community with 
resourceful and cooperative laymen and educators. Any attempt to 
use the wide range of occupational experiences available in the com- 
munity should be explored and brought into the guidance program. 
Businessmen and professional people are usually more than anxious to 
do their part in assisting young people with their occupational orienta- 
tion. 


Recreational Opportunities in the Community 


Тһе schools and the community have probably cooperated more 
closely in providing recreational opportunities than in any other area. 
"The recreation program is based on the belief that wholesome recrea- 
tion develops the skills, appreciations, and human relationships which 
are such important factors in personal growth and good citizenship. 
Тһе functions of activities adviser were discussed in Chapter 7. Gen- 
erally, his duties are to supervise the activities program in the school 
and to coordinate recreational services with the community recreation 
commission. The social-opportunity worksheet will provide means for 
the counselors to record all community facilities which offer recrea- 
tional experiences for all ages. 

It is well for members of the school staff to serve on the recreation 
commission of the community. If such a provision is not in the city 
charter, an effort should be made to provide for it. Common practice 
has made the school responsible for providing the facilities and the 
City responsible for providing the personnel. Whatever the arrange- 
ment, it is imperative that children should have the facilities for super- 
Vised out-of-school recreation. 

During a recent year in the city of Long Beach, California, a city of 
fewer than 25 0,000 persons, there were 4,799,363 units of recreation at- 
tendance (one period of attendance per person). One-half of this at- 
tendance was made up of adults. In addition to the above figure there 
Were 2,282,318 school playground units of attendance, broken down 
а5 follows: school summer playgrounds—577,900; Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion—5,476; Christmas vacation—35,724; spring vacation—37,293; and 
after-school playgrounds—1,625,925. These figures represent a most 
valuable investment in good citizenship, in which each person par- 
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ticipated an average of twenty-eight times in the recreation pro- 
gram. 

Assistance in the recreation program may be obtained from the 
State Recreation Commission, as well as from the National Recreation 
Association. These organizations have been recognized as a social neces- 
sity in our modern culture. Their work and the results prove the 
great value recreation plays in good living. 

Programs will naturally vary with the seasons and the conditions 
under which the program must operate. Camping and outdoor centers 
are available in some form in every community. Community nights for 
parents, children, and adults, drama, musicals, sports, and play-days 
may be scheduled in some form the year round. Handcrafts, sketch 
clubs, puppetry, and reading activities give those interested an oppor- 
tunity to devote their time and talents to good use. Friday-nighters for 
the teen-agers provide wholesome dancing facilities so necessary for 
socializing. Rhythms and dancing for the young people are a social 
necessity. 

In addition to the programs of the schools and recreation depart- 
ments there are also the excellent programs of the YMCA and YWCA, 
Boy Scouts, Girl Scouts, service clubs, church activities, and other 
community clubs and organizations. In fact, there is no lack of groups 
interested in the recreational program. The only problem is to get 
those young people who need such activities directed to the proper 
sources, Here the school has a definite responsibility. The use of 
leisure time is increasing in importance as the time available for it in- 
creases. All institutions are aware of the importance of filling in the 
time that is not devoted to scheduled work and duty. The military 
services, industry, the school, and the home are all involved in this 
important aspect of our daily lives. The school would do well to spon- 
бог а community survey over the radio, or in the press, in an effort to 
determine the needs and wishes of the community. 


COMMUNITY COOPERATION IN MEETING THE 
MENTAL HEALTH NEEDS OF PUPILS 


қ Unfortunately this area of guidance work has been neglected. The 
iterature on this subject as compared with information about occu- 
pational opportunities is relatively meager, probably because less is 
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known about the incidence of need and corrective measures. Students 
of the subject are concerned over the frequent appearance of mal- 
adjusted children in our schools, but this concern is not always shared 
by teachers and administrators. Until this need is recognized by more 
people in the schools and community, little will be done. The effect 
of personality dynamics on the behavior of individuals is not well 
understood. The introduction of mental hygiene courses in the train- 
ing curriculum and the appearance of more community child-guidance 
clinics indicate a growing recognition of the problem as a community 
responsibility, but many more facilities are urgently needed. 

Mature students have fewer problems of adjustment to their en- 
vironment than do those with immature personality patterns. Тһе 
source of those problems may come from the school, the home, and 
Society in general. Immaturity is the result of inadequate training 
in coping with those situations. Whether the school, the home, or the 
rest of the community is responsible is of little importance to the 
individual. Whatever the cause, the student is handicapped in his 
learning, and society is deprived of the maximum service of an indi- 
vidual who has not had the opportunity to develop in a wholesome 
manner. The school and community resources are, therefore, as the 
agents of society, responsible to the individual for corrective action. 
Pupil maturity, rather than educational or vocational proficiency, is the 
goal of the school and community. The latter aspects become rewards, 
or results, of mature personality development. 

As one examines the incidence of maladjustment in our y 
ple, he must be impressed with the great need for corrective action. 
Just as a physically handicapped and malnourished pupil is a retarded 
learner, so is the emotionally immature and frustrated. pupil handi- 
capped in his growth process. Pupil personnel services have as their 
goal the growth and development of mature members of society. The 
attainment of this goal is a shared responsibility with other com- 
munity agencies and the home; and as with other services discussed 
in this chapter, the school needs to provide leadership and direction. 

Work in occupational and personal adjustment, recreation, health, 
attendance, welfare, and the course of study are responsibilities of the 
school. Courses like social living and senior problems are recent at- 
tempts in group guidance to satisfy some of the pupils’ needs in the 
curricular phase of the educational program. АП of the techniques 


oung peo- 
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employed in individual counseling, records, testing, and the other as- 
pects of the school program are designed so that all pupils will have 
received the best service in personal adjustment which can be rendered 
by the modern school. | 

The community, the home, and the school must combine their ef- 
forts and resources in a collective and cooperative attempt to ensure 
that each child and pupil receives the maximum opportunity for per- 
sonal development. Thorpe 20 has described the activities and func- 
tions of the school in promoting mental hygiene principles in the 
home, community, and classroom. 


1. The school and mental health 


Ровер те 


In-service training of teachers 
Classroom atmosphere and sociometry 
Attitudes toward pupils 


- Diagnosis of behavior disorders 


Discipline problems and suggestions on treating special cases 
Тһе maladjusted teacher and teaching effectiveness 


2. Subject matter and administrative aspects 


а. 


T 


English—Self-expression, semantics, spontaneous play and speech, 
psychodrama, composition and creative writing, writing out feel- 
ings. 

Social Studies—A wareness of one's place in the world, development 


of insight and empathy for other people, attitudes toward law-en- 
forcement officer, problems of prejudice. 

Science and Mathematics Weighing and evaluating facts and opin- 
ions, keeping an open mind. ы 
Art—Significance of drawings with clinical implications, free draw- 
ing and expression. 


Music—Music therapy and the influence of music on human be- 
havior. 


Physical education— Cooperation, competition, relaxation. 
Remedial programs for reading, speech, hearing and sight defects, 
and the psychological implications of these disorders. 


3. The home and mental hygiene 


a. 


Parent-child study groups and clinics on the role of the home 


b. Parent-child relations 


с. 


рр, Thorpe, The Psychology of Mental Health 
New York, 1950, chapters 17 and 18. 


Dynamics of rejection, domination, and over-protection 


, The Ronald Press Company, 
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d. Parental projections on the child 
€. Sibling relations and rank order 
f. Home discipline 


In addition to those things mentioned by Thorpe which the teacher 
and parent can do through the leadership of the school, the community 
is responsible for providing treatment facilities and a wholesome out- 
of-school environment for young people. School personnel and the 
PTA have joined forces in many communities to create clinics to assist 
in the readjustment of children. Community Chest funds have been 
used to finance these projects, with assistance from state and Federal 
mental hygiene appropriations, but few communities have any gov- 
€rnmental agency responsible for carrying out community mental 
health services, 


PROJECTS 


1. What activities in which the pupils of your school participate are jointly 
Sponsored by the school and the city government? The school and 
private agencies? 
What is the distribution of workers in your community in each of the 
main DOT classifications? 
What is the estimated number of pupils who dropped out of your school 
last year? What were the main reasons? 
hat types of clubs were sponsored by your school when you were a 

Student? How did they compare with the clubs in your school today? 
5. What activities are sponsored by the service clubs in your community? 
The chamber of commerce? The churches? The YMCA? 

Ast the schools available in your area which are accredited for the fol- 
Owing types of training: 


Radio and television repair 
Public administration 
ental technician 
mbalming 


А What are the educational prerequisites for admission in your state uni- 
Versity for libera] arts? Premedical? Agriculture? 
at academic courses would you recommend if a pupil wanted to be 
Classified as 4 yeoman in the Navy? An instrument repairman in the Air 
9 us Огсе? A medical technician іп the Navy? | ; | 
* Visit a business establishment in your community and obtain the titles 
of five entry jobs. What other jobs in the firm require the same type of 
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work? To what other jobs may a person be promoted from those entry 
10. ге would you file the following occupational materials R ы 

brary: electronics engineer, teaching in ird а sec y: 

chinist trades at General Motors, and medical librarian? wu 
11. Explain the meaning of the sentence on page 225 Т а: езе) cm 

says that "Pupil maturity, rather than educational or 

ficiency,” is the goal of the school and community. 
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CHAPTER II 


Establishing and 
Administering the 
Counseling Services 


COUNSELING AND THE ADMINISTRATION 


Counseling services are an integral part of the school guidance pro- 
gram. The chief purpose of these services is to provide adjustment 
needs for all pupils and to improve instruction. This chapter is con- 
cerned with the establishment of administration of the counseling pro- 
gram as a primary responsibility of the principal, either at the ele- 
mentary or secondary level. 


The Principal's Position of Leadership and Responsibility 


The responsibility of the principal is to provide an adequate pro- 
gram to meet the needs, interests, and abilities of all pupils, recognizing 
the wide spread of individual differences. With these purposes defined, 
the principal must assume leadership in planning this program so that 
each pupil can make his optimum development and contribution to 
society. To achieve this, guidance services must be provided to meet 
the challenges brought about in the educational program of the gifted, 
retarded, maladjusted, and the So-called average pupil. 

James L. McKay ! has summarized the place of the principal and 
guidance services in the schools in the following way: 

* James L. McKay, “The Principal and the Counselor,” Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary-school Principals, 37:44-51, March, 1953. 
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The authoritarian or democratic atmosphere involving all interpersonal 
relationships pupils, teachers, administrators—is an important factor in de- 
termining the place of the guidance program. The principal is the key 
man. He can develop an adequate guidance program and improve the men- 
tal health of his pupils and faculty. 


In assuring the success of a properly planned program the principal 
must first lay a sound groundwork by (1) selecting the best-trained 
and best-fitted personnel available to fill the various positions; (2) 
establishing a workable plan of in-service training, designed to bring 
about understanding and acceptance of а school-wide guidance pro- 
Stam; (3) providing for necessary facilities, equipment, and supplies; 
and (4) scheduling the schoo] program to provide adequate time for 
both personnel and pupils to carry on guidance and counseling activi- 
Чез. Having established these basic conditions the principal should: 

1. Assume responsibility for developing a mutual understanding and 
а cooperative relationship between the counselors and other faculty 
т dealing with individual pupils. 
shoe. peril continuous in-service training to interpret and bring 

ссергапсе of the school-wide guidance program. 
. 3. Provide proper physical facilities for the program, as described 
In detai] in Chapter 13. 

4. Provide supplies and equipment required to fulfill the program. 
ТЫҒЫНЫ the time necessary (a) for counselors to perform their 
iari nee duties during the school day; (b) for pupils to have 
але and group counseling; and (c) for participation in the im- 

nt of instruction. 
i A pie all records and guidance data readily accessible to teach- 
ounselors. 

P Maintain a desirable counselor-pupil ratio. 

м dg for flexibility in (а) the curriculum to meet individual 
( €ctively as determined through the counseling program and 
si the School schedule to provide opportunity for such activities as 

Репепсе, 

Жа p and authorize the counselors to make out-of-school con- 

DEN community resources and agencies. р 
munity an for the Counseling services to include assistance from com- 
ЕЗ Tesources, job-placement agencies, follow-up services, and the 

m use of data in the instructional program. 
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i i in terms of its ef- 
11. Plan for evaluation of the guidance program in t = 
i j il he instructional program, 
fectiveness in adjustment of pupils to t g 
their social group, and to their life goals. 


The Counselor's Position and Responsibility 


"The position of the counselor is that of a staff member sin беч 
duties and activities involved in the guidance program under the ifs 
tion of the principal. The principal is primarily зке pb 
planning and the administering of the guidance services x his 2 
Тһе superintendent has final responsibility for the counseling P s 
in his district. The counselor provides the coordinator type of lez zs 
ship. He acts in an advisory capacity to the pud =. 
many technical aspects and administrative details which arise 1 
ongoing program. з 

The ana relies on the counselor for the collection, pecie 
tion, and presentation of counseling data. The faculty, the stu де 
and the community rely оп the counselor for leadership in stude 
adjustment and data that leads to the improved instruction. a 

At the elementary school level the position and the responsibility i 
the counselor are staff functions. The principal of the elementary ее 
must determine the plan for the guidance program in terms of t : 
size and enrollment of the school; this plan may call for a part-time i 
full-time counselor assignment. The smaller school may have to гай 
upon the part-time assignment of one of the faculty members to fu 3 
fill the duties of the counselor. In very small schools the principal a 
sumes these duties, and the classroom teachers assist in the testing an 
counseling under the direct supervision of the principal. 

In the district having several schools the building 
are handled by a guidance specialist xv 
office to assist in giving s 


guidance services 
ho is assigned from the Sapa 
pecial tests and advising the principal as we 

25 providing in-service training. The larger elementary school district 
which requires the full-time services of a counselor would have thé 
principal organize and administer the 


4 У e 
guidance program, with th 
counselor providing coordinator- 


type leadership. In any case ur 
principal should recommend to the superintendent the selection 0 
qualified personnel, the over-all planning, 


and the continuous improve" 
ment of an effective guidance program. 
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At the secondary school level the principal is likewise responsible for 
the guidance program. The principal of the smaller school, like his 
small elementary school counterpart, often fulfills the role of the 
Counselor, with assistance from specialists in the guidance field assigned 
from the central office or the county superintendent's staff. Sometimes, 
à qualified faculty member within the school is assigned to perform 
these duties as a part-time counselor. 

In the larger secondary school the principal is responsible for proper 
Coordination of counseling services. When more than one person is as- 
Signed to the program, the principal establishes a more complex plan 
With a head counselor, grade counselors and, in some cases, the home- 
room or guidance-room teachers. The guidance room is used as an 
effective counseling plan, in that one teacher knows the pupil through- 
out his school career. 

The principal must be concerned with the personal and professional 
qualifications of those selected to counsel. The counselor must possess 
Personal as well as professional qualifications; he must have a warm, 
accepting personality which will enable him to establish proper rap- 
port with Pupils, faculty, parents, and community representatives. He 
should have insight into the techniques and goals of the counseling 
апа guidance program. He should have leadership qualifications to im- 
plemene the program effectively under the direction of the principal. 
His professional qualifications should include adequate training and 
с пбн. The success of the counseling program is directly 
= to the choice by the principal and superintendent of competent 

nselors, 

To the Pupils, the successful counselor represents a trusted confidant, 
help Е по disciplinary authority, who cannot perform miracles, but can 

Қана 5 discover some measure of success, some way out of most 
can h 165; some one who is willing to help or to find someone who 
сір regardless of the problem. 

The 


Services provided by the counselor in a school are intended for all 
Person 


ing wih eae by the school. Most of the counselor's time is spent in work- 
5 sie задиви who fall within the normal range as far as emotional 
individua is concerned but he is expected to be able to recognize those 
ment ts who display symptoms of serious deviation from normal adjust- 
Such pri iA to refer them to persons who are prepared to work with 

5. He is not expected to make a specific diagnosis or to undertake 
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5 ji ith 
any type of formal treatment, although he may be expected to work wi 
and under the direction of a trained therapist in certain situations.” 


The level of the school will be one of the more important factors 1n 
determining the functions and activities undertaken by the school coun- 
selor. | a 

Since every pupil needs the assistance of a counselor as a part 0: ^ 
regular program, the demands of the pupils who freely come wit 
problems may consume too much of the counselor's time. The рон. 
pal should plan carefully to secure a balance between periodic schedu in 
interviews for every pupil and an open door policy for those with 
immediate problems. To plan and organize the guidance program wr 
effectively, the principal, with the assistance of the counselor, shou 
make the counselor's job analysis, and he should then allocate adequate 
time to fulfill the counselor's functions. 

Among the duties and activities of the counselor are: 


1. Individual counseling 

2. Group counseling 

3. Testing 

4. Admission and programming of pupils 
5. Orientation of new pupils 

6. Advising of pupils in respect to: 


Requirements of specific curricula 

- Choice of electives 

. Program adjustment 

- Vocational planning and training 
Higher educational opportunities 

. Military service 

- Personal-social adjustment 

‚ Financial problems 

i. Employment, part and full time 

j. Extracurricular participation 

k. Scholastic standing 


"оз тоо АО Gs 


7. Evaluation of credits for graduation and entrance into schools 
of higher education 


2 Ропаја E. Kitch and William Н. McCreary, “Тһе School Counselor: His 
Work and Training," 


Bulletin of tbe California State Department. of Education, 
vol. 20, no. 7, July, 1951. 


Яғ ты” -Au———— C——— 
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8. Conferences with teachers and other personnel regarding the 
problems of groups and individual pupils . r 

9. Collection of data regarding indicated and desirable changes in 
educational procedures | 

10. At the request of the principal, preparing references and school- 
record evaluations of pupils who are presently enrolled or who have 
left school 

11. Collection and dissemination of information on student loans 
and scholarships А 

12. Collection of data and counseling pupils for remedial and pre- 
ventive services with reference to: 
Study skills 
5 Reading skills 
- Speech correction 
- Scholastic achievement 


хо cR 


13. Collection of data and counseling gifted pupils with reference 
to: 

4. Special classes with an enriched curriculum 

b. Curricula leading to higher education 

с. Optimum scholastic achievement 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Maintenance of alumni relations . 
Parental and community representative relationships 
Record and clerical work not assignable to clerical staff 

B. Organizing and supervising case studies and case conferences 

18. Conferences with teachers concerning pupils' scholastic success 
and behavioral patterns u қ 
M Organizing and supervising in-service training concerning coun- 
ing and guidance . . Е 
20. Referring pupils to other school agencies, community agencies 
and Tesources, and specialists : 

21. Maintaining continuous evaluation of the counseling program and 


acting under the direction of the principal to bring about changes and 
™provement 


sel 


COUNSELING AND THE TEACHER 


Assistant 


counselors, grade counselors, home-room or guidance-room 
teachers 


» and classroom teachers are the main guidance workers who 
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perform counseling services. The assistant рате та бит 
but allots part of the school day to assigned counse ing = 
counselor's office. With the head counselor, the assistant cou dee 
form a staff organization to stimulate and direct the guidance pg pis 
Тһе assistant counselor is sometimes a grade counselor. Such p: : 
time counselors are assigned a group of pupils; a variety of plans as 
the grouping of pupils has been tried as follows: cem 
1. Fach counselor may be assigned a class and remains with it th es 
graduation. This provides continuity of А ы Г 
and permits the counselor to become better acquainted with t ја Р 
lems of the individuals as they progress through each grade level. " 
2. Each counselor may be assigned a specific grade, each semester o 
each year assuming the counseling responsibilities for a sec m 
pupils within the grade level This has the disadvantage t bae 
counsclor hardly develops rapport with his group of pupils before g 
assigned a new one. : 
~ Special interests or courses of the pupils may be used to enc 
the assignment of the counselor; this type of grouping would be main y 
based upon courses of study, i.e., a counselor for college preparatory 
students, business education students, industrial arts, and others. А 
In schools having the home-room or guidance-room сане 
the grade counselor coordinates the counseling and guidance progran 
with the home-room ог guidance-room teacher who has daily contact 
and close rapport with the pupils of that grade level. This organiza- 
tional type should be carefully considered by the principal in his 
planning of the over-all program in that it furnishes an excellent 04515 
for group counseling. In this regard the principal should provide both 
time and direction to the program, and periodically schedule meetings 
of home-room or guidance-room teachers with the grade counselors 


to plan and implement the objectives and methods of the ongoing pro- 
gram. 


Group counseling should be 
tended time in home- 


provided for by the principal by ех 
room periods to cover such materials as pd 
group relationships, programming, orientation, class activities, ап 
other subjects of vital importance to the school program. 

The principal, planning with the counselors, should provide іп-ѕегу- 
ice training. He should prepare bulletins to improve counseling and 
present information at faculty meetings to ensure the success of the pro- 
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gram at the home-room or guidance-teacher level. Oftentimes, this or- 
ganization provides the most efficient means for program making, in 
that each home-room teacher has firsthand contact with the pupil for 
counseling. The close relationship of the home-room teachers with 
the grade counselor ensures accuracy, since the grade counselor directly 
Supervises and assists the home-room teachers of that grade level. 

In planning the guidance program the principal should rely heavily 

Upon the classroom teacher, since multiple occasions arise within the 
classroom for counseling and guidance. In effective in-service training, 
Presentation of counseling and guidance materials at faculty meetings, 
teacher-counselor conferences, and carefully prepared bulletins should 
aid the classroom teacher in the counseling program. The teacher coun- 
Sels within the classroom and informally when contacted by pupils. 
. Commencing with the principal and continuing through the counsel- 
ing staff and the teachers, counseling is everybody’s task. The oppor- 
tunity to counsel might arise at any time of contact with a pupil and 
Prove as effective as one made during a formal appointment. The lead- 
ership of the principal in building a counseling service must be predi- 
cated upon the point of view that the teachers and counseling staff are 
Capable of achieving the objectives of a guidance program based upon 
face-to-face relationships with pupils. 


COUNSELING AND THE PUPIL 


in Counseling as a part of the educational program aids pupil insights 

‚ Personal, school, and vocational problems. In his organizational plan- 
Ding the Principal aims at the solution of these problems through the 
Counseling and guidance program. The program must contain specific 
P lanning that provides for all pupils, the so-called average, the retarded, 
and the gifted. 


с 5 
9 nseling for the Retarded Pupil 


The Principal should be sure that provisions for guidance, including 


xum Counseling, and other necessary services, are included for the 
e d Pupil. Too often, if not planned well, the emphasis is on the 
eH Broup of Pupils who seem to get along without too much diffi- 
leth У, апі the pupil who has difficulty because of less ability or prob- 

S Which interfere with his studies is left to shift for himself. The 
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principal should have established methods for early identification of 
the retarded, for testing and remedial classes, and for periodic follow- 
up conferences. 

When the school determines that its services are not adequate to 
meet the needs of this type of pupil, the principal should have provi- 
sions for referral to outside agencies which have special facilities and 
personnel to aid the referent. 


Counseling for the Gifted Pupil 


As in the case of the retarded pupil, early identification of the gifted 
child, one with special abilities and aptitudes, is strongly recommended. 
In providing early identification the faculty can plan better to meet the 
needs of the pupil through enriched curricula, stimulation to maximum 
scholastic achievement, and assistance in planning for continuing edu- 
cation, 

Тһе gifted pupil may give less trouble and is quite often neglected. 
Increased attention, however, is being focused upon this type of pupil. 
Тһе counseling service should aid him to understand himself and his 
abilities as well as to make a normal adjustment in his peer group. Тһе 
principal should provide counselor-pupil conferences with follow-up 
studies to ensure optimum achievement and adjustment. 


Counseling through Interviews 


Тһе principal should provide for the gathering of information 25 ? 
part of the guidance services program, as described in Chapter 9, so that 
individual conferences will be meaningful and effective. The minimum 
number of individual conferences should include: 


1. An initial interview upon entrance into the school 

2. Programming interviews before each change of class schedule 

3. An evaluation conference, preferably with the parent present; 
after the first semester in school. 


4. А final evaluation conference, again with the parent present # 
possible, before completion of graduation 


In addition to these regularly scheduled conferences, provisions 
should be made for interviews upon the request of the pupil, upon 
referral by members of the faculty, or upon the request of parents: 
"There are certain advantages in using forms requesting an interview 
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that can be returned with the time for the conference indicated upon 
them. It is very important if the counselor is unable to keep an ap- 
pomtment that a new appointment be made without requiring the 
Second request from the pupil. Appointments should be broken only 
as а last resort or unavoidable emergency. 

In preparing for all interviews the counselor should review all the 
Pertinent information available. The technique used in counseling will 
Vary and be affected by conditions peculiar to the pupil, his needs, and 
the counseling situation. 

Аза guide to administrative planning for conferences it is well to 
know the types of problems pupils want and do not want to discuss. 
Recently, several hundred high school students were asked to write two 
от three questions that students of their age would not hesitate to 
discuss With a school counselor, and those they would hesitate to men- 
Чоп, Тһе results are summarized below. 
pn. ems that most students would not hesitate to discuss with a 

counselor were: 


1. Choice of course and subjects 

2. Credit rating and how to make up credits 

3. Change of program 

T Adjustment to the school situation 

5. Schoolwork and plans for the future 

6. Vocational choices 

4 үз Placement іп summer or after school hours 

© ae conduct, if good 

"i сше of college 

` cholarships 

11. Getting a job 

Problems that most students would not want to take to the counselor 
IScussion were: 


ка 


s Home and environmental problems 
ersonal problems of peer loyalty, dating, smoking, and drinking 
larriage 
. Conduct record, if poor 
Social life 


Touble with the law 


Bons 
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7. Quitting school 
8. Conflict with the teacher 


Counselors will encounter additional problems that include: 


Personal assets, liabilities, and opportunities 

Personal objectives and the effective launching of immediate plans 
Recognition of symptoms that may lead to dropping out of school 
Problems requiring referral to outside agencies 

- Scholastic achievement 

. Emotional upset 

- Learning problems 


мамаю 


Тһе interview problem is seldom packaged in one neat bundle, but 
often the interviewer will have several problems arise at one conference. 


Counseling through Group Programs 


As peer loyalty is so strong in the adolescent, the individual approach 
can be supplemented at the junior or senior high level. The group 
method may not be substituted for the individual approach, but it 15 
an essential complementary service to individual counseling. It offers 
economy in handling numbers, opportunity for influencing individual 
members through group approval or disapproval, and a chance to 
change group attitudes rather than demand peer disloyalty. Oppo! 
tunity for observation and identification of individuals needing special 
assistance is possible through the group conference. 

If advantage is taken of the d 
effect of group sanctions, 
student in making vocati 


ynamics of group interaction and the 
group programs can be designed to assist the 
onal, educational, and personal-social adjust- 
ment. These group programs may vary from large instructional pro- 
grams of general interest to small therapy gro 
problem. In consideration of these facts the principal should establish 
a program that would include group counseling, such as the daily рго“ 


gram in the home-room, the special occasion by class-level, homog® 
neous club, or interest group. | 


ups with a specialized 


IMPORTANT FACTORS FOR ORIENTATION OF РИРИ$ 


The counseling program concerned with the orientation of pupils 
should include plans for (1) continuity from one school level t? 
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another, (2) establishing the pupil in school, and (3) establishing the 
Pupil in the selected course. 


Counseling for Continuity from One School Level to Another 


Pupils too often pass from one school level to another without 
knowledge or information of the new situation; this is one of the 
Problems of articulation between elementary and secondary levels and 
between secondary schools and colleges. Careful planning by the prin- 
Cipals and the counselors of both levels concerned can easily solve this 
Problem. Both staffs should become well acquainted with both pro- 
= in-service training and visitation. The counselor of the 

1g school should have a planned schedule of interviews and 

group meetings to interpret the new school's program, schedules, room 

геа extracurricular activities, student government, special fea- 

ridge m other important aspects. All efforts should be expended to 
€ Бар so that the incoming pupil will adjust with ease. 


Быр 
“tablishing the Pupil in School 


= program is functioning well if the new pupil can be 
planni p Smoothly and quickly into the school program. Careful 
оғ Wiens y the principal and the counselor should establish methods 
Commy ung two types of pupils: (1) those who are established in the 
those hes 4 and are entering the school at the lowest grade and (2) 
At Gene new to the community and to the school. | 
Social id €mentary level the new pupils are in need of emotional and 
Princi Aa ance, having their first experience away from home. The 
D ae should organize a plan of welcoming new pupils, of quickly 
еуе|о ow them with the school facilities and staff members, and of 
Pupils png а sense of belonging. This generally requires the use of older 
immedig Suides. The principal and the classroom teacher should begin 
ойшы to establish a warm relationship with the parents, so that 
situatio ‘Cations and interpretations for adjustment to the new school 
head result quickly. | | 

Clementa ary level] counselors should make contact with pupils at the 
ing hea ’ level before the end of the term, counseling and interpret- 
this cha Program of the secondary school as previously described Е 

n i is A tour of the new plant is essential at an early date, an 

‘ction to and welcome by key students and faculty members 
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ensure against feelings of strangeness. The principal should have a 
handbook prepared for each new pupil, and the study and interpreta- 
tion of the handbook should be assigned as a portion of a given course 
to aid this part of the orientation. ) 

Тһе school program and schedule should be presented and inte 
preted in special group-counseling activities such as the home room or 
guidance room. A parent-visitation night enables the principal, coun- 
selor, and teaching staff to interpret the school program, schedule, and 
other aspects to parents who then may share in assisting the new pupil 
to adjust to the new school situation. 


Establishing the Pupil in the Selected Course 


For the pupil entering the secondary school, the determination of 
course and major in view of future vocational plans is of utmost 1m- 
portance. No school can give direct vocational training for even a small 
part of the thousands of jobs cataloged in such volumes as the Dic- 
tionary of Occupational Titles. Most vocations cannot be entered at the 
level on which the pupil seeks to make his lifetime work. Here the guid- 
ance workers must plan with the pupil to select courses which will 
provide the fundamental skills, facts, and abilities that will contribute 
most to his future vocation. 

At the orientation meeting with pupils who are soon to enter high 
school, the various major fields of work and the type of training that 
the school can provide for each occupation should be explained with 
slides, charts, or cartoons. The meaning of course and major and the 
importance of a wise choice in the light of interests, aptitudes, and 
abilities are to be stressed. A letter summarizing these same points 
should be taken home by the pupils for perusal and study by the pat 
ents. The tear-off portion of the letter indicating the choice of courses 
and major should be signed by both the parents and the pupil and re 
turned. This should be the basis for the interview between the counselor 


and the pupil to set up the pupil's program establishing him in his 5€ 
lected course. 


As a follow-up, to determine that the pupil has made the best choice 


in terms of his abilities and interests, both the pupil and the parents 


should be invited for a conference with the counselor. At this confer- 
ence the results of achievement tests, 


subject grades, and general school 
records are reviewed in order to ree 


valuate and confirm or change th* 
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Vocational objectives the pupil has selected. This first evaluation con- 
ference should be held at the close of the first year when there is time 
to make changes without endangering graduation. Yet the pupil would 
have been in school long enough to evaluate his school work ob- 
Jectively, 

At the beginning of the twelfth grade another evaluation conference 
is very important. At this interview the steps to be taken following 
Sraduation are to be carefully considered. Is more training, college 
education, apprenticeship, or an entrance job to be planned after gradu- 
ation? Recommended reading, further investigation of requirements 
and Opportunities in the chosen field, and, perhaps, specialized tests 
Would be suggested as a result of this conference. The remainder of 
the senior year can be used in planning and preparing. There is time 
for a more complete investigation of the vocational field, for reading 
about related occupations, for applying for scholarships and securing 
applications, and for personal interviews in the chosen field. 

The administration should provide the necessary time, information 
Material, and opportunity for these independent investigations. This 
Could be incorporated as a part of the subject matter of a course such 
85 senior Problems, or released time could be provided in the schedule 


of Е А 
each graduating senior. 


PROJECTS 
1. Discuss the educational philosophy behind the guidance program with a 
ead Counselor. List the major points on which his program is based. 
' QUU have been selected as head counselor of a large junior high school. 
Outline the program you would recommend to the principal. : И 
sine а plan of establishing and administering counseling services in a 
niòr high school with 1,500 students. How many part-time counselors 
еш You employ to do ће job? What part would home-room period 
bo in the guidance program? j À | 
р м 3 testing program you would set up if you were an elementary 
5, ype! Principal with an enrollment of 750, K-8. Support your reasons. 
i Administrative provisions would you establish in supervision and 


Uatio: ; ? 
6. n of the guidance program? 80 
ее 4 : " 3 
. Scribe an administrative plan of collecting and disseminating informa 


tion 1 
7, 9n students who need the help of the counselor. | 
08801: а Workable plan of utilizing the teaching staff in the over-all 


с д 
Unseling program. 


. 
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8. What special provisions, administratively speaking, would you set up іп 
meeting the needs of the atypical pupil? 
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CHAPTER I2 


Placement and 


Follow-up Services 


Тһе placement and follow-up services deal with the end product of the 
educational process. Our schools are evaluated on the basis of their 
products. There is some controversy about the criteria used, but there 
is no question about society’s right to evaluate. 

Most schools provide follow-up services in which some contact, for- 
mal or informal, is made with former pupils. Formal follow-up studies 
are initiated and conducted by the school in accordance with planned 
objectives. Informal follow-up studies are initiated by former pupils, 
employers, or current school officials who offer unsolicited evaluations. 

Schools need to give serious attention to both placement and follow- 
up services. If educators are to assume the responsibility for helping 
young people to live appropriately and to prepare them for an adequate 
adult life, some responsibility should be taken for the placement of 


graduates and consultation with former students to determine the values 
of their training. 


THE ROLE OF PLACEMENT SERVICES IN THE SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Placement Services—A Responsibility of the School 


Placement services which make an effort to help pupils secure ет” 
ployment while in school and former pupils after they leave school 272 
a responsibility which many secondary schools accept today. Howeve™ 


some schools do not accept responsibility for any of the following 1687 
5015: 
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1. The school's responsibility ceases when the pupil leaves school for 
the day, or permanently. 

2. Placement services are recognized as a responsibility of the school, 
but they are not needed in the community, or they are too expensive. 

3. Pupils are expected to continue their education as a next step, and 
educational counseling is provided for them. Those who do not con- 
Unue formal education are not the responsibility of the school. 

4. Placement services may be offered on an informal, or unorganized, 
basis. 

It is not the purpose of this chapter to defend placement services, 
but rather to present some of the problems and methods of organizing 
and administering such services if the administrative policies of the 
School include such a program. The trend toward expansion of the 
educational program which has included many phases of special serv- 
a has within recent years included a division of placement and fol- 
9W-up. The philosophy of education as reflected in the policies and 
E of the school will determine the extent to which the school 

5 responsibility for employment placement. 
us БЫШ S to consider in all educational planning is to determine 

MN program for various age groups of the school population. 
EE problem is determining the age range to be included in the 
ће B Pun Studies in child growth and ie o e 

- tá М 
нга] : wee 4 е eds E еа 
the primar | have been define y namely; А 5 Ми: қ еу ]. 
and the гу level; the adolescent period, or the junior high school level; 
Mi рех of formal education, usually at the high school legek л 
period a. age which involves placement services 15 the last, or that 
€tween fifteen and eighteen years of age when the pupil is 


tryin: 3 
Ушв to adjust to new situations. 


г € is about to become ап adult, a responsible member of society. 

T р Culturally, his days of preparation are ending. Public or private 
е 

а E DS School days are about over. Я 

TM Society is beginning to expect him to "get out on his own." This 

Tation may be frightening, challenging, or stimulating. 1 

· He is generally too young for full-time employment, and he is 


ерін: 
Pining to be too old for school. : 
: Tf he is Boing to continue his education beyond this age, he must 


justi : Я 
ШУ it for reasons other than those used up to this age. 
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Placement Services for АП Pupils 


Most schools assist high school pupils with their college plans. 
Some expand their definition of education to include work uu 
during high school and after. Education on the job or after high schoo 
is usually called training by the employer. The distinction between 
education and training, college and work, reflects the difference in 
philosophy, and therefore the program, of the elementary and, с: 
cially, the secondary schools. Placement services in the secondary 
school are generally concerned with (1) those pupils who do not € 
tinue their education in college, (2) those who withdraw from pee 
before they graduate, or (3) those who work while going to ка и 
If the school policy provides for any services, they should be availa 
to all pupils although they may not be needed by all. 4 

Each administrator should evaluate conditions in his community. As 
the number of high school withdrawals, terminations, and part-time 
workers increases, the need for placement service increases. Approxi- 
mately 60 per cent of the high school pupils in the United States will 
not continue their formal education. Man 
part time after school, 
trolled” 


y school pupils are working 
on Saturdays, and during vacations. “Сой 
placement for these pupils, and in some cases supervision, 18 
desirable to prevent injury and the undoing of good habits and atti- 


tudes. Such placement activity helps increase the chances that the work 
will be an educational experience. 


Functions of Placement Services 


Placement functions of the 


pupil personnel service were identified 
and 


segregated in the organization chart on page 126. Personnel serv- 
ices are not complete unless the school provides for administering to 
the employment needs of pupils either through special placement per- 
sonnel or by integration of placement activity among the duties of 
other personnel. In either case it is essential that someone in the school 
consider the four following functions. 

Determining needs as revealed by drop-out and follow-up studies- 
Ап examination of the population trends in secondary schools reveals 
that pupils begin to drop out in large numbers as soon as their age рег” 
mits them to leave school. How realistic are their decisions to drop out? 
What can the school do to provide an adequate program to prevent 
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drop-outs? These are questions which a placement program may help 
to answer. But finding meaningful answers will, of course, require an 
evaluation of the whole school program. Many significant data will be 
revealed by examining drop-out and follow-up studies conducted by 
the placement personnel in the course of the work of meeting employ- 
ment needs of pupils. 

Counseling of former pupils. Frequently those pupils who have 
dropped out will return to the school for placement. The placement 
Personnel are in an excellent position to evaluate the person's employ- 
Ment experience and to assist him in working out an educational pro- 
sme either full time or part time, which will add to his employable 

Kils, 

Curriculum planning. Placement people are always in touch with the 
demands of the field which they try to serve. They bring back to their 
schools many helpful suggestions. Та what respects have graduates or 
drop-outs succeeded or failed? Such information, if put in usable form, 
can be of Considerable assistance to the curriculum planners. 

It poo information. Young people get much advice on jobs. 
neighbo; rom their parents, relatives, counselors, teachers, friends, and 
Dors. Some of that advice is good; a lot of it is poor. Problems 
Peculiar to jobs may be effectively assigned to the placement personnel 
а ан ог coordinated responsibility. They can contribute much 
. Mation to the teacher of the occupations unit on job-getting tech- 
аре trends in occupations, and sources of speakers on specific 
» In addition to talking with pupils individually about jobs. 


EMPLOYMENT POLICIES 


ES policy relating to the employment of youth under eighteen years 
he has been recognized as a prime necessity by all workers in this 
чон uch an operating policy has been well formulated by the former 
‘агу of Labor, with the aid of the Advisory Committee on Young 
9rkers to the Bureau of Labor Standards.' 


619 Conserve, build and wisely use the capacities of youth for their best 

D E Аы and their long-range contribution to the nation's strength, it is 

Boyer ed that employers, placement workers, schools, parents, unions, 
ment, and community groups adopt practices that will: 


1 
D . > 
Scho ense Manpower Administration, "National Policy on Employment of 


“age Youth,” U.S. Department of Labor, Washington, 1952. 
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1. Encourage boys and girls to get the best education they can, and at 
least to complete high school. 

2. Encourage schools to adjust their curricula and services to meet more 
adequately the needs of young people. | 

3. Help young people take advantage of vocational guidance services, of 
training opportunities, and of placement services that can help them find 
jobs suited to their interests and vocational and physical capacities. 

4. Help young men make use of opportunities in military services that 
will advance their long-range vocational objectives. 

5. See that young men at or near draft age are given full opportunity for 
employment until called into military service. | 

6. Arrange, under careful supervision, suitable part-time and vacation 
jobs that will provide constructive experiences while allowing time and 
energy for education, recreation, and personal development. 

7. Continuously observe and support full maintenance of enforcement of 
child-labor and school-attendance laws. 

8. Assure good working conditions for employed youth under eighteen 
by: Providing a safe and healthful place to work; seeing that young workers 
are treated with understanding and respect; giving good supervision, train- 
ing, and a chance to develop on the job; giving them full protection of labor 
and social security laws; arranging hours of work to be not more than 
eight a day nor forty a week, and, on days when the young worker is at- 
tending School, not more than three or, at least, four hours of work (part- 
time work limit to depend on age, legal child-labor standards, school hours, 
duration of job, and the individual young person's strength and obliga- 


tion); arranging hours to allow adequate rest; providing at least one full 
day of rest in seven. 


9. Protect children from em 
following standards: For em 
turing, workers should be at 
side school hours as part of 
be at least fourteen years of 
workers should be eighteen 

10. See that minors unde: 
cates as proof of age and a 
labor standards set by law. 


ployment at too young an age, holding the 
ployment during school hours or in manufac- 
least sixteen years of age; for employment out- 
the regular hired labor force, workers should 


age; for employment in hazardous occupations 
years of age. 


г eighteen obtain employment of age certifi- 
s assurance that their employment meets child- 


THE ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE SCHOOL PLACEMENT SERVICE 


The Principal's Responsibility 
Establishing a school placement service depends upon the point of 


view of the school Principal. Organization and administration аге 
relatively simple; building a point of view is not. Does the school really 
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need and want a placement service? Does the school realize the im- 
portance of that service in the total educational program? Is the school 
Willing to pay for the service? If the answers to these three questions 
are "yes," the principal's acceprance and leadership will largely de- 
termine the success of the placement program, just as it does for other 
phases of the total school program. 


Preliminary Investigations and Decisions 


After the basic decision to begin a placement service, there are at 
least nine questions for the administrator to ask in quick order. 

l. Is a school placement service needed? An analysis of the local 
drop-out rate and follow-up studies will generally indicate the need. 
If a Significant number are leaving school before graduation, they may 
be unqualified for any job except unskilled labor. The pupil needs help 
ee the benefit of more training. If withdrawal is appropriate and 

- SUC, It would seem to be the school's responsibility to help him 
find employment. 

p um who have not continued their education beyond high 
iw тау need placement counseling. Follow-up studies and the 
Teports reveal that a large number of seventeen- to nineteen- 
year-old y oung people are neither in school nor employed. 
oe existing facilities for placement inadequate? Again, local con- 
сг Must Бе investigated and a decision made accordingly. Initial 
oie ent isa most difficult one. The school has the most complete 
in the Hn а job applicant that any institution can have. It is, therefore, 
T €st position to counsel the applicant for his first full-time job. 
e he state employment offices are contributing an admirable service. 
e Тай placement service by the local public d imr 
7 е 
ы ire On the other hand, employment — 25. ie i 
© Бе” may be neglected. Тһе community may expect young 
Кор le under nineteen to be in school, but the facts show that they 
er Idleness and disillusionment in not finding a job may turn to 
h ‘structive thought patterns. . Nan 
€ local labor market may be balanced, creating a situation where 
head Services are not urgently needed. Voluntary and private 
may г ment agencies, together with effective raw у 
factor, Meeting the needs. The school needs to evaluate all of thesi 
5 before deciding on its course of action. 
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3. Should the school placement service seek the cooperation of state 
employment agencies, private agencies, and labor unions? Experience 
has shown that such cooperative activity is helpful. It may be found 
that existing placement services are adequate, as indicated in question 
2, above. Or it may be discovered that areas of service for each of the 
agencies can be defined and thus prevent overlapping of service. An 
agency of society should certainly be operated on an efficient and 
cooperative basis. When each service understands the purpose and 
procedure of the other, all will benefit accordingly. 

4. What type of service, centralized or decentralized, will best fill 
the needs of both students and employers? 

А centralized employment service has generally proved more effec- 
tive. Better qualified persons can be assigned for longer work periods, 
with more records available, and hence operate more efficiently in a 
centralized service. However, the range must not be so broad and 
time-consuming that the counselor loses contact with pupils or employ- 
ers. 

The alternative to centralization is coordination of decentralized serv- 
ices. Any coordinator may assist several placement counselors. The 
coordinator may make the job contacts and assign the placement 10 
decentralized counselors. 

Some schools have been operating on the basis of department heads 
or teachers handling the placement of their pupils. This is particularly 
true in business and industrial education. Apprenticeship and соор- 
erative training placement are usually handled by the department 
personnel. Such a practice has been successful and should not be in- 
terrupted. A coordinating person can assist by scheduling contacts; 
no more than one person should make such industrial contacts. In 
large establishments, where all hiring is done in the personnel office, 
it is especially important to prevent duplications. 

5. Should the active participation of teachers and counselors be 
encouraged? Yes is the only answer here. No pupil should be placed 
until information concerning him has been obtained from his counselor 
as well as his teachers. Information which is available to the counselor 
should also be made available to the placement worker—test scores: 
grades, attendance, anecdotal remarks, health-examination results, гес“ 
ommendations, and other guidance data. 


The teachers know their pupils’ interests and abilities; they can be of 


e 
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сз not only in giving information for placement, but also 
cial ved 8 е ping the placement worker to identify pupils with spe- 
: г skills. In return the placement worker can acquaint ap- 
Ak arpani y with job opportunities and employment trends which 
n relate to class activities. 
6. What would be the probable employee demands and from what 
Sources would orders be received? 
о occupational survey can provide much information to 
xiii E rugs But realistically it must be recognized that the 
ons : hich the placement service is publicized will be the most 
iss af n ец the demands. In the long run the cur- 
and will des he school will limit the types of jobs that can be filled 
Ma ermine the nature of the continuing demands. 
right y PN who wish to hire young people merely ask for "a 
Wörker” A me or woman,” or “someone who is alert and a good 
define x may be rendered the employer by asking him to 
satisfactori] y what he means. A vague request can seldom be filled 
сые. у, апа clarification of terms will reflect to the credit of the 
received. program, and hence will be a factor in number of orders 
a 1- job opportunities be solicited, or should the placement office 
orders? 
to ur nas to be offered and the budget vill determine the answer 
ers. Jobs mis Effective placement services involve both types of or- 
expended, Bat be solicited by telephone with little money and time 
nancial 6 solicitation is ideal, but unfortunately staff а апа 
to sit and MEL are usually so limited that little can be done except 
makes sens ait for orders. The wise principal will recognize that it 
Sively orders are not aggres- 
it ig к serve those for whom 
emplo the process of 
: Hence, an ag- 
all 


Bow i spend money to secure orders. If 

bend t, the placement service does not truly Бі 
ed. The basic idea of placement is to facilitate 

yer and prospective employee getting together. 


Ora 


be explicit on this point. 


Ost 
г Р А 
Programs are available to current pupils and graduates. Some 
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z 7 за 
limit the graduates to service for a year or two after graduation. А > 
x : B du i 
programs have extended their services to all former pupils. This policy 
Р : = : Р EA 
is most effective if offered in conjunction with adult end + 
ices. The extent of available community services will generally 
termine the need for placement services for former pupils. „ее 
9. What should be the ratio of placement workers to pupils: | 
Ч р . р л n 
ratio can only be determined by the duties assigned to the к 
: ; "rini à ja 
worker. If his duties are confined to receiving job orders and p à d 
pupils, any full-time placement worker in the high school can car | 
ils. If | st do general counseling, 
the needs of 4,000 to 5,000 pupils. he mus g d к 
follow-up studies, community surveys, and other related services, kr 
е у a 
ratio must be reduced accordingly. The placement worker may к. 
supervise work-experience programs and continuation education, n 
solicit extensively for job opportunities. АШ of these factors i 
considered in the assignment of personnel, time, and secretarial he P. 


ORGANIZING THE PLACEMENT SERVICE 


Тһе organization of the school placement service will be most satis- 
factory if it follows certain fundamental principles outlined here: 


1. The type of organization should be in harmony with the existing 
school organization. 


II. Functions of the service shou 
factory both to the school a 
Ш. Тһе service objectives 


the purposes and traini 
ucts it serves, 


ld be predetermined on a basis satis- 
nd employers. t 
and policies should be in harmony wit 

ng objectives of the school whose prod- 


у Д 4 1 
ІУ. Ап advisory committee composed of representatives of schoo 


administrators, teachers, counselors, placement workers, and s 
қ i 

resentatives from labor and management should recommend po 

cies concerning: 


А. Тһе objectives of the service 


B. Cooperation with other placement agencies and integration 
of the service with educational and vocational agencies, busi- 
ness personnel, and community organizations 

C. Clearance of information, applications, and job orders 

D. 


Тһе extent of research activities, counseling, testing, ей 
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ployment supervision, pupil follow-up, and evaluation of 
placement services 


V. The duties of the placement worker should be clearly defined. 
Typical duties of placement workers are listed below. 


A. Select placement personnel, such as assistant placement 
worker and clerks. 

B. Serve as liaison person between the school and employers. 
1. Interpret the school program to the employer and indus- 


try to the school. 
2. Report to the schools on needs for curriculum additions 


ог revisions. 
С. Coordinate placement activities with other agencies, such as 
the state employment services, private agencies, and the like. 
D. Conduct field visits to receive job orders and to acquaint 
employers with the service. 


Figure 27. Registration Card 


Registration Number | Occupational Aim 
MF 


Education and Training 


Car Veteran 
Yes No | Yes No 


Birth Place 


Hei г 1 
Sight Weight Physical Condition Special Skills 


Marj 
“tal Status [Children — Other Dependents 
Work Experience 


Test Inte jos 
tpretations — Remarks — Туре of Work From To 


Interviewer 


Figure 28. Job Order Form (front) 


Employer's Name Job Title 


Date 


Date Closed 
256 
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Coordinate training of work-experience pupils on the job. 
Deliver orientation lectures to high school and junior high 
school classes, and community groups. 

Contribute towards a program of continuous follow-up pro- 
cedures. 

Set up placement procedures for: 


mm 


о 


1. Securing applicants 


a. Recruitment policy and working with guidance coun- 
selors and teachers 

b. Reception of applicants and counseling pupils on 
proper grooming and interviewing techniques 

c. Registration of applicants (Figure 27) 


2. Analysis of the work order 


а. Referral interview (Figure 30) 
b. Тһе follow-up (Figure 31) 


Figures 27-31 are used in the Placement Office, City Schools, Long 
Beach, California. 


Figure 29. Recommendation Form (front) 


has filed his (her) application 
for employment with the School Placement Office. He (She) has re- 
quested that you be used as a source of recommendation. Will you 
Please make a brief statement concerning this applicant which can be 


ease stress any data regarding 


Passed on to prospective employers. РІ 55 а 
ог any significant weakness or 


Outstanding assets or accomplishments, 
andicap, 


LD ee Signature———————__~ 


School or Firm Розиїоп- 7 


N Р 1 со: 
OTE TO nATER: Please return this form as soon as possible 


Long Beach Public Schools 
Office of the Coordinator of Placement 
Long Beach 6, California 


Figure 29. Recommendation Form (back) 


Please indicate the rating which best fits the applicant: 


Promptness 

Poor Fair Average Good Very good 
Reliability 

Poor Fair Average Good Very good 
Cooperation 

Poor Fair Average Good Very good 
Ability to learn 

Poor Fair Average Good Very good 
Leadership 

Poor Fair Average Good Very good 


Please add any additional information which you would not want 
quoted, but which could be used for the guidance of the Placement 
Office when recommending the applicant— 


Figure 30. Referral Card 


Fir " 
M SR Attention. 


Address... 


Introducing. 


For position of. 


interviewer а 0 Re 


For employer use 


ИЕ. = eee 
Signature 


Figure 31. Follow-up Card (front) 


Dear Employer: 


The Placement Office desires то know how well the employee 
Whose name appears on the opposite side of this card is adjusting to 
his job. Information called for on this form, as well as your comments, 
will aid school staff members in better preparation of students for 


employment. 


Your cooperation in providing us the information called for on this 
owe card, and mailing it at your earliest convenience, is greatly 
Рргесізгей. All information will be treated confidentially. 


Thank you, 


Figure 31. Follow-up Card (back) 


Date of 
МШ бам 


Job 
Company. title 


5 he (she) still working for your firm? YES сме у 


If ; 
Not, give date of termination n= = reason: 


W. 
as he adequately trained for the job? ves ( ) мо ( 


Comment — 


)ron( ) 


I 
5 Progress on the job coop ( ) AVERAGE ( 


Дачі: 
dditiona] comment ———— — — — — е 


Signatürg == м ш 
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FOLLOW-UP SERVICES 


The Purpose 


One necessary phase of any program, educational or industrial, is 
evaluating the product or service rendered. One way to find out 
whether a product is good or bad is to “ask the man who owns one.” In 
education the follow-up study is the method used to find out how effec- 
tive the school has been in meeting the needs of its consumers—the 
pupils. 

A follow-up study is an evaluation technique confined to those who 
have withdrawn or have been graduated from the school. There are 
three important aspects to a follow-up study: 


1. A systematic gathering of data from former pupils 
2. A presentation and interpretation of that information to all con- 
cerned: pupils, parents, faculty, school board, and community 


3. A planned development or modification of the educational pro- 
gtam indicated by the findings 


Any study which does not include the latter two aspects reduces 
the first to a mere collection of meaningless data. In fact, there is nor- 
mally enough information available, and a sufficient number of modifi- 
cations in the program already indicated, to ensure a better program if 
they were only put into practice. It is more important to do something 
about the problems now known than to search for additional ones. In 
spite of this shortcoming in every institution it is probably more cor- 


rect to point out that evaluation and development are continuous and 
dynamic processes. 


Drop-outs are the aspect of follow-u 
concern administrators. Most modificati 
the past have resulted from an evaluati 


р studies which should most 
ons of the school program in 
on of high school pupils who 
pride and in keeping with the 
number of pupils who pursue 
r, the majority of pupils termi- 
t the completion of the second- 


provide information which can 
be used to make school more meaningful for those who do not continue 
their formal education in college. 
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Planning a Follow-up Study 


Onl : 
не АА н Voci es si contained in this section, because local 
ducting a-follos-s iss appropriate deviations. Тһе details of con- 
end of the cha аы. н у аге described in the references listed at the 
functions deas n 1 => the purpose is to identify the administrative 
Where the Hw ЕЕЕ with such a study. There are at least four areas 
These are b нета in charge of guidance must exert leadership. 

Айры an ч = the following paragraphs. 
Program, reflect т а -up studies, like all other aspects of the school 
the board of Са ер Позорћу апа leadership of the administrator and 
Pupils who phun cation. In some schools policies reflect the feeling that 
Little des Е. in school should withdraw and go to work. 
college will ais ч growth not related to preparation of the bright for 
to be a зк р асе in such a school. In other schools there appears 
tion of the sch д t may be that the administrators who do no evalua- 
reflect го the ine fear it will reveal some information which will not 
analysis jg ен it of the schools and in turn of them. Unaware that 
тау labe] ОП 3 to the credit of the examiner, some administrators 

Ón the mu к. studies a waste of time or too expensive. 
and оннан hand, In the many studies that are reported, a positive 
cators have hiis policy is evident. In these cases lay groups and edu- 
Solutions ice together to identify problems and have sought 
Acilitated a ene The resulting agreement on policy has greatly 
Plications of | only the follow-up study but the implementation of im- 
Only to ioe he report as well. The administrator must lead his staff not 
assumptions nh policy but also to reach agreement concerning basic 

- These assumptions will determine many aspects of the 

as the interpretation of the data. 


ata-c 
ollecti 

ting procedure as well 
ymour 2 has established three assump- 


tabli 
ions dw basic assumptions. Se 
LE ІС to research in this area. 
* Ever TA 
ful School exp ild in the United States is entitled to twelve years of success- 
егіепсі 
* The E c. 
trari wi А А 
гаг, 16 Weight of each factor associated wit 


assign, 
Sned to each specific pupil. 
ductive than are cross-sectional 


Ongi : 
а gitud: : 
PProaches inal studies are far more pro 


h drop-out cannot be arbi- 


Ан. `. ©. $ “ | 
Чапце Cii сутопг, “What About the Drop-out?" Given ae aieo. sane 
ty: N.J., February, 1953. 
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Enlist cooperation of all. Administrators, laymen, parents, teachers, 
and pupils are interested in the schools and should participate in evalu- 
ating the school. Modifying the program in terms of the findings will 
involve the cooperation of all. Those studies which do not affect the 
program usually fail because responsible people are not consulted in 
the evaluation. 

Determine areas of investigation. Determine in advance the areas of 
investigation and methods of disseminating the results. The follow-up 
needs to reflect careful planning in these areas to avoid an incomplete 
study or an accumulation of unusable and irrelevant data. 


Techniques of Conducting a Follow-up Study 


The technical aspects of conducting a follow-up study largely de- 
termine its effectiveness, Certain basic principles must be observed. 

1. Selecting the class, or classes, to be surveyed is the first con- 

sideration. Sufficient time must elapse between leaving school and after- 
school adjustment, and yet not so long that memory becomes distorted 
and the class has dispersed too much. Generally, three to five years is a 
good interval in which to select the class to be surveyed. Local and 
national conditions have some influence on the selection. A rapid in- 
flux or exit of population, changing economy, wars, and sudden 
policy changes in the school are some factors which determine the 
effectiveness of the survey and the class to be surveyed. 
22. Assuring confidence is important. Little can be done except to 
indicate in the covering letter and at the top of the questionnaire, or in 
the interview, that answers are to be kept confidential. It is possible to 
code questionnaires and thereby eliminate the respondent's name. How- 
ever, any indication in the reporting of data that comparisons have 
been made will indicate that confidence has been violated, and future 
efforts to survey this group will be futile. Honesty must be the rule. 
An indication that names and addresses are desired for future con- 
tacts will make former pupils feel that the school is still interested in 
them and will help assure their cooperation. 

3. The mailed questionnaire is the most common survey technique. 
A. personal interview is more desirable but reduces coverage. In a small, 
stable community the interview method is more feasible than in а 
large one. The areas of information to be solicited might be such that 
those living within the school area could provide adequate sampling 
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through interviews. Dispersion of former pupils, costs, and time usu- 
ally require that the survey be made by questionnaire in both large and 
small communities. д 

4. Selection of items should be carefully considered by the planning 
committee. Frequent follow-up has more advantages than many items 
in one follow-up. Only questions which will provide information for 
evaluating the school system should be included. 

4. Personal data may be interesting, but it has little importance in 
evaluating the educational program, and therefore it can be confined to 
one or two questions on family status and present name and address. 

b. Employment record is a most significant item. It can be related to 
vocational guidance, curriculum, and other areas in which the school 
helped, or could have helped. The respondent should be given an op- 
portunity to evaluate the contribution of the school. 

с. Educational experiences after leaving school, with an evaluation of 
the high school program, will provide valuable information for cur- 
riculum purposes and will also give information on predicting future 
educational needs of present pupils. 

5. Consider the format carefully. 

4. Items should allow single-check answers in so far as possible, be- 
Cause time is saved if answering and tallying are made objective. If 
items can be constructed in which all possibilities are included, the 
respondent need check only one, thus simplifying tallying and interpre- 
tation, 

à b. То combine follow-up with drop-out surveys, two separate ques- 
tionnaires may be devised. This will shorten the form and reduce em- 
barrassment of those who dropped out and who may feel that they 
have not done as well as other members of the class. The drop-out 
group is usually the one which reduces the percentage of response. The 
school already knows them. Evaluations of the school are generally 
made in terms of holding power, and so a shorter and less threatening 
questionnaire may be devised if different forms are used for graduates 
and for those who withdrew or moved. 

6. Population sampling is a most important problem іп all surveys. A 
random sampling may be more reliable than an attempt to get com- 
plete coverage. The difference is accountable in the time and effort 
Tequired to follow-up those who fail to respond in the first inquiry. 

A random sample is best obtained by scrambling the names of all 
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members of a class to be surveyed and drawing the desired percentage 
bers to be sampled. 3 . 

“у percentage d stas may be increased by d = 

graduating class that a survey will be conducted three or 2: ae 

later. A pupil committee may assist the survey director in prep ets 

orienting the class, and securing a list of names with the most p 

nent future address. | ж 

А self-addressed stamped envelope for returning the фа 
is imperative. Postal cards to delinquents at two- or three-week int 
vals will serve as necessary reminders. . — >. 

The use of present pupils to make personal calls will assist и 
уеу committee to raise returns to 70 ог 80 per cent, a figure аспі 
in many studies. 

p яе and budget the cost of materials, including paper, nip 
stencils or printing, and professional and clerical time before E 
project starts. Expenses other than salaries should not exceed $100 
500 questionnaires. 

8. Use results of the follow-up study. As previously stated, ‘no Ste 
vey should be made unless the results are to be used effectively in 
modifying the school program, if indicated. The California cooperative 
study of school drop-outs and graduates ? included a follow-up on the 
use of the information obtained. The lack of effective use was à 
fortunately similar to that reported in other studies. Thirty-five sta 


ч : imate 
members of the eighteen cooperating schools were asked to estim 
the over-all use of the findings. Here are the results: 


Bull ЖЕ а ааа an 0 
Adequate use .. 4 
Some use ...... 15 


Little or no use 14 


The following reasons were given for the lack of adequate use: 
1. The staff lacked time to follow through on the recommendations. 
2. The sampling of former students was inadequate. а 
3. Not enough members of the school staff participated in the studies. 


The Follow-up Studies and the Educational Program 


Educational literature contains reports on many follow-up and 


drop-out studies. Evaluations of the school program as revealed by these 
* W. Н. McCreary and D. Е. Kitch, 


Now Hear Youtb, California State Depart 
ment of Education, Sacramento, 1953, 


р- 52. 


Figure 32. Vulnerability Index, Developed by Rochester, New York, Public Schools 


Pupil's name: 


‘Teacher: 


Сдв 


C.A.: 


Date: 


Directions: Circle the descriptive terms which apply. 
Use “Intermediate” column for intermediate appraisals. 


Factor 


A. Personal 
Age 


Ethnic 
back- 
ground 

Physical 
size 


Health 


Absence 
from 
school 

Behavior 


Acceptance 
by pupils 
Participation, 
school 

activities 
Leadership 


B. Learning and 
achieve- 


ment 


Vulnerable 
to withdrawal 


Old for 
grade 
group 

South Euro- 
pean, 
Colored 

Small for 
age and 
group 

Large for 
age and 
group 

Frequently 
ill, fatigue 
threshold 
low 

Frequent 

Excessive 


Lacking in 
control 
Мог liked 


None 


None 


Intermediate 


Favorable to 
retention 


Little 
or no 
evidence 


At age for 
grade 
group 

North 
European, 
Jewish 

No size de- 
marcation 


Consistently 
in good 
health 


Little or 
none 


Tractable 
Well liked 
Extensive 


In one or 
more areas 
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А n Blet Little 
Vulnerable 5 ауогаМе то етер 
nasas to withdrawal ыы retention evidence 
Probable Below 90 91-100 Above 100 
learning 
rate 
Ability to | Two years At grade or 
read or more above 
retarded 
Grade Two years At grade 
retardation or more 
retarded 
Subject- C's, D's, E's Predom- 
matter inantly 
appraisals B or above 
C. Socioecono- 
mic status 
Sims score Below 25 Above 40 
card 
Father's Unskilled Professional 
occupation | Semiskilled Semiprof. 
Educational | Grade 7 or Grade 10 or 
level below above 
achieved 
by father 
or mother 
Number of | Five or Three or 
children in more less 
family 
Parental Negative Positive 
attitude Vacillating United 
toward Divided 
child's 
graduation 


studies are primarily concerned with the holding power of the second- 
ary school in accordance with the assumption that all pupils are ей” 
titled to education through the twelfth grade. Educators wish to know 
how to predict which students are vulnerable to drop-out forces. Ident 


fying significant forces at the point of influence will permit the schoo 
to initiate compensating forces, 
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It has been well established that forces contributing to early or in- 
appropriate withdrawal are multiple. It is also well known that these 
forces appear at an early age, and that many are independent of the 
school Situation. Symptoms of these causes are apparent to the 
interested observer. 

What is generally considered to be a high school problem is in reality 
the concern of all levels of education. The things a pupil in high school 
does are a result of all the experiences which he had at all levels of his 
School program. The responsibility of elementary and junior high 
School workers is in a program designed to reduce the number of 
drop-outs. 

"The causes of withdrawal identified by many studies have Әсел used 
by the Rochester, New York, public schools in the creation of a “Vul- 
nerability Index." + This instrument promises to be useful as a score 
Card, or evaluation device, for identifying pupils most likely to with- 
draw or continue their education. The “Index,” Figure 32, contains all 
factors known to be significant. It can be used at all levels to provide 
the administrator with those clements requiring guidance and correc- 
чуе action. 


The Role of Guidance Workers 


Certain duties associated with a program for school retention are 
logically the function of the guidance personnel in elementary and 
Secondary schools. While many óf the duties listed below are part and 
Parcel of any ongoing guidance program, they are placed herein to 
€mphasize the integral role of guidance in the prevention of drop-outs. 

1. Provide assistance in determining the promotion policy of the 
School. 

2. Promote articulation between the elementary and secondary 
Schools, 

3, Identify causes and symptoms of ed 

^. Identify social and personality symp 
Ment. Lack of interest and irresponsibility, 
fant in school as they are on the job. 

5 - Provide counseling services for all pupils. Co 
cational counseling for college-preparatory pupils ignores almost 100 


Per cent of the potential drop-outs. 
^ Rochester, N.Y., public schools, “Vulnerability Index,” unpublished, 1953. 


ucational maladjustment. 
toms of school maladjust- 


for example, are as signifi- 


ncentration on edu- 
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6. Provide a pictorial representation of each pupil's status to the 
administrator and every teacher. 


7. Conduct exit interviews with every school leaver. 
8. Conduct follow-up studies to gather data which may be used to 
evaluate the program of the school. 


PROJECTS 


1. How familiar are local employers with the school's problems? Make a 
check list of usual school problems and ask a few employers for solutions 
to these problems. Evaluate their answers in terms of the employers 
familiarity with the school’s problems. 

2. Evaluate the modifications that have been made in the school program 
as a result of a recent follow-up study. sh 

3. Find out how many pupils drop out by grade from the local hig 
school each year. How does the school influence potential drop-outs t° 
continue their education? 

. Prepare a case study on a recent drop-out in the local high school. 

. Ask any employer in the community for his suggestions regarding CUr- 
riculum modifications in the high school program. Are the suggestions 
realistic? . 

· Contact an employer in the community and determine how much train- 
ing on the job is provided entry workers. 

+ Who performs placement services in the local high school? How much 
time does he devote to these duties? Is it adequate? How many pupils 
were placed on jobs last year? What kind of jobs did they obtain? 

8. Are local community employment services adequate for teen-agers! 
What additional facilities are needed? Whose responsibility is it t° 


; 2 cu^ ions 
provide entry placement services? Secure opinions on these question 
from several sources. 


9. Determine the number of loc. 
side of school. How man 
Should work-experience 
side of school? Would 
who are working? 


10. Prepare a list of all sources for finding a job. 


11. Prepare a list of local establishments and the person to contact for e. 
ployment when looking for a job as (а) stock clerk, (5) machinist 
helper, and (c) gasolin 


e-station attendant for a major oil company- 
12. What are the legal restrictions in your state regarding age of employ” 
ment, hours of work, and wages? Are work permits required? Но? 
may they be obtained? 


13. Ask an employer to evaluate the recent high school graduates he has 
hired. 


al high school pupils who are working ОЧ 
y are in organized work-experience programs? 
credit be given for all work performed uo 
school supervision be desirable for all pup 


14. Secure and analyze six application blanks used by local establishment? 


How do these forms compare with those used by the local schools? 
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CHAPTER I3 


Proper Planning of 
Physical Facilities 


Inadequate physical facilities should not impose crippling limitations 
upon a guidance program. An inspired staff can materially aid Stu 
dents under difficult situations, but the improvement of the physical 
facilities will improve staff morale, ease tensions, lessen physical ex- 
haustion, inspire confidence in the client, emphasize the importance of 
guidance, increase staff efficiency, and generally activate increased in- 
terest in the pupil as an individual among the school personnel. 

It is generally true that the provisions for physical facilities in schools 
have not kept pace with the development of guidance programs. Some 
administrators, most boards of education, and practically all designers 
of school buildings have not understood the purpose and function 0 
the guidance program and, therefore, have made little or no provision 
for housing the guidance services. 

Of ten recently published books on planning school buildings, only 
one suggests including a guidance unit in the plan. Nine of them make 
adequate provisions for visual education and custodial supplies, but 
none for counseling. Coffee may be made in the community room» 95 
a sink and electric plate are provided in the plans, but no provision Е 
made for storing legal school records. The janitorial supply reports hava 
their niche designated, but there is none for the data that may reve 
what is disturbing Johnny. A dark room in the physics lab is a musts 
a vault for “cash, checks, and small articles of value" cannot be 0797 
looked, four pages are devoted to locker rooms, but the problem 3 
housing the staff or records for pupil guidance is not mentioned. 
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Stoneman and Broady * try to- discuss the problem thoroughly іп 
their book, Building Standards for Small Schools, and are dismayed 
that "examination of recommendations concerning the establishment 
of guidance programs in the small school leads one to the conclusion 
that in so far as building provisions are concerned, guidance demands 
little more than office space and adequate files for permanent records." 

Counseling is a complex, individualistic process that requires a re- 
fraction of the mixed emotions, ambitions, frustrations, needs, and 
interests of the client into recognizable bands of organized thought. 
Anything that will materially contribute to the improved state of mind 
of the counselee, that will lead to recognition and acceptance, is a 
valuable aid. “Тһе character and philosophy of the school's administra- 
tion and its guidance program are continually reflected by its physical 
facilities," ? | 

J. B. Munson 3 of the Lansing, Michigan, public schools reports on 
à survey in which 42 state supervisors and 102 selected school ad- 
ministrators were asked to list essentials for housing an adequate guid- 
ance program. Ninety per cent of the supervisors and sixty-four per 
cent of the administrators replied. The items listed as essential and the 
percentage of the total replies included: 


Пет Per cent 
Private interviewing rooms ........... 100 
Individual clinic testing facilities ...... 99 
Health rooms ........ een m n 95 
Clerical facilities .................... 94 
Special social rooms . 92 
Reception room ....... нее сене 87 
Nearness to central office . 87 
Centralized location ................. 76 
Nearness to library ...... сен еенеее 77 
Social atmosphere ..... руке 70 
Location on first floor ... 68 
54 


. Group testing facilities 
день А. Stoneman and Кпше O. Broady, Building Standards for Small 
163-16 А, "Teachers College, University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb., 1939, pp. 
b з Floyd В. Fladseth, “Streamlining the Counselor’s Office," Occupations, Decem- 

г, 1946, рр. 169-171. 
i J. B. Munson, Physical Facilities for Е 
ent of Guidance and Placement, Lansing Pu 
cographed.) 


Guidance in Large Public Schools, Depart- 
iblic Schools, Lansing, Mich., 1949. 
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LOCATION OF THE GUIDANCE DEPARTMENT WITHIN THE SCHOOL 


Тһе personnel services of a modern school are becoming ce 
closely associated with each other. Coordination of these services epus 
sirable for the better understanding of the individual student an E 
problems. These services include attendance, pupil accounting, d 2 
welfare, educational and vocational counseling, and psychological a 
health services. These services should work as a unit, centrally, con- 
venient to the administrative offices. Proximity of all the offices would 
coordinate all school functions and provide for maximum Шан 
serving the students and economically utilizing the clerical staff, wht 
is generally at a premium. ы 

ca чз. ем entree of the service to be offered and existing € 
ties that might be converted should be carefully examined so tha 
feasible plans can be made. The activities that would be carried ке 
might include the following: (1) counseling and interviewing stu 
dents, (2) parent-student conferences, (3) case studies and case con 
ferences, (4) gathering of information on occupations, vocationa 
opportunities in the community, educational opportunities, and pe 
ships, (5) preparation of such information for use with the ее 
and with the student and teacher groups, (6) individual Ar ^ 
and physical examinations, (7) group instruction in guidance topics, e 
group and individual therapy, (9) classification and placement of рир! 
(10) follow-up, (11) evaluation and other research, (12) curriculum 
conferences suggested by such research, and (13) in-service training 9 
teaching staff. 

While the principal interest is in locating the guidance office pap 
the relationship to the other units of the personnel services cannot b 
overlooked. Placing the nurse and the health office in the gymnasium 
the counselor's office in a converted storage room at the end of the 
second floor corridor, testing in whatever room is vacant that hour, gn 
the record storage in a small room accessible only through the prim 


Е Ж пе 
cipal’s office would seem to be an exaggeration, but more than 0 
School operates under similar handica 5. 


Тһе personnel services should be 


e 
centrally located where they can н 
readily found by the student, the 


н the 
parent, and other members of 
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community, as well as the teachers who are seeking information of 
value in dealing with the student. There may be a need to use these 
offices at times when the rest of the school is closed. Hence, it is 
desirable that the office have an outside entrance of its own or be so 
located that access to it can be arranged without opening the entire 
School. This can be done by having the office open into the end of a 
hall which can be blocked by a movable fence. These offices should 
be near the administrative offices, but the guidance office should not 
be connected with the principal's or vice-principal's office. Nearness 
to the library is also advantageous. 


PHYSICAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE GUIDANCE UNIT 


If at all possible, counseling, testing, and record rooms should im- 
mediately adjoin each other and should be connected. In existing build- 
ings it is possible to convert a single classroom into an acceptable 
guidance unit. The extent of the facilities to be provided would, of 


Figure 33. Plan 1. Diagram for Conversion of Classroom 


(9) 


о) D 
(2) 


(6) 
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course, be governed by the size of the school, the services to be of- 
fered, and the existing buildings. 

Plan 1 provides for a waiting room (1), clerical space (2), counsel- 
ing offices (3), a room for individual testing (4), files (5), bulletin 
board (6), and bookcases (7). The doors (8, 9), it is hoped, open into 
the health office and the administrative offices as well as (10) into the 
main corridor. 

Тһе partitions within the former classroom may be of wood panel, 
frosted glass, or composition, but should be of ceiling height and 
Should ensure visual and auditory privacy from the waiting room. 


Figure 34. Plan 2. Diagram of Elementary Classroom Conversion 


In Plan 2 both the counselor (1) and the nurse or doctor (2) аге 
provided with a small, private office for conferences. Two cots (3) are 
shielded from view with folding screens from the nurse's waiting room 
(4), but can be observed from the nurse's desk (5). A waiting room 
(6) adjoins the counseling office and should contain an attractive bul- 


letin board and small bookcase as well as a table and chairs. File space 
is available within both of the private offices. 


Plan 3 shows a guidance suite. 


Figure 35. Plan 3. Diagram of Guidance Suite 


Physician 


Clerical 


Waiting Room 


| Counselor 


Storage 


One-way-vision 
window 


Individual Conaselar 


testing room 
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Counseling Offices 


Space for individual conferences should be adequate to house b 
necessary desk and chair for the counselor, two chairs for PEN 
a locking four-drawer file, a bookcase, and a small Бер com = 
if telephone connections are available. One hundred and fi ty 59 seit 
feet of floor space is recommended; seventy-five square feet is m 
mum. 

The counselor's desk should be placed away from all walls so that A 
can approach or “retreat” from either side. If three persons are epi 
none should be obliged to face a source of light. АП three shou 
able to look directly at each other. Е UM 

Both visual and auditory privacy from the waiting room 15 68 M 
tial, but many male counselors prefer that the conference m 
observable by a clerk or other employee. Most students have no О Г 
tions if the conference is visible to another school employee, prov! 
ing privacy from their peers is assured. Partitions should extend to t 
ceiling. If the upper portion is of frosted glass, or half frosted p 
the upper plain, the glass in the walls and in the door will magnify t 
size of the cubicle, but will be soundproof. 

Files in the conference room should be limited to a single d 
drawer metal file, in which counseling materials rather than recor Ы 
аге kept. The presence of numerous files in the conference room сол“ 
sciously or unconsciously may give the impression that such informa- 
tion is being cataloged and may have an adverse effect upon some 
counselees. 

Тһе furnishings of the individual conference rooms should be an 
monious and comfortable, pointing up a definite contrast to the ОРЕ 
classroom and the teacher's desk conferences. Many student RU 
stem from the classroom, and the classroom atmosphere must 7 
absent if the counseling process is to progress satisfactorily. If there ~ 
a rug on the floor of the counseling office, any student will be quick y 
transported from the classroom atmosphere. Ила. 

Тһе decor for the conference room should be quiet and inconspic" 
ous, but not dull or depressing. Light, quiet colors will help give а 
feeling of friendly spaciousness. Pictures are а necessity, but shou E 
be in subdued color (no stern founder's portraits or past gloria" 


— 
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groups), framed, and hung on the solid walls of the cubicle. Drapes 
at the windows will also help provide a restful atmosphere. 

Adequate provision for proper lighting, ventilation, and heating 
must, of course, be made, as it is for any other room that is to be occu- 
pied for any period of time. 

It is desirable to have telephone connections, providing that the calls 
can be transferred to the office by a clerk or other individual who can 
take messages if an interview is in progress that should not be inter- 
rupted. 

Тһе counseling office should open directly into the waiting room. 
An open door welcomes students. Student willingness to seek help paves 
the way to providing adequate service. No physical barriers of count- 
ers, clerical desks, or similar obstacles should stand between the waiting 
student and the counselor at the open door. 


The Reception Room 


Тһе reception room should provide a waiting room, clerical office, 
file, and storage space. If a separate library as part of the guidance de- 
partment is possible, it, too, should be readily available in, or to, the 
reception room. 

Here in the reception room the decor can have a freer hand. There 
should be several attention-catching items: an attractive bulletin board, 
а colorful selection of readable pamphlets and books, large and bril- 
liant pictures, growing plants and/or flower arrangements, and even a 
balanced aquarium of darting fish to shorten the time for the waiting 
Student. 

Тһе bulletin board should be planned as a unit having a single idea 
to illustrate, but presenting the many facets of the topic. The post 
office’s annual accumulation of published information that is too often 
labeled a bulletin board must be actively avoided. The well-planned, 
attractive, free materials that are so often sent to the schools on good 
grooming, getting and keeping a job. labor statistics, branches of the 
armed forces, and the like must not just be added to the display board, 
but should be filed until they can be made a contributing part of the 
Whole display. The bulletin board must, of course, be changed period- 
ically, at least with each season. 


А huge, unique picture frame with a Celotex or cork background 
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that can accommodate a large picture can be used to pin students’ work 
from the art department. This gives an additional opportunity to dis- 


play students’ work and adds materially to the attractiveness of the 
room. 


The Waiting Room 


A minimum of 150 square feet of floor space for one counselor's 
office should be provided as waiting area, increasing this by 50 square 
feet for each additional office. The waiting area should be adjacent to 
the general clerical office, so that the clerical staff may have general 
supervision of the students waiting. If full-time clerical help is not 
available, students might be trained as receptionists and should be pro- 
vided with a desk or table and chair. 

A table and sufficient chairs should be available for those students 
who must complete forms or programs while waiting. Chairs аге 


preferable to benches lining the walls. The wall space can be utilized 
for bookcases, tables, and the bulletin board. 


Clerical Office 


Тһе office secretary or clerk should occupy a desk that is placed 
where she can generally supervise the waiting room and be in a posi- 
tion to observe all persons who use the confidential school files. These 
files are best placed to form an alcove to the side of and behind the 
clerk's desk. 

А central file is superior to several separate files, even where counsel- 
ors are assigned to certain grades or groups and desire to have these filed 
in their offices. Standard metal files containing four drawers suitable for 
letter-size folders are preferred. These can be obtained in uniform 
color and size and can be added to as the space is needed. If the files 
cannot be adequately guarded against unauthorized use, locked files 
аге necessary, even though they are often a hindrance when the keys 
are temporarily unavailable. Every precaution must be taken to safe- 
guard all records and especially confidential materials. 

The central file may be subdivided into students currently © 
rolled, graduates, and those who left school before graduation either 
dropping out or moving to another community. 

Files must be immediately and conveniently available to authorized 
persons. Teachers have great advantages in their daily contacts with 
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students, and should be supplied with pertinent information that will 
further their understanding of the individual student. Teachers can ђе 
encouraged to use the information available if they are provided with 
separate desks in the guidance offices that can be used during their 
free time. However, if they use the folders, they should not be seen 
by students. Some students might become uneasy in counseling if they 
thought that a teacher could look at their record. 

"Testing and other guidance materials that are used periodically can 
be stored in cabinets connected with the offices, but need not be so 
conveniently arranged as the files that are in constant use. 

Тһе clerk's desk in the reception room should be provided with a 
typewriter section that can be swung out of sight when not in use. 
In addition there should be a typewriter on a movable stand that can 
be wheeled into the counseling cubicles or used by student clerical 
help. 

One telephone should be provided for the general counseling office 
use and at least a second one should be available for private conversa- 
tions in one of the counseling cubicles. If the second telephone is on an 
extension line, a single line could serve both instruments. A. simple 
buzzer system using dry cells can be used for signaling the extension. 
Ideally every cubicle should have a telephone. 


library Facilities 

The dilemma of locating the guidance library cannot be readily 
solved. Reference materials for counselors need to be conveniently avail- 
able to them; this suggests a separate library as part of the guidance 
department. Reference materials for students are more likely to be 
Used in a place where students go frequently; this suggests making 
the guidance library a part of the school library. ть | 

In most cases schools will not be able to duplicate facilities. Circum- 


Stances will largely determine how the dilemma is to be resolved. If 
iently located to the central personnel sec- 


he two are separated by any 


Breat distance, the students’ best int 

If occupational information i 
for specific courses, as suggeste 
Most satisfactory. However, if rea 
ОЁ a series of conferences arranged for 


ding of vocati Á 
graduating seniors, the guidance 
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department would be a more logical depository. In either case a voca- 
tional file or shelf should be provided with folders in which pam- 
phlets, clippings, and pertinent information are filed according to oc- 
cupations. 


Group Conference Rooms 


Conference rooms for meetings of groups of students or groups of 
faculty, parents, and pupils are highly desirable. One study * recom- 
mends that four conference rooms should be provided for secondary 
schools of 1,500 pupils. 

Such conference rooms should seat between eighteen and twenty- 
four persons around tables. They can be used for small group tests, for 
case studies, for guidance conferences, and for discussion groups. А 
blackboard, either fixed or movable, should be available. Locked stor- 
age cabinets for testing and guidance materials could be located here 
as well as the guidance library if separate facilities are provided. 


Testing Rooms 

Although individual testin 
where privacy can be obtai 
tions can be eliminated, a s 
purpose is a great saving o 


5 can be done in any counseling office 
ned and where distractions and interrup- 
mall testing room used principally for that 
f time, effort, and money. Here the testing 
materials can be kept conveniently. There is no lost time clearing desks, 
arranging for uninterrupted time, locating and arranging testing ma- 
terials. More individual tests might be administered by busy counselors 
Who are trained for this purpose if they could leave the work at hand 
d go to a quiet testing room with a stu- 


6 materials are also needed. A table 
for then both the counselor and the student 
can sit comfortably without knee Obstructions. The testing materials 


can be kept out of sight, but readily available on the small, low stand 
at the test administrator's side. 


Тһе group conference rOOm, as 


* Edith Carson Smith, «Р 
tional Association of Seco 


previously suggested, could be used 


hysical Facilities for Counseling,” Bulletin of tbe No- 
ndary-school Principals, 371:132-135, March, 1953. 
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for testing small groups. This room, however, should not be scheduled 
for regular student body activities or meetings, or it loses its value for 
guidance services. It would be necessary to schedule around such 
meetings, and testing and conference periods could not be extended 
without distracting interruptions. 

For larger group testing, the classroom in which the students regu- 
larly meet is satisfactory. Familiarity has softened the ordinary dis- 
tractions; tests are an accustomed activity in these surroundings. 


Guidance Facilities for Elementary Schools 


In elementary schools the need for permanent storage of records is 
not as demanding as in secondary schools. The staff is not as large. Per- 
sonnel workers are often shared by several schools or are regular 
members of the teaching staff who are assigned part time to counseling. 
Under these circumstances the facilities required can be adequately met 
by converting a single classroom (Plan 2). 


New Construction 


For a new construction an excellent arrangement is shown in Plan 3, 
in which the total area covers less space than two classrooms and 
provides office facilities for a full-time nurse, two full-time counselors, 
а part-time or full-time psychologist, a part-time dental hygienist, and 
a part-time school physician. There is also an adequate waiting room 


and clerical office. 


Criteria of Guidance-unit Efficiency 

For the most efficient use of counselor time the guidance unit should 
be closely connected with the other pupil personnel services. The guid- 
ance unit should: 

1. Be centrally located on the first floor | | 

2. Ве adjacent to the administrative offices and, if possible, near to 
the library 

3. Be provided space for privat 
Central record file, clerical offices, 
testing room 

4. Be adequately equipped w 
and, if possible, rugs, draperies, 


e counseling offices, a waiting room, 
and, if possible, a one-way vision 
ith desks, tables, chairs, and bookcases, 
and suitable pictures 
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PROJECTS 


1. Make a survey of the physical guidance facilities in your own school. 
Evaluate the organization facilities in view of the recent modern pro- 
posals for an efficient guidance unit. . . Te 

2. If you were given the responsibility to organize or reorganize a guidanc 

unit in your school, what steps would you follow? 

“ List a set of steps used in organizing a guidance unit, and be ready to de- 

fend each step as good educational guidance. 

4. Draw a plan for an efficient guidance unit in a new school where you аге 
the head counselor. Show all the furniture you consider necessary for 
smooth functioning of a guidance unit. 

5. Draw the same plan of a guidance unit, placing it in relation to other 
school units such as the offices of the principal, the vice-principals, the 
health department, etc. 


- 
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CHAPTER I4 


Budgeting for the 


Guidance Program 


vices to our students in public 
reased acceleration since World 
ogram of the forties is outmoded 


lan suitable guidance services to- 
hin his total 


Guidance programs and related ser 
Schools have been growing with inc 
War II. The concept of the typical pr 
today. The principal must not only p 
day, he must also finance such a program of services wit 
budget. 


Тоо often in the past, the costs of the program have not been 


clearly determined nor have they been charged for guidance services. 
Тһе tendency has been to “bootleg” time, equipment, and facilities 
from the existing instructional program. This has proved unsatisfactory 
because the services usually are not complete enough to meet pupil 
needs. The costs of the program planned should be established 
initially to ensure reaching objectives sought. Tensions and lack of 
coordination of a haphazardly financed program tend to defeat the 
program's success at the outset. i 


THE ITEMS IN THE GUIDANCE-PROGRAM BUDGET 


After the administrator has planned the guidance program, as sug- 
Bested in the previous chapters, he must carefully determine what 
items must be included in the guidance budget. A first step in listing 
these items for budget purposes is to separate the guidance services 
from classroom-instruction items. 


А suggested check list for determining what belongs to the guidance 
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service as against those that should be charged to the classroom-in- 
struction program would include: 


1. Counseling 
2. Individual appraisal 
3. Group activities in guidance 
4. Information about educational opportunities 
5. Educational placement and follow-up 
6. Information about occupational opportunities 
7. Occupational placement and follow-up 
8. Individual and group testing and evaluation for achievement, 
aptitudes, and interests 
9. Establishing and maintaining records pertinent to the guidance 
services 
10. Other services determined to be directly and distinctly a guid- 
ance function as differentiated from the regular classroom program 


Guidance Services Personnel 


Тһе size of the school is one of the primary determinants of the 
number of personnel to include in the guidance services program 
budget. Such personnel and their functions have been described in 
previous chapters, but, briefly, guidance service functions are built 
around the (1) counselor, (2) assistant counselors, (3) clerical em- 
ployees, (4) school psychologist, (5) psychometrist, (6) school social, 
or welfare, worker, (7) the teacher Whose services are assigned on 
prorated basis, (8) Vocational or Career Day lecturers, and (9) other 
personnel whose duties are directly involved in the program. 

Тһе suggested list of personnel appears lengthy, but in many pro- 
grams one or more of the services or positions will be assigned to one 
person. In some cases one person with good qualifications and previous 
training may fulfill several such positions. 

The counselor. The director, supervisor, or head counselor assigned 
to be responsible to the principal for the guidance program would be 
employed as such on a full-time basis in most schools. However, many 
schools with an average daily enrollment up to two hundred pupils will 
have the counselor assigned duties other than guidance and would, for 
budget purposes, prorate the amount of salary based on the amount of 
time assigned to this program. The amount of the salary of the coun- 
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selor should be commensurate to the responsibility and comparable to 
that paid for like positions in the area. А study of salary of like posi- 
tions in other schools or the information of salary schedules including 
that of counselors is usually available through the state teachers' as- 
sociation or the state department of education. 

Counselors. Counselors assisting the director or supervisor of guid- 
ance services, usually called grade, or assistant, counselors, will vary 
in number with the needs of the program. They might be assigned to 
work full time or part time, whichever plan best fits the local needs. 
The salaries of those assigned to part-time work should be charged to 
the guidance services budget on a prorated basis in terms of the amount 
of time they are assigned to the guidance program. Too often, the 
part-time salaries in this category are charged to classroom-instruction 
costs, although the individuals often function as much as half-time 
counselors. 

The salary for the assistant counselor will vary from the schedule 
established for classroom teachers to a special and higher schedule. 
According to one plan, the assistant counselor’s pay should be based 
on the teachers’ salary schedule with an added increment per month. 
Again, as in the case of the head counselor, the rate should be de- 
termined on a basis of responsibility involved and comparable to that 
paid for like positions in the area. 

Clerical personnel. In almost any program this is a “must” item. 
When the clerical personnel time is utilized for the guidance program 
but assigned to other departments, the guidance services suffer, certifi- 
cated personnel become bogged down in clerical details hindering 
their assigned functions, and the progress of the program slows down. 
Adequate clerical personnel should be assigned directly to the guidance 
program to perform the following duties: 

1. File guidance reports. 
. Maintain cumulative and pupil guidance records. 
- Copy data on pupil guidance records. 


2 

3 

4. Tabulate test data. . 
5. Туре correspondence pertinent to the guidance program. 
studies, data, references, answers to inquiries from 


о 


. Type case 5 
арепсіе eds as they arise. ы " 
gencies, and other пе y vals used in the guidance pro- 


7. Multigraph and mimeograph mate 
Bram. 
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8. Make appointments for the counselors. jl] | 

9. Supervise the files as instructed by the administrator ог E | 
so that pupil guidance records and information are confidential an 
not abused or misused by unauthorized personnel. | 

10. Perform other clerical duties for the guidance program as di- 
rected by the administrator or supervising counselor. | 
The amount of salary paid for clerical personnel assigned to the een 
ance program should be comparable to that paid for the services О 
other clerical employees performing like duties. 

Schoo! psychologist. As previously described, the school psychol- 
ogist is an integral part of guidance services. In the larger. school he 
would sometimes be employed as a full-time member, but in the pui 
jority of schools his employment would be on a part-time basis wit 
his salary prorated in the budget. Small schools as well as those 
more isolated often depend on this specialized type of service when 
it is available and when Special needs arise. The best arrangement 
usually is found by several schools jointly hiring a school psychologist 
and scheduling his time to each. 

Тһе salary for this member of the guidance services should be com- 
mensurate with that paid by others for comparable services. op 
this can be best determined by contacting the local or state menta 
health associations or by the salary schedule for school employees 
most generally published by the state teachers’ association. 

The school social, or welfare, worker. As a member of the guidance 
services unit, the school social, or welfare, worker trained in casework 
and home visitation is of great value. In many cases this member re 
ceives a salary equal to teachers; in some cases of extensive training 
and case load, the social, or welfare, worker receives the teacher salary, 
plus an increment. When the social, or welfare, worker is employed on 
a part-time basis or is shared with another school, his salary is included 
as a prorated item in the guidance services budget. 

The school psychometrist. Few schools as indivi 
need for a full-time school psychometrist, but 
find full use of the services by assignment thro 


either case employing a school psychometrist is 
cause the tests are administered e 


the teaching program, 
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chometrist fills the gap when the personnel of the guidance services 
within the school lack special training or do not have time to administer 
special individual testing as the need arises. 

If the school psychometrist is employed by more than one school, 
only one set of testing materials is required. This is an important 
economy contrasted with having each of several schools purchasing a 
complete testing battery. 

Costs, fees, and expenses of Vocational or Career Day lecturers. 
The secondary schools, particularly at the twelfth-grade level, usually 
have a day or a program featuring occupational fields in which outside 
specialists are invited to speak. Fees, costs, or expenses of such activi- 
ties are legitimate items chargeable to the guidance program. 

Other personnel. In seeking economies in the guidance program the 
administrator should constantly be alert to the possibility of combin- 
ing or joining with another school or schools to hire certain specialists 
whose salaries would be prorated as part-time employees. Often, such 
specialists can be planned into the in-service training program to facili- 
tate training of teachers and others to relieve the need of the spe- 
cialist, excepting as required for specialized cases, programs, or counsel- 
ing problems. Another economy which might lead to extensive saving 
in salary, especially in the smaller schools, is selecting and employing 
personnel trained to function in more than one capacity and around 
whom a smooth, well-coordinated program of guidance services can 


be planned and administered. 


Materials for the Guidance Program 


Although the salaries constitute the major amount of the guidance 


services program budget, other necessary items must be planned for 
and included—tests, test manuals, testing equipment, devices for hand- 
scoring tests, costs for machine-scoring tests, handbooks on tests and 
research, publications for the occupational-information library as well 
as for the counselors’ use, cumulative- and other guidance-record 
printed forms, audio-visual aids used exclusively in the guidance pro- 
gram, office and mimeographing or multigraphing supplies, and postage 
for correspondence particular to the guidance program. 

Tests. The costs of both individual and group tests should never be 


left to chance in the belief that they might be absorbed under some 
other items in the school budget. The administrator and the counselor 
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should carefully select a battery of tests and the testing materials for 
the school. Economies can be effected in this item, chiefly by p 
ning a program wherein one set of tests can be given at a eru. E : 
grade level in one school for even numbered years and used 1 “ 
other school in the odd numbered years, thus reducing the costs e 
sets by one whole item for one school. Test sharing might be arrange 
between two or more schools or systems by having each buy one set 
and exchange with one another, effecting a considerable saving for 
each participating school. This could work most effectively if the two 
or more schools were sharing the services of one school psychometrist, 
or testing director. | "T 
Another economy would be made by selecting tests aroun t " 
needed areas in which objective data are desired. The principal an 
the counselor should know the merits of the tests selected or should 
inquire through the test publishers and specialists. A carefully. selected 
battery of tests and inventories can often furnish the desired informa- 
tion and data within a few tests in which there is a minimum of over- 
lapping and high validity and reliability for each test. : 
Тһе essentials for а well-selected battery of tests, justifiable as guid- 
ance-budget items, would include the following: 4 
1. Individual tests and inventories including manuals, forms, at 
equipment: achievement tests, intelligence and subject; special apti- 
tudes; personal aptitudes; personality inventories; interest inventories; 
occupational inventories 
2. Group standardized tests and inventories including manuals, cdi 
эшет sheets, and band-scoring devices: vocational interest; scholastic 


aptitude; personality; intelligence; clerical aptitude; mechanical apt 
tude; other special aptitudes; achievement 
Cost of machine-scored tests, 


А ђе 
One of the greatest economies to 
incorporated into a guidance p 


rogram is the use of machine-score 
answer sheets, when such answer sheets and the machine are available. 
The larger school district might afford a machine and have а сеп f 
office for this purpose. This would Save a considerable amount е 
salary of specialized and highly paid personnel in the several M 
who otherwise would spend much time hand-scoring tests. Алое) 
argument for the machine-scored test sheets is that fewer personne 
would need to be assigned to the guidance-services program within 
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each school if they were relieved of the time-consuming task of hand- 
scoring standardized tests. 

The smaller school or smaller districts might combine to establish 
a central machine-scoring office. Each would pay in proportion for the 
use and services; the amount of desired and expected services from 
the machine-scoring office could be estimated in advance, because the 
testing program should be well-planned in advance, indicating various 
needs. 

Handbooks. А handbook to orient new or beginning students, or to 
give occupational information related to Vocation or Career Day, is a 
legitimate cost of guidance. Several economies can be effected here 
through planning an orientation booklet that can be used for several 
years, restricting the material to precise and briefly detailed writing, 
and using the lesser, but somewhat equally effective, means of repro- 
duction multigraphing in place of hand-set type for traditional print- 
ing methods. 

Professional library for the counselor. There should be funds to pur- 
chase a professional library for the counselor's use. While this item 
should not necessarily be a large amount, the counselor can plan to 
add important publications over a period of a few years, which ulti- 
mately would result in having a well-rounded professional library to 
meet the regular needs of the school guidance problems. Care should 
be taken to avoid purchasing specialized publications which would 
ordinarily be used only by psychiatrists or others in highly specialized 
fields and of little or no value to the school counselor. 

То keep up with new methods and research for the counselor's staff, 
the following items would be included: (1) books, (2) magazines, and 
(3) pamphlets and monographs. 

Occupational information publications. Occupational information 
publications are especially needed at the senior high school level. A 
study of the essential needs for this purpose should be made and 
revised frequently by the counselor and his staff. Such publications 


would include the following: 


1. Books on occupational information 
2. Magazines on occupational information 


3. Briefs relating to occupational information 
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- Abstracts relating to occupational information 

- Monographs 

. Pamphlets 

- Job-analysis charts 

. Books and pamphlets on life-planning 


очо м Ф 


Cumulative and other guidance printed forms. Certain printed rec- 
ord forms established on an efficient system of recording pertinent 
guidance data should be planned, selected, or printed. Such items 
would be included as the cumulative record, interview-summary forms, 
screening and referral-records form, and others required for the pro- 
gram. 

The well-planned cumulative-record form might include spaces 
adequate to record all items as a permanent and simplified complete 
record. This would not only reduce the printing costs by eliminating 
duplicate records, but a considerable cost of transferring records from 
one to another would be eliminated. 

Audio-visual aids. Audio-visual aids, including 16-mm sound films, 
filmstrips, slides, recordings and charts, and other materials purchased 
to be used exclusively as a part of the guidance program should be 
charged to the guidance service's budget. Materials purchased under 
this budget item should be shared by several schools in the same district 
by being sent to the schools upon request through a central office or 
central film library. Likewise, the smaller school districts can pool their 
funds into a central office, such as the county superintendent of 
Schools office or one they might establish. In addition to effecting a 


considerable €conomy, a more extensive audio-visual library can be 
established between the several schools. 


Office, mimeographing, 
ministrator and the counselo 
office, mimeographing, 
materials can often be 5 
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Postage. A postage fund 
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most confidential nature, and a well-planned and administered com- 
munication system which includes private mailing ensures this 


quality. 


PLANNING THE BUDGET FOR THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


A number of items to be included in the budget have been sug- 
gested in the preceding part of this chapter, of which the salaries for 
the guidance services personnel would be the major portion. The plan- 
ning of a program and the administration of the guidance services have 
been described in previous chapters. The principal must now plan the 
guidance services budget. He must consider a number of factors: (1) 
the ratio of counselors to students; (2) the number of periods of total 
counselor time per average daily attendance or the average daily en- 
rollment of students; (3) the division of time among the various duties 
performed by the counselor; (4) the salary ratio of the personnel in 
terms of that established for the teaching staff; (5) the materials and 
supplies ratio of cost compared to the total guidance budget; and (6) 
the percentage or portion of the total school budget set apart for the 
guidance program with the relative cost of the guidance program per 
pupil enrolled. 

In this process the administrator and the counselor must effect every 
economy reasonable within the confines of maintaining an effective 
program and fit the program within the financial means of the school. 
As previously described, this might require the program to be planned 
and revised for economies which would not restrict the over-all func- 


tion of the services, such as the following: 
1. Medium and small schools might have one person fulfilling more 


than one of the guidance personnel duties. 

2. Assistant counselors might be assigned part-time teaching duties, 
in which case only the prorated portion of the salary would be charged 
to the guidance program. ў . 

3. Clerical personnel might be assigned on a part-time basis, result- 


ing in the salary costs being a prorated charge. | 

4. The school psychologist would in most cases be assigned to sev- 
eral schools or districts, in which case the salary would be charged 
against the individual schools’ budget on a prorated basis. The same 
condition would apply to the social, or welfare, worker. Where the 
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school psychometrist would be employed, his services also would be 
divided among more than one school. | 

5. Printed materials, including forms, booklets, and other materials, 
might be reproduced by multigraphing. Printed forms might be pur- 
chased by several districts with a somewhat standardized form in case 
such are not available by a supplying agency. 

6. Tests, testing materials, and answer sheets should be carefully con- 
sidered and selected with two or more schools sharing in the plans, 
with arrangements to utilize different sets on alternate years ог by 
scheduling the use in the same year without upsetting the program of 
either school. 

7. Тће central machine-scoring arrangement should be considered. 

8. The many other ways of economy that can be planned should 
be arranged for in advance of the budget. 

Assuming that the guidance program has been tentatively planned, 
the principal will interpret the program into budget costs. The largest 
items would, of course, be for salary. Finally, for budgeting purposes, 
each item must be considered as to costs, the program tailored by 
combining positions and duties as needed. 

The ratio of counselor units per pupil unit. Assuming that the pr" 
gram has been planned for one full-time counselor unit for each 400 
average daily attendance or enrollment, a school of 1,200 pupils would 
employ three full-time counselor units. Some of the counselors might 
be assigned part-time counseling and part-time teaching duties. Full 
time or part time, the salaries would be charged as three full-time, or 
the equivalent of three full-time, units. Furthermore, the principal 
would also determine the number of periods of counselor time рег 


pupil per year by this time. This could be calculated for a six-peti 
day on the following basis: 


18 or (3 counselors X 6 periods per day) Х 180 school days _ 2.7 
1,200 average daily enrollment 
This would be assumed only if the counselors were having face-to-face 
counseling. If a well-rounded program were planned, other duties 
would take a part of the counselor's time. A study in California fou” 
that in ten high schools the counselor’s time was distributed as follows: 
1 John. W. Crosby, “Ап Analysis of the Cost of Guidance Services in Selected 


High Schools,” unpublished doctoral dissertation, University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, 1950, p. 213. ы 
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Counselor's duties Per cent 
Securing data about the student ................................ 10 
Planning student programs ..................................... 17 
Administering and scoring tests ................................ 8 
Contacting agencies for special guidance referrals ................ 2 
Interviewing students for the purpose of analyzing their problems .. 50 
Contacting schools and training agencies ........................ 2 

4 


Contacting job-placement bureaus ....................244.. 
Giving aid and stimulus to students to meet problems and making 


program change .................................- еее... 5 
Making evaluation of total guidance program .................... 2 
Total Counselor's Time 100 


The administrator studying the above analysis showing 50 per cent of 
the counselor's time spent for interviewing would then expect to have 
less than one and one-half periods per pupil per year for face-to-face 
counseling and interviewing. His planning of the program and the re- 
sultant budget must consider these factors. 

Estimating salaries. The next step in forming the budget would 
logically be that of determining the salary costs for each number of 
counselor units. The head or supervising counselor should have con- 
sideration of pay above that of the classroom schedule; perhaps the 
assisting counselors should also have additional pay above the classroom 
teacher. The school of 1,200 pupils would then have the following: 


Position Salary 

Head, or supervising, counselor .. 1* plus A f 
Assistant-counselor unit ....... 1* plus Bt 
Assistant-counselor unit ... 1* plus Bt 


Same as clerks doing similar work 
in the school 

Prorated on a basis of time as- 
signed to the school 

Based on the time assigned to 
the school, prorated on the 


salary schedule 


Clerk, full-time ........ ее 7 
School psychologist .........------.. 
Other personnel... 


-teacher salary. " 
t of the classroom pay additional. 


f the classroom pay additional. 


* 1, equivalent to the classroom 
ТА, ап increment such as 10 per cen: 
t B, an increment such as 5 per cent о: 


By this method the principal can determine the costs in salary of the 
guidance services program. The smaller system or that of large metro- 
politan school can be estimated: the first mentioned would be less ex- 
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tensive; the second, more extensive, with additional personnel as 
desired and as the budget permits. 

Cost of materials and supplies. If the other items of the program 
have been determined, the counselor and the administrator should be 
able to calculate the costs. The tests and testing materials might prove 
to be a significant item. Some secondary schools have set cost limits 
per pupil per year which may vary from one and a half to three dollars 
per year. The previously suggested economies through joining with 
other schools for purchasing sets of tests to be used alternately might 
help in selecting an effective battery of materials, or even be used 
merely to keep the budget item within the limitations of the district. 
Printed materials and forms can be estimated for costs readily, and 
again, several forms might be used by several schools to reduce the 
printing costs in the event such forms are not already available from 
suppliers. 

The cost of the guidance program. After the program has been 
settled and the costs determined, the principal will have to present 
these data to the board for approval. Board members and other in- 
terested lay members of the community will want to know what this 
amount of budget is buying and what percentage it is of the total 
budget. 

First, it must be pointed out that there is wide variation in programs 
in different schools. Know, if possible, what is being done elsewhere 
and what it costs per pupil. Likewise, if possible, know what percent- 
age it is of the other school's total budget. The costs of guidance pios 
grams and services in ten California high schools in 1950 as determined 
by Crosby are shown on page 295. This same cost analysis should be 
made for the administrators own School, and, perhaps, adjoining 
schools might compare their costs. 

Тһе administrator must also consider and point out that what was 
considered an adequate guidance program a few years ago might no 
longer be sufficient. The cost might vary from 5 to 10 per cent of the 
total school budget if extensive guidance services are desired and ac- 
ceptable, | 

Second, the administrator must have planned his program and his 
proposed expenditures in such a manner that the costs can show that 


all reasonable economies have been included without impairing the 
over-all services. 
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PLANNING THE BUDGET FOR THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Planning a guidance budget for an elementary school is much less 
complicated than for the secondary school. The traditional practice hs 
been for the principal to act as counselor, with the classroom teacher 
assisting in administering the tests. | 4 

This might work іп the smaller elementary school with two hundre 
or fewer pupils, but with the complexity of a larger enrollment, the 
counseling and guidance services might be neglected without a planned 
program around definitely assigned personnel. The school with three 
hundred or more pupils would easily justify the organization of a 
program around a full-time counselor with specialized training. The 
main purpose of making budget considerations would often be to en- 
sure that the program would operate without the personnel being 
assigned other duties. A district having several schools, or several smaller 
school districts, might arrange a program with a supervising counselor 
dividing his time between the units. The supervising counselor would 
coordinate the work of testing and actually counsel pupils as needed. 
The time proportion would be charged to each school as a prorated 
budget item of part-time employment salary. 

Тһе materials including test supplies should, in any event, be 
planned for the elementary school and should be included in the 
budget as such. There should be a planned testing program at the dif- 
ferent grade levels. Like the small school joining with another for hir ing 
a counselor or a supervising counselor, two or more schools might 
join in purchasing tests. Printed forms might be of a standardized 
type furnished by school suppliers or printed as a joint project by 
several schools to save typesetting costs. 

The elementary school should determine the costs of counseling serv- 


ices and charge them as a Separate budget item from the costs of 
regular classroom instructional program. 


JUSTIFYING THE BUDGET PROGRAM 


The administrator desiring a well-planned guidance program must 


stand ready to justify his proposed expenditures. The budget may wel 
be the means of justifying the program. 
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First, it is a good administrative practice to inform the pupil ex- 
actly as to what the program is planned to do. This comes in the public 
relations planning. The public is interested in how the program will 
assist the pupil in fulfilling his educational and occupational goals. 
Тһе public is interested in guidance for pupils with more serious and 
complex problems, solution of which can save the community a lot 
of money. Parents are more satisfied when they have information on 
aptitudes, interests, and capacities of their children. 

Secondly, in consideration of the services rendered, the actual 
costs are justified. ТЕ drop-outs are reduced, if pupils are guided to 
more satisfying goals in terms of their personal abilities and interests, 
or if the educational program is made more responsive to the com- 
munity's needs, lay people are more interested in expending public 
funds for the additional services. 

The guidance budget should be the concern of the public relations 
program at all times and at all levels. It starts in the classroom, and 
every discussion with parent and child leads to a better understanding 
of the school if given proper direction by school personnel. The total 
guidance services, practices, purposes, goals, and costs should be in- 
terpreted to the public at every available opportunity. 


PROJECTS 


1. Make a survey of a secondary school to determine how many counselor 
periods per day are scheduled. 

2. Find out who does the counseling in an elementary school. 

3. Determine the ratio of counselors to students in a secondary school. 

4. How many counselor periods per student per year are provided in this 
secondary school? 

5. Determine the cost per student per year for cumulative records, other 
printed forms for guidance services, tests and testing materials. д 

6. How much clerical time is provided for guidance services in your dis- 
trict in the elementary level? In the secondary level? State the enroll- 


ment in each. 
7. Make a survey 

psychometrist, and social, or welf 
8. Determine the average cost per student per year for: 

а. Total educational program 

b. Total guidance program 
9. What percentage of the tot: 

ance services? 


to determine how much salary the school psychologist, 
are, worker receives in your school. 


al school budget is established for the guid- 
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. Plan a budget for your school guidance program using an increment 


basis for the salaries. 


. Make a survey as to the division of counselor time in your guidance 


program. How much time in periods per year per student are provided 
for individual counseling? 


- What are the total costs per student per year for the testing program 


in your school? 


. Plan a well-rounded testing program for your school, and establish the 


costs in terms of each student per year. 


‚ Determine the cost of school funds "wasted" by failures or drop-outs in 


your school. What additional services might have been added to your 
guidance program to reduce the number of each? 


- Determine any services within your school that should be charged to 


the guidance program but are charged to instructional costs at the 
present time. 
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Шыны НЫН АА ны uuo AMMESSI 


Index 


Administrator, in elementary school, 
4-8 
in information service, 171-174 
in organizing guidance program, 100- 
106 
in secondary school, 8-12 
Adolescent conflicts, 112-113 
Advisers, activities, 139 
attendance and welfare, 136-137 
pupil personnel, 136 
Advisory committee in referrals, 161 
Agencies, community, 151-166 
Anecdotal records, 191-192 
Appraising, individual differences, 91-93 
in-service training program, 38-39 
Articulation, 215-218 
Assistant principal, guidance duties, 132 
pupil personnel duties, 132-133 
Attendance and welfare adviser, 136- 
137 
Audio-visual aids, 290 
Autobiographies, 189-190 


Behavior problems, community resources 
in, 162 
Bibliotherapy, 83 
Block program, combined with mosaic 
plan, 60-61 
as master program, 54—56 
Budgeting, 283-297 
clerical personnel, 285 
contents, 283 
cost of guidance program, 294-295 
handbooks, 289 


Budgeting, justifying, 296 
machine-scored tests in, 288 
occupational information publications, 

289-290 
office supplies, 290 
postage, 290-291 
printed forms, 290 
professional library, 289 
salaries, 293-294 
school psychometrist, 286 
social psychometrist, 286 
social worker, 286 
supplies, 294 


California cooperative study of school 
drop-outs and graduates, 264 
California State Department of Educa- 
tion, survey of counselor's duties, 
135 
Career Days, 222 
lecturers, 287 
Case studies, doing, 180 
examples, 180 
purpose, 180 
Check list in evaluation, 91-95, 100-106 
Child in public-relations program, 76 
College professors in in-service training 
program, 34 
Committee in individual inventory serv- 
ice, 168 
Community needs and wants, 15 
Community opportunities, information 
about, 218 
work experience, 221 
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Community resources and agencies, 151- 
166 
coordinating with guidance program, 
155 
establishing clearinghouse for, 159 
referrals and screening, 159 
special health association, 160 
Conferences, in in-service training pro- 
gram, 23-24 
with student, 170 
Consultants, availability of, 15 
Coordinators of personnel services, 146- 
148 
Counseling offices, decor, 276 
defined, 271 
files, 276, 278 
furnishing, 276 
group conference room, 280 
library facilities, 279 
offices, 276 
reception room, 277 
testing room, 280 
Counselors, duties in guidance, 135, 234- 
235 
position and responsibility, 232 
responsibility in utilizing community 
resources and agencies, 163 
school, 135 


Drop-outs, 116-117, 196 


Educational opportunities, information 
about, 214 
Educational Policies Commission on 
"scientific revolution," 3-4 
Elementary school, budget, 296 
guidance in, 5-8 
need for guidance services in, 111-112 
Evaluating guidance program, 85-106 
basic steps, 89 
"check lists, 91-95, 100-106 
follow-up study, 95 
research, 97 
simple observation, 90 


Follow-up study, 264 
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Gifted pupil, 238 
Group counseling, 240 
Guidance, defined, 109 
duties of teachers in, 133 
leadership in, 22 
terminal, 170 
vocational, 221 
Guidance consultant, 34 
Guidance department, location of, 272 
Guidance organization, need for, 1 
purpose of, 2 
recommended, 2-3 
role of superintendent in, 3 
Guidance personnel, need for, 108 
Guidance program, characteristics of, 
109 
interpreting, 158 
problems in organizing, 13 
Guidance services, basic assumptions of, 
41 
characteristics of, 109 
interpreting, 158 
need for, in elementary schools, 111- 
112 
ргоЫет іп organizing, 13 
(See also Guidance organization) 
Guidance specialist, 232 
Guidance surveys, 30-31 
Guidancc-unit efficiency, criteria of, 284 
Guidance workers, functions of, 118-128 


Health, 138 
Home visit, 191 


Immaturity, 225 | 
Individual inventory service, administra- 
tor's responsibility in, 171 
interpreting data, 169 
organizing, 168 
In-service training, 20-44 
consultants in, 34 
defined, 20 
determining needs for, 25 
determining readiness for, 22 
evaluating, 38-41 | 
faculty cooperation in, 26-28 
faculty meeting, 37 


In-service 
ences, 23 
institutes, 37 
orientation meeting, 24 
professors in, 34 
pupil inventories, 24 
study groups, 37 
topics to discuss, 29 
training methods, 33 
workshops, 25 
Interviews, 238 


Job-satisfaction studies, 198 


Leadership, defined, 21 
in-service training, 28 
scope of, in guidance, 22 
Los Angeles County Superintendent of 
Schools, function in research and 
guidance activities, 16 


Management, art of, 7 

Master program, block, 54 
building, 63 
combination block and mosaic, 60 
defined, 45 
democratic approach, 47 
department program sheet, 67 
equipment for, 53 
facilities, 53 
horizontal, 49 
making of, 48 
mental health needs, 224 
mental hygiene, 226 
military service, 115 
mosaic plan, 56 
preliminary steps, 61 
pupils, considerations of, 51 
pupil's card, 64 
sample, 67 
space, 53 
teacher load, 52 
teacher's assignment form, 69 
teacher's request form, 66 
vertical, 49 
workshop approach, 47 


training, informal confer- 
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National Association of Public Health 
Nurses, recommendations on num- 
ber of nurses, 138 


Occupational information, evaluating 
printed material on, 205 
filing system for, 208 
need for, 196 
occupational library, 206 
sources of, 204 
Occupational orientation, 195 
elementary level, 198 
objectives of, 197 
secondary level, 200 
Occupations unit, Los Angeles County 
survey of, 202 


Personnel work, duplication in, 144 
term usage, 119 
Physical facilities, 270 
Placement adviser, 140 
Placement services, 246 
employment policies, 249 
function of, 248 
organization of, 250 
Principal, functions in guidance, 131 
placement service, 250 
responsibility of, in counseling service, 
230 
in individual inventory service, 168 
. in master program, 46 
Problems of students, 239 
Program changes, 117 
Public relations, 73-87, 156 
defined, 73 
evaluation, 86-87 
good, obstacles to, 84 
interpretation flow chart, 74, 
media, 84 
need for, 75 4 
Parent-Teacher Association, 82 
parent-teacher conferences, 79 
personnel, 76 
principles of, 73 
techniques, 78 
Pupil conferences, 170 
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Pupil personnel services, 6 
coordination, 143 
functional organization chart, 126 
use of term, 119 

Pupil personnel workers, duties, 131 


Radio and television as educational re- 
sources, 220 

Recreational opportunities, 223 

Referral program, 165 

Retarded pupil, 237 


Salaries, 293 
Social worker, 142 
Staff members, assigning functions, 120 
check list for, 121 
selecting new one, criteria for, 15 
Superintendent, role of, in guidance or- 
ganization, 3 
Surveys, community occupational, 209 
of guidance programs, 22 
of staff interest, 26 


_ Surveys, of staff training facilities, 


-271 
suggested form for, 152 


Teachers, duties in guidance, 133 
Terminal guidance, 170 
Testing program, administration of, 178 
faculty bulletin on, 175 
home-room teachers, 178 
orientation for, 175 
pick-up list, 177 


U.S. Office of Education, definition of 
training procedures in guidance, 22 


Vocational guidance, problems in, 221 


Work experience, 221 
World War II rejectees, 2 
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